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A mile of grooved section is too high a price to pay 
for “working in” a set of guides. Yet until now, there 
has been no single machine on which guides of all 
styles and sizes could be accurately ground. 

The Morgan Construction Company has developed 
a new Guide Grinder to meet every requirement of 
this important job. It will handle guides of all types 
and sizes required in a rod mill. Its manual and auto- 
matic controls provide for every adjustment—up, down, 
backward, forward, for straight or twist guides. It is 
compact and self-contained—can be set anywhere. 

Here is an investment in equipment that will be 
worth miles of rod saved to you, in improved quality 
of finished section. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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The upper photographs sho 
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w the operator mak- 


ing adjustments for grinding a twist guide, also 


details of cradle mounting 


removed. Below is shown a view from the rear 
of the machine. 


with splash guard 
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As the Editor Views 





@ STEEL production last week (p. 26) dropped 1% 
point to 86 per cent of capacity. New orders (p. 79) 
averaged 40 to 60 per cent of current shipments. 
Backlogs on steel mill order books, however, remain 
large. Steel consumption is expected to continue 
heavy over the next 60 to 90 days. Railroad con- 
sumption this quarter may exceed that in the fourth 
quarter. Automobile production (p. 25) last week 
numbered 111,330 units, highest level in history for 
a January week. Airplane manufacturers (p. 33) have 
booked more orders since Jan. 1 than in any other 
similar period. Iron and steel product exports, not 
including scrap, were 30.5 per cent larger in Novem- 
ber (p. 38) than in October. 


NLRB last week (p. 21) sustained two adverse 
court decisions. On the whole, however, its court 
record is good. Before the Supreme Court it has 
won 18 out of 22 cases. Any real 
reform in the national labor rela- 
tions act and its administration, 
it seems clear, must stem from 
congress. At Washington the 
special house committee investigating the board’s 
conduct continued to reveal damaging evidence of 
bias and incompetence on the part of the board’s staff. 
. . . Complete reform in buying attitude of iron and 
steel scrap consumers is needed, it was declared at 
meeting of the Institute of Scrap & Steel Inc. A plan 
(p. 24) to establish a futures market for scrap is 
under study. 


Buying 
Reform 


After five years in bankruptcy, Follansbee Bros. 
(p. 77) has been reorganized as Follansbee Steel Corp. 
. . . Steel production at Chicago has gained ascend- 

ancy over meat packing and now 
25.000.000 rates (p. 77) as the first industry. 

; : , General Motors Corp. last 

Automobiles Thursday (p. 35) rolled its 25,- 

000,000th automobile off the Chev- 
rolet assembly line. . . . Col. Charles Wright, retired 
British steelmaster (p. 39), is the new British con- 
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troller of iron and steel. . . . Approximately $215,000,- 
000 was spent for industrial research during 1939 by 
2000 United States companies. About 250 manufac- 
turing corporations (p. 33) are sustaining long-range 
investigations in research foundations. 


A steel company employed panel-type construction 
in building 20 inside and outside utility structures. 
Advantages (p. 45) included a substantial saving in 

Brat deste... 5 4 A new electroplat- 


Cuts Costs ing system (p. 46) embodies a com- 
plete series of cleaning and elec- 
60 Per Cent troplating tanks with cylinders, 


transfers and auxiliary, affording 
maximum plating speed consistent with finish and 
efficiency of solution. . . . An electric motor manu- 
facturer has improved on its former method of tack 
welding nuts to heavy sheet steel bases. The sheets 
now (p. 48) are pierced, forming extruded holes 
which are tapped. By this method appearance has 
been improved and costs have been cut 60 per cent. 


A new paddle-type reel winds hot strip and skelp 
into coils at mill delivery speeds up to 1500 feet 
per minute. A recent installation (p. 50) handles 

strip to 36 inches wide, in coils to 
One of the im- 


4 Miles to 7000 pounds... . 
portant results of concentrating un- 
400 Feet der one roof scale manufacturing 


operations formerly conducted in a 
number of separate plants (p. 54) is the shortening 
of the handling line from 4 miles to 400 feet... . 
High-strength and stainless steels and welded con- 
struction (p. 60) feature two new Southern Pacific 
passenger trains. . . . A new process is available (p. 
66) for joining aluminum, aluminum alloys and stain- 
less steel together and to other metals. 
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THE MAGIC EYES OF 
INLAND’S CONTINUOUS STRIP MILLS 


The extreme sensitivity of these electrical eyes is derived 
from the photo-electric cell . . . the nerve center of modern 
television, the photographer’s light meter, the tireless night 
watchman that sets off an alarm when a thread of light is 


broken . . . and is constantly finding new uses in industry. 


They “see” the temperature of the steel being rolled 
and keep records that aid in maintaining greater 
uniformity of quality. 

It’s true. Modern continuous strip mills can have eyes that 


see, and record what they see automatically. 


These magic eyes see heat. Their vision includes every inch 
strip 


”r 


of hot strip that passes through Inland’s 44” and 76 
mills. Located both at the entering and finishing ends of 
each mill, these automatic pyrometers read and record the 
entering and finishing temperatures of all steel rolled, aiding 
skilled heaters and rollers to maintain proper temperature 


conditions so necessary to high quality strip production. 


This application of the “electric eye” to modern steel 
making is typical of many important control devices now 
being used to assure higher quality and greater uniformity 
of all Inland sheets, strip and other rolled steel products. 
Whatever properties you may require of steel, you will find 
Inland men both well equipped and prompt to cooperate in 


securing them for you. 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO « District Offices: MILWAUKEE + DETROIT « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS « KANSAS CITY « CINCINNATI 


SHEETS STRIP TIN PLATE BARS PLATES FLOOR PLATES STRUCTURALS PILING RAILS 


TRACK ACCESSORIES REINFORCING BARS 



















Reform Must Come from Congress 


Branded unfair in lower courts, board and Wagner act have 


Court Condemns Labor Board. but 


record of 18 victories in 22 cases before Supreme Court. 


@ DISCOURAGING to the New 
Deal’s notion that all industrial re- 
lations can be regimented under a 
Washington bureau was last week’s 
news. The news: 

A federal circuit court at Chicago 
unanimously held the national labor 
relations board does not require an 
employer to reduce to writing an 
oral agreement with employes. As 
the “written contract” issue was 
paramount in the 1937 “little steel’ 
strike, the significance of the de- 
cision immediately becomes appar- 
ent. 

A second federal court decision 
issued in San Francisco set aside a 
NLRB order directing employes of 
Sterling Electric Motors, Los An- 
geles, to disestablish a so-called com- 
pany union. This decision should 
help to restore to standing company 
unions not controlled or dominated 
by employers and to clarify the 
Wagner act’s original intentions. 

At the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., employes 
voted overwhelmingly against any 
union affiliation. 

At Washington, the special house 
committee investigating the Wagner 
act’s administration continued to 
reveal damaging evidence of the bias 
and incompetence of the labor act’s 
administrators. 

“This record, as a whole, convinc- 
ingly discloses the danger of impos- 
ing upon a single agency the mul- 
tiple duties of prosecutor, judge, 
jury and executioner.” So declared 
. the federal court at Chicago in re 
versing a labor board ruling against 
Inland Steel Co. Court held Inlanc 
had been denied a fair and impartial 
hearing, due largely to the hostility 
of the board’s trial examiner. 

The decision, however, may be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

The ruling establishes a precedent 
against compulsory signed contracts 
and throws considerable light on 
methods used by the labor board. 
However, the board has an impres- 
sive record of favorable court de- 
cisions. While a number of circuit 
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Judges say arguments should be directed to legislators 











courts have undertaken to restrict 
its powers, the Supreme Court has 
upheld it in 18 of 22 cases. 

Most important ruling against the 
board was that in the Fansteel Met- 
allurgical Corp. case in which the 
sitdown strike was outlawed. 

In other cases the Supreme Court 
established the board’s jurisdiction, 
and gave the Wagner act a certificate 
of legitimacy. 


Board’s Powers Defined 


Most serious threat to the board 
was the attack on the alleged lack 
of congress’ power broadly to regu- 
late the labor relations of business 
and industry—regardless of whether 
congress sought to act through the 
courts or through the labor board. 
A series of decisions, including that 
in the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
case, held the interstate commerce 
power of congress is broad enough 
to bring within the board’s jurisdic- 
tion all manufacturing plants which 
ship across state lines, either before 


or after sale, more than an insigni 
ficant volume of goods. 

Next the jurisdictional battle 
waged over whether employers 
might go into federal courts and en- 
join the board from hearing cases 
against them or hold elections on the 
ground the board lacked jurisdiction. 
Decision in the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing case and others declared that 
original jurisdiction in cases arising 
under the Wagner act had been con- 
fided by congress exclusively to the 
labor board. 

Within the past two weeks the 
Supreme Court has upheld the 
board’s power to determine: Appro- 
priate bargaining units; election pro- 
cedure; and what labor unions may 
participate in employe elections. 

The present picture, therefore, 
may be summarized as follows: 

1—The act’s coverage is tremen- 
dously broad. 

2—Board’s original jurisdiction is 
absolutely exclusive. 

3—Board’s determination of all 





'Rebuked for Hostile, Unjudicial Attitude 


@ Charles A. Wood, trial examiner for 
the national labor relations board. 
Referring to his conduct of the Inland 
Steel hearing, United States circuit 
court of appeals declared he “Laid 
aside all semblance of serving in a 
judicial capacity Devoted very 
little time to examining witnesses fa- 
vorable to the board” .. . but, “his 
examination of witnesses for Inland was 
of great length, apparently for the pur- 
pose of impairing the credit or weight 
to be attached to their testimony ... 
Thought 200 witnesses were deliber- 
ately evasive” 
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questions arising in representation 
cases is not only exclusive but also 
final in that type of case. 

An outstanding fact in the develop- 
ment of the board’s jurisdiction is 
that not once in nearly five years has 
the board lost a jurisdictional case 
in the Supreme Court. Predomi- 
nant theme in the court’s answer to 
jurisdictional attacks ayainst the 
board: Congress has power to regu- 


late the labor relations in question, 
and could have divided this power 
between the board and the courts, 
but under the Wagner act as writ- 
ten, it delegated the power to the 
labor board. 

Significance of these decisions is 
that reform of the Wagner act and 
the national labor relations board 
must stem from congress and not 
from the courts. 


Labor Board “Prosecutor, Judge. 


Jury. Executioner.” Says Court 


g@ IN A precedent-setting decision 
the federal circuit court of appeals 
for the seventh district (Chicago), 
last week reversed “in its entirety” 
a national labor relations board or 
der requiring Inland Steel Co. to 
bargain with the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing committee and to put any 
agreement reached into writing. 
Case was remanded to the board 
for a new hearing. 

The court’s 3l-page decision was 
perhaps the most sharply critical 
analysis of labor board tactics yet 
issued by any tribunal. 

It administered an_ especially 
severe rebuke to Charles A. Wood, 
trial examiner in the case. More 
than half of the long opinion was 
devoted to establishing the fact 
Wood had shown a hostile attitude 
toward the company and had con- 
ducted the case in a manner that 
did not allow Inland a fair and im- 
partial hearing. 

Court ruled the national labor re- 
lations act does not require any em- 
ployer to sign a contract. The opin- 
ion held that only the process of col- 
lective bargaining is mandatory. 

The question of signed agree- 
ments was the one paramount issue 
in the 1937 “little steel” strike. No 
real question of wages, hours or 
working conditions was raised. 

While the larger independent steel] 
companies successfully resisted ef- 
forts by the labor board and the 
SWOC to obtain signed contracts, 
numerous smaller metalworking 
companies, faced with threats of 
strikes by the union and by coercive 
action by the labor board, signed 
agreements. 

Although the appellate court’s de- 
cision may be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, its immediate effect 
may be to encourage smaller com- 
panies to negotiate with the unions 
and hand them a statement of 
policy, but refuse to enter into 
signed contracts. 

“The statute is barren of any ex- 
pressed language requiring a signed 
agreement,” the opinion reads, “end 
it must be held no such agreement 


is required unless we are authorized 
to read into the term ‘collective bar- 
gaining’ the condition that all agree- 
ments, not some, must be reduced 
to writing.” 

Because of its conclusion that 
Wood’s conduct of the hearing was 
hostile and unfair, the court did 
not consider two other points: 
Whether Inland was guilty of un- 
fair labor practices as charged by 
the board, and whether the board’s 
action in certifying the SWOC as 
bargaining agent was valid. 


“Examiner’s Action Unwarranted” 


“At the commencement of the 
hearing the trial examiner adopted 
the practice of interrupting counsel 
and witnesses, and compelling fur- 
ther argument or statements to be 
‘off the record’. 

“The court reporter was forbidden 
to take notes of such ‘off the record’ 
matter. When back ‘on the record’, 
the trial examiner would summz2rize 
what had taken place ‘off the rec- 
ord’.” 

This strange procedure, the court 
remarked, continued for five days 
over futile objections by Inland 
counsel. Climax came when the 
company, having prepared at its 
own expense and at request of the 
board, a list of the names and oc- 
cupations of 6135 employes, sought 
to withdraw the list as an aid in 
preparing its case. No copy had been 
made. Mr. Wood refused its with- 
drawal. 

“The next morning Inland brought 
to the hearing room its own re- 
porter for the purpose of taking the 
‘off the record’ proceedings which 
the examiner had directed the of- 
ficial reporter not to take.” 

The examiner, the court relates, 
ordered Inland’s reporter not to 
transcribe any “off the record” ma- 
terial. When the reporter, at di- 
rection of Inland counsel, persisted, 
the reporter was ejected by the ex- 
aminer’s order. 

“Tt is our opinion,” wrote the 
court, “that the act of the examiner 
in refusing Inland’s request to have 





its own reporter present for the 
purpose of taking and transcribing 
the proceeding was unwarranted 
and inexcusable . . . A public hear- 
ing was in process in a room in a 
federal building with a seating ca- 
pacity of 300 persons. It is incon- 
ceivable to us that any interested 
party should be refused the right 
to have present their own reporter 
for the purpose of making a record 
of everything said during the hear- 
ing.” 

Another attack on the examiner 
dealt with alleged hostile and co- 
ercive examination of witnesses. 

“After reading and studying the 
instances specifically called to our 
attention, as well as other portions 
of the record, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the conduct of the 
examiner in this respect plainly dis- 
closes he laid aside all semblance of 
serving in a judicial capacity. It 
seems impossible, within the limi- 
tations at our disposal, to set forth 
the language of the examination of 
witnesses by the examiner from 
which our conclusion in this respect 
is reached. To obtain the complete 
picture requires a reading of the 
record (more than 5000 pages) 

“We think it can be stated as a 
general proposition (there may be 
exceptions) that the examiner de- 
voted very little time to the exami- 
nation of important witnesses fa- 
vorable to the board, while on the 
other hand, his examination of im- 
portant witnesses for Inland was of 
great length, indulged in apparently 
for the purpose of impairing the 
credit or weight to be attached to 
their testimony.” 


“Discriminated Against Witnesses” 


Court specifically cited examples 
and in footnotes set forth excerpts 
from the record. One ex2mple in- 
cluded in the decision: 

“The witness Cutting, one of the 
organizers of Independent (Steel 
Workers Independent Union Inc.), 
was interrogated by the examiner 
for more than six hours. This ex- 
amination covers 130 pages of the 
record. At its conclusion, the exam- 
iner suggested the witness should 
be indicted for perjury. 

“The testimony of this witness 
was material in behalf of the In- 
dependent, and it is a fair inference 
that the examiner was disappointed 
after his long and arduous exam- 
ination in that he had been rather 
unsuccessful in impairing the effect 
of the testimony given by the wit- 
ee 

“There was called by the board 
the witness James, recording sec- 
retary of Amalgamated lodge No. 
1101, and following him, the witness 
Formentini, both of whom testified 
concerning a strike resolution ap- 
pearing in the lodge record. It ap- 
pears that the date of the meeting 
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at which this resolution was passed, 
as well as the phraseology of the 
resolution, was regarded as impor- 
tant by the board. Petitioner’s coun- 
sel cross-examined these witnesses 
at some length and it was claimed 
the record had been intentionally 
altered shortly before the hearing 
for the express purpose of bene- 
fitting the board’s case. A reading 
of the testimony of these witnesses 
convinces us the record had been 
tampered with and we think it is a 
reasonable inference it was done for 
the purpose charged. Notwithstand- 
ing this situation the trial examiner 
apparently was not concerned with 
the situation—at any rate he made 
no effort to discredit their testimony. 
His complacent attitude in this re- 
spect was in striking contrast to 
that exhibited by him with refer- 
ence to petitioner’s witnesses ; 

“We would assume that the wit- 
nesses for the board were encour- 
aged and perhaps emboldened, while 
those for the petitioner (Inland) 
were discouraged, if not actually in- 
timidated.” 


Records Reveal Prejudice 


The judges decided that much of 
the examiner’s  cross-examination 
was calculated to draw forth im- 
proper evidence. Numerous exam- 
ples are quoted to show how Wood 
took advantage of witnesses’ lim- 
ited knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and twisted questions and re- 
plies to embarrass them. 

Wood, the court declared, “real- 
ized the record was subject to at- 
tack because of his biased conduct 
and sought to forestall such attack 
by threatening counsel (for Inland) 
with exposure or counterattack.” 

At the outset of the hearing, 
Wood ruled that witness subpoenas 
would be issued to Inland only upon 
written application containing speci- 
fications of the name of the wit- 
ness and the nature of the facts 
to be proved. The same rule was 
not applied to the board’s attorneys. 

A labor board’s attorney was 
quoted to the effect the board did 
not apply to itself for subpoenas. 

This situation, the court declared, 
“discloses the unfairness of the pro- 
cedure employed.” 

“It also illustrates, in a minor 
fashion, what this record, as a 
whole, convincingly discloses—that 
is, the danger of imposing upon a 
single agency the multiple duties of 
prosecutor, judge, jury and execu- 
qoner’.... 

“There is perhaps no more im- 
portant right to which litigants are 
entitled than that they be given 
such (fair) trial. Its impairment, 
ipso facto, brings the court, and 
the administrative bodies as_ well 
into public disrepute, and destroys 
the esteem and confidence which 
they have enjoyed so generally. 
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“Time and experience have dem- 
onstrated that the public, as well 
as litigants, will tolerate the honest 
mistakes of those who pass judg- 
ment, but not the biased acts of 
those who would deprive litigants 
of a fair and impartial trial.” 

The Inland case originated at the 
time of the 1937 steel strike when 
the labor board filed a complaint on 
SWOC charges. How Nathan Witt, 
labor board secretary, advised 
SWOC leaders on the best proced- 
ure to obtain a labor board ruling 


before any charges had been filed 

was disclosed at hearings of the 
special house committee investigat- 
ing the labor act administration 
(STEEL, Dec. 25, p. 13). 

The board issued a cease and de- 
sist order against the company 
April 5, 1938, but withdrew it af- 
terward because a Supreme Court 
decision in another case cast doubts 
on technical aspects. Revising its 
procedure, the board issued a sec- 
ond order Nov. 12, 1938. Company 
meanwhile had appealed the case. 


Tells Board He's “Pro-CiO”™: 


Gets Job as Trial Examiner 


WASHINGTON 
FURTHER evidence of bias and 
incompetence in the national labor 
relations act’s administration was 
unfolded last week by the special 
house investigating committee, 
which resumed hearings Monday 
after a holiday recess. 

The investigators produced docu- 
ments to prove that a man, who a 
board official said called himse!f 
“pro-CIO,” was installed soon there- 
after as a trial examiner in a labor 
dispute. 

The man is Eugene P. Lacy, trial 
examiner in the Godchaux Sugar 
Co. case in Louisiana. When he ap- 
plied for a job with the board, the 
board’s assistant secretary reported 
on his application as follows: 

“Believe he is very limited in view- 
point. Nice personality. He is all for 
New Deal, professes great sympathy 
with the act. His home town has a 
branch of the Tupelo garment shirt 
factory in it, but that is only in- 
dustrial enterprise. He is_ anti- 
Rankin, antiHarrison. When asked, 
he said with a gulp that ‘he is pro- 
CIO.’ He tried very hard to please 
me and says he has had all kinds of 
practice—civil and criminal, state 
and federal courts. He will not make 
a trial examiner.” 

The board hired Mr. Lacy. 

The committee called several wit- 
nesses to show the board relied on 
young and inexperienced attorneys 
to read and digest evidence for it 
and to draft decisions ordered by 
the board. One young woman testi- 
fied she was hired the same month 
she was admitted to law practice. 

Committee counsel Edmund M. 
Toland said that witnesses in the 
American Radiator Co. case at 
Litchfield, Ill., had offered undenied 
testimony that a labor board field 
examiner, Jeff Davis, told workmen 
there that “of course you know that 
I am working for the CIO and CIO 
will benefit you by back pay.” 

Mr. Toland said the _ board’s 
records did not show that Davis had 


been disciplined. On the contrary he 
still works for the board and has 
received pay increases since the in- 
cident. 


60,000 SUGGESTIONS FROM 
EMPLOYES IN 29 YEARS 

Thirty-six employes of Westing- 
house Electr'ic & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., were honored at 
luncheon recently for having made 
in the past six months more than 
780 suggestions for improvement of 
the company’s operations. Various 
amounts of money were awarded. 

Nearly 60,000 suggestions, of 
which approximately 35 per cent 
were accepted, have been contributed 
by employes in the past 29 years. 


EMPLOYES TO RECEIVE 
MONTHLY “DIVIDENDS” 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwau- 
kee, machine tool manufacturer, has 
inaugurated a monthly employe 
dividend program which calls for 
payments based on hours worked, 
rate of operations, and efficiency. 
The first payment Jan. 10 was based 
on December operations, and aver- 
aged 9 per cent of salaries and 
wages of 1268 shop and office em- 
ployes totaling about $18,000. 


FERRO ENAMEL ADOPTS 
PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
has adopted a profit incentive sys- 
tem under which a part of each $25,- 
000 profit in excess of $200,000 for 
domestic companies will be distrib- 
uted to employes. Employes’ shares 
will be based on annual salaries and 
will grade down from 4 per cent 
for executives to 1% per cent for 
clerks. About 150 employes will 
benefit. 

In its furnace and allied engineer- 
ing divisions each $5000 in excess 
of $40,000 will be divided similarly. 
Commissions received over a basic 
quota will be divided by field sales 
and service divisions. 








Stabilization, Keynote of Scrap 


Convention: Record Attendanee 


PITTSBURGH 
@ THAT a complete reform is 
needed in the buying attitude of 
iron and steel scrap consumers was 
emphasized by Joseph E. Jacobson, 
Luria Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, and 
president, Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel Inc., speaking at the in- 
stitute’s twelfth annual convention 
here Jan. 9-11. 

The convention, largest in the or- 
ganization’s history, attracted deal- 
ers and brokers from all parts of 
the country. Keynote was the need 
for stability in marketing § scrap. 
Speakers pointed out difficulties en- 
countered in the conduct of trading, 
especially in times of unusual de- 
mand. 

Mr. Jacobson declared it has be- 
come necessary for the steel indus- 
try to correct its thinking on its 
method of buying scrap iron and 
steel. 

“It is astonishing to hard-headed 
businessmen like ourselves that the 
steel industry feels that its sup- 
ply of the one basic material over 
which it exercises no absolute con- 
trol as to price and production can 
be regulated the same as the water 
from a tap—that its flow or stop- 
page can be started or stopped by 
the signing of a letter or by the pick- 
ing up of a telephone,” said Mr. 
Jacobson. 


Other Supplies Constant 


The speaker pointed out that nec. 
essary commodities in the making 
of steel are well known—coal, ore, 
limestone, and scrap. Major steel 
corporations acquire their ore sup- 
ply through lease or purchase, assur- 
ing them of sufficient quantities of 
ore for years to come. In addition to 
unmined resources of ore, huge ac- 
cumulations are held at lower lake 
ports for shipment as operations 
may dictate. Limestone quarries 
are acquired and supplies of this ma- 
terial are kept in constant readiness. 
Through lease or purchase coal sup- 
plies are assured for years to come, 
and only in the case of labor trouble 
is the coal supply affected. 

Prices for these commodities fluc- 
tuate little. When it comes to scrap 
a different situation prevails. The 
steel industry does not control the 
sources of scrap, and a different 
method must be employed in obtain- 
ing it. To insure against violent 
fluctuations, it is necessary to pur- 
chase and accept delivery of scrap 
as it becomes available. 

Mr. Jacobson believes a new deal 
in the buying of scrap cannot fail 
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to correct the marketing ills experi- 
enced in the past year. He sug- 
gested buyers place requirements 
for scrap iron in their proper field 
in their future economic planning; 
to increase the trinity of raw mate- 
rials—ore, coal and limestone—to 
four by adding scrap; and to real- 
ize that violent price upheavals can 
be avoided by abolishing old meth- 
ods and introducing a new method 
of classifying and buying scrap so 
as to keep larger supplies on hand. 
“T firmly believe that this will 
bring about a new orderliness in our 
price structure and the processes of 
erosion, obsolescence, and wreckage 
can then be harnessed so that scrap 
iron will no longer be the problem 
child of the steel industry,” he said. 


Need More Technical Knowledge 


Speaking on the “Economics and 
Technology of Steel Scrap,” Clyde 
E. Williams, director, Battelle Me- 
morial institute, Columbus, O., told 
the delegates that collection and 
utilization of steel scrap is one of 
the most fascinating and vital ac- 
tivities of modern industry. 

“The scrap industry provides a 
most useful service to our national 
economy by salvaging and giving 
value to a waste product,” said Mr. 
Williams. “It also has accomplished 
wonders in collecting and classify- 
ing this widely scattered material at 
a reasonable cost. Many scrap deal- 
ers have satisfactorily solved the 
newer problem of maintaining quali- 
ty. It is realized it will not be a 
simple matter to get all dealers to do 
so. The first step toward this goal 
is to acquaint the scrap man with 
the technical details of his business. 

“The solution lies in a better un- 
derstanding of the technology of 
steel scrap and in better co-opera- 
tion between the steel and scrap in- 
dustries. A program of education 
to instruct scrap dealers in the quali- 
ties of scrap and methods of its 
proper segregation and disposition 
should be instituted. Co-operation 
with the steel industry should be 
effected to the end that the real ef- 
fects of impurities be understood, 
and that: the less desirable scrap 
would be purchased and intelligent- 
ly used. The fortunes of both in- 
dustries are pretty much tied to- 
gether by the bond of scrap quality.” 

Adoption of a uniform scrap con- 
tract and a code of trade customs 
for the scrap industry were proposed 
by Benjamin Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent, Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., in his paper entitled 





“A Uniform Contract for the Scrap 


Industry.” In connection with the 
stabilization of the industry, Mr. 
Schwartz said it is his understand- 
ing a program for listing scrap iron 
on the Commodities exchange now 
is under consideration. 

Mr. Schwartz analyzed the scrap 
contract and made_ suggestions 
which he said should be taken under 
consideration by the industry. The 
proposal was to be submitted to a 
special committee to study. He di- 
rected attention to the hold-ups and 
suspensions of shipments which dis- 
organize markets, make “options” 
out of valid orders, and is contrary 
to the vital concept that “time is of 
the essence” in a scrap contract. 

In discussing the possibility of es- 
tablishing a “futures” market for 
scrap, Mr. Schwartz said: “It is my 
understanding that a thorough study 
is being conducted by the Commodi- 
ties exchange of a plan to establish 
a futures market for a few specific 
grades of scrap iron.” 

James S. Earle, supervising en- 
gineer, secondary metals. section, 
metal economics division, bureau of 
mines, in a paper “Need for Factual 
Data on Supplies of Iron and Steel 
Scrap,” described the aims of the 
bureau of mines in attempting to 
collect statistical data. Comment- 
ing on the bureau’s recent compila- 
tion of scrap supply data, Mr. Earle 
said the survey shows 50 per cent 
of the raw materials charged into 
steelmaking furnaces consisted of 
scrap items, while 67 per cent of the 
material charged to iron furnaces 
consisted of scrap. 


Data Valuable to Dealers 


“Not all of this material was pur- 
chased or merchant scrap, but it is 
significant to note that purchased or 
merchant scrap accounted for 23 per 
cent of the total raw materials 
charged to steelmaking furnaces, 
while the same materials accounted 
for 34 per cent of that charged to 
the various types of iron furnaces,” 
he said. “Home scrap accounted for 
25 per cent of the charge to steel 
furnaces and 33 per cent of the 
charge to iron furnaces. Pig iron, 
which is competitive with iron and 
steel scrap, accounted for 50 per 
cent of the total charge to steel 
furnaces and 33 per cent of the 
charge to iron furnaces.” 

The speaker said that in so far as 
scrap iron dealers are concerned, 
data regarding stocks of iron and 
steel scrap at consumers’ plants and 
dealers’ yards are of outstanding 
value to their industry. 

He asked for co-operation of the 
scrap iron industry in the gathering 
and dissemination of the vital sta- 
tistical information which should aid 
buyer and seller. 

Another speaker was Walter A. 
Janssen, chief, division of metals 
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and minerals, department of com- 
merce, who spoke on “The Role of 
Tron and Steel Scrap in Our Na- 
tional Economy.” 

“Nobody deliberately ‘makes 
scrap,” said Mr. Janssen. “That is 
to say—an increase in normal de- 
mand or price does not of itself 
bring about the wrecking of a rail- 
road or the razing of a building or 
cause equipment to be discarded as 
being obsolete. Nor does it cause a 
manufacturer who produces scrap 
incidental to his manufacturing 
operations to speed up his opera- 
tions for the express purpose of 
producing and selling more scrap. 
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Price Is Supply Factor 


“Ultimately, more scrap will be 
produced or begin to come into the 
market in response to the stimulus 
of and the satiation of the demand- 
price rise factor, but it may be a 
matter of weeks, or even months, 
before this factor has reached a 
state of equilibrium, or a saturation 
point, and gives way to the supply- 
depressed price factor—which rep- 
resents the beginning of maximum 
scrap production under conditions of 
the new factor and for the duration 
of the functioning of that factor.” 

Since 1900, according to Mr. 
Janssen, the amount of steel in use 
has increased 17 times as fast as the 
nation’s population, now is 650 per 
cent above the 1900 level. Average 
life of steel in use has increased 
during recent years. At present the 
useful life of various steel products 
is 35% years, he said, against an 
estimated 23 years in 1920. 

Speaker said that studies of ton- 
nages and classes of scrap exported 
do not indicate such exports have 


been inimical to the public interest, 
either as to price or a depletion of 
national resources. He declared the 
steel production facilities and the 
domestic consumption are too great 
for this country to have to be con- 
cerned with a real shortage of scrap. 

David Feinburg, David Feinburg 
Co., Medford, Mass., spoke on “Cost 
Accounting.” He declared that each 
dealer by keeping an accurate ac- 
count of what he buys and what he 
sells can work out his own system 
of cost accounting. 

Edwin C. Barringer, executive 
secretary, submitted his annual re- 
port pointing out the various under- 
takings of the organization and the 
progress made during the past year. 

Joseph E, Jacobson, Luria Bros. & 
Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Louis J. Borinstein, Indian- 
apolis, was re-elected vice president. 

Joseph A. Moskowitz, Samuel Sons 
Iron & Steel Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was named secretary. Everrett 
Michaels, Hyman-Michaels Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected treasurer, and 
Thomas Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y., con- 
troller. 

The board of directors-at-large 
was elected as follows: Harry 
Kiener, St. Louis; Max Schlossberg, 
Chicago; Benjamin Schwartz, New 
York; George L. Sturm, Middletown, 
O.; Darwin Luntz, Canton, O.; Abe 
Cohen, Lynchburg, Va.; Dave Fein- 
burg, Boston; Barney’ Rubine, 
Bayonne, N. J.; Mather Moffett, Cin- 
cinnati, 

Baltimore will be host to the 1941 
convention. 

More than 1000 members and 
guests attended the various sessions 
of the convention, with 523 register- 
ing. This was the largest official 





Little Steel, but a Lot of Work 
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@ This photo might be captioned “An Object Lesson on the Value of Machines.” 

Illustrated is a half-pint of altimeter pinions made by the Kollsman Instrument 

division, Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y. The steel used cost exactly 80 cents. Its 

manufacture into pinions, however, required 8000 hours of precision work; 24 
operations, using 11 machines for each pinion 
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registration ever reported for a 
meeting of the institute. 

At the annual dinner Thursday 
evening the chief speaker was Dr. 
Solomon B. Freehof. 


Auto Output Highest of 
Any Week in January 


@ Automobile production, 111,330 
in the week ended Jan. 13, was the 
highest for any week in January in 
the history of the industry. It 
compares with the previous Janu- 
ary record, 110,550, in 1929. 

As a result, estimates of total 
production this month are being 
revised to 470,000 units, up from 
400,000. The record for total Janu- 
ary production was set in 1929 with 
422,538. 

(Additional statistics relating to 
automobile production will be found 
on page 36.) 


SKF President Heads 
Business Advisory Council 


@ William L. Batt, president, SKF 
Industries Inc., Philadelphia, last 
week was elected chairman of the 
department of commerce’s business 
advisory council, succeeding W. A. 
Harriman who had been chairman 
the past three years. Mr. Harriman 
will remain on the council as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

John D. Biggers, president, Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 
O., and Harvey Couch, president, 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., were elected vice chair- 
men. 


1939 Best Shipbuilding 
Year Since World War 


@ Forty seagoing steel merchant 
vessels, of 7400 or more gross tons, 
were launched in the United States 
last year, according to H. Gerrish 
Smith, president, National Council 
of American Shipbuilders, New 
York. Marking the most active 
shipbuilding year since World war 
days, 1939 was the first year of 
full-scale activity resulting from the 
new merchant marine act and the op 
eration of the maritime commission. 

It was a big navy year as well 
and 16 of the 38 naval vessels under 
construction when the year opened 
were delivered. Private shipyards 
received contracts for 14 additional 
Ships. 


SHIPBUILDING DECLINES 
SLIGHTLY IN DECEMBER 


Ships being built to classification 
of the American Bureau of Shipping 
Jan. 1 totaled 238, aggregating 1,167,- 
390 gross tons, compared with 240 
vessels for 1,181,795 gross tons on 
Dec. 1 and 149 vessels, 583,830 gross 
tons on Jan. 1, 1939. 
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PRODUCTION 


STEEL RATE DROPS SLIGHTLY; 
VALLEY BLAST FURNACES OFF 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week dropped ‘-point to 86 per 
cent. Two districts made small ad- 
vances and four registered declines, 
with six unchanged. A year ago 
the rate was 52 per cent; two years 
ago 29 per cent. 

Youngstown, OO. Declined 5 
points to 80 per cent for the week. 
tate at the close was about 76 per 
cent, with 57 open hearths and 
three bessemers active. Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. took off four 
open hearths and banked two blast 
furnaces. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. suspended three open 
hearths and Republic Steel Corp. 
dropped one. Schedule for this 
week indicates about 74 per cent. 

Chicago——Unchanged at 90.5 per 
cent, slight curtailment by two mills 
being balanced by increases by two 
others. Four mills now are operat- 
ing above theoretical capacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Steady at 94 
per cent with 22 open hearths in 
production. 

Central eastern seaboard Con- 
tinued at 82 per cent. One mill 
took off two open hearths but this 
was offset by others increasing out- 
put. 

New England—-Held at 83 per 
cent with indications of a slight 
increase this week. 

Buffalo—Gained 5 points to 72 
per cent as two open hearths were 
added. 

Pittsburgh——Declined 1 point to 
88 per cent on minor readjust- 
ments. 

Wheeling—-Remained at 89 per 
cent, highest since early December. 

Detroit—-Rose 3 points to 93 per 
cent, open hearth production being 
pushed to meet heavy demands. 
Active open hearths number 24 of 
the district’s 26. 

St. Louis—-Lost 3.5 points to 
per cent, three furnaces being of 
for repairs, to be restored at once. 
Another producer added one _ fur- 
nace last week. 

Cincinnati—Down 16's points to 
74% per cent, although some plants 
continued at practical capacity. 

Cleveland— Maintained at 85 per 
cent, with little revision indicated 
this week. 
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@ New England business operated 
in November at the highest level 
attained in two and a quarter 
years, it was announced last week 
by the New England council, Bos- 
ton. Its index of general business 
activity stood at 105.5 per cent of 
the estimated normal, compared 
with 100.9 per cent in October, and 
90.1 per cent in November, 1938. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Jan.13 Change 1939 1938 
Pittsburgh ; — 1 44 24.5 
Chicago v . 90.5 None 49 26.5 
Eastern Pa. .. 82 None 34 31 
Youngstown . 8 — 5 55 25 
Wheeling ..... 8&9 None 64 35 
Cleveland ..... 85 None 56.5 24 
Buwraio ©... «+. 72 + 5 44 23 
Birmingham .. 94 None ot § 63 
New England... 83 None 75 26 
Cincinnati .... 745 —16.5 65 28 
on es Saar 75 — 3.5 40 21 
pete, 3. cu eS + 3 87 52 
Average 86 - ; oe 29 





Gear Sales Decrease 


@ Gear sales in December were 12 
per cent below those for November, 
but 37 per cent larger than in De- 
cember, 1938, according to the 
American Gear Manufacturers as- 
sociation, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Sales 
in 1939 were 36 per cent higher than 
in 1938. 

Association’s index for December 
dropped to 111, from 126 in Novem- 
ber and 141 for October. The latter 
was highest since 1937. Annual in- 
dex for 1939, based on an average 
cf 12 months, was 103%. 


Steel Corp. December 
Shipments Best of Year 


@ Finished steel shipments by the 
United States Steel Corp. in De- 
cember amounted to 1,304,284 tons, 
33,390 tons, or 2.6 per cent, more 
than 1,270,894 tons in November. 
December’s total was 610,080 tons 
greater than 694,204 tons shipped in 
the corresponding month, 1938, and 
was the highest since April, 1937, 
with 1,343,644 tons. 

For 1939, shipments before year- 
end adjustment totaled 10,652,150 
tons, compared with 6,655,749 tons 
after adjustments in 1938. 





U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 
(Tons) 
1939 1938 1937 1936 
Jan. 789,305 518,322 1,149,918 721,414 
Feb. 677,994 474,723 1,133,724 676,315 
March 767,910 572,199 1,414,399 783,552 
April 701,459 501,972 1,343,644 979,907 
May 723,165 465,081 1,304,039 984,097 
June 733,433 478,057 1,268,550 886,065 
July 676,309 441,570 1,186,752 950,851 
Aug. 803,822 558,634 1,107,858 823,703 
Sept. 985,050 577,666 1,047,962 961,803 
Oct. 1,218,545 663,287 792,310 1,007,417 
Nov. 1,270,894 679,653 587,241 882,643 
Dec. 1,304,284 694, 204 489,070 1,067,365 
ha 130,381 77,113 40,859 





Ttl. 10,652,150 6,655,749 12,748,354 10,784,273 


*Yearly adjustment. tDeduction. tIncrease 








Reviews Developments 


In Machine Tools 


@ Guy Hubbard, machine tool edi- 
tor, STEEL, addressed members of 
the Kansas City section, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, at 
University club, Kansas City, Mo., 
last Friday evening. This dinner 
meeting was attended by a large 
number of manufacturing execu 
tives and production engineers. Mr. 
Hubbard’s subject was “Machine 
Tools of Today.” 

Many of those present had 
planned to attend the national ma- 
chine tool show which was to have 
been held in Cleveland in October. 
Because of their keen interest in 
the latest metalworking equipment, 
Mr. Hubbard was called upon to 
give his impressions of what they 
might have seen in Cleveland if the 
show had not been canceled. 


On the basis of his visits to more 
than 100 machine tool building es- 
tablishments during the past year, 
which required several thousand 
miles of travel, the speaker re- 
viewed some of the most significant 
developments in machines and tools, 
in terms of what they mean to the 
user. The formal paper, which was 
illustrated with slides, was followed 
by a question and discussion period. 


Tin Output, Use and 
Stocks in Sharp Gain 


@ World tin production, averaging 
10,800 tons per month for the first 
eight months in 1939, increased to 
23,800 tons in September and to 24,- 
800 tons in October, with indications 
of somewhat smaller output in No- 
vember, according to the Interna- 
tional Tin Research and Develop- 
ment council, The Hague. 

Deliveries in September were 11,- 
272 tons, in October 20,050 tons and 
in November 13,500 tons, compared 
with an average of 11,959 tons for 
the first eight months, World appar- 
ent tin consumption averaged 12,800 
tons for eight months, decreased 
to 11,300 tons in September and re- 
covered to 13,400 tons in October 
and 17,500 tons in November. 


Tin stocks, including tin in ore 
and intermediate products, _ de- 
creased by 14,800 tons to 34,600 
tons at the end of August and in the 
following three months increased by 
16,100 tons to 50,700 tons. 


@ No decision has been reached 
by the United States Steel Corp. 
relative to constructing an_ iron 
and steel works in Brazil. Several 
of the corporation’s technical men 
returned to the United States late 
last year after studying the situa- 
tion in Brazil and their report now 
is in the hands of executives. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








@ DAVID W. THOMAS has been 
appointed manager of sales. tin mill 
products, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He has been 
identified with the steel industry 
since 1913 when he started in the 
accounting department of American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at Pittsburgh. 
In 1917 he joined the operating de- 
partment of Bethlehem Steel Co. at 
Sparrows Point, Md., and following 
service in the World war returned 
to Bethlehem, advancing through 
various positions in the operating, 
order, schedule and sales depart- 
ments. His _ predecessor, Philip 
Schaefer, will be special representa- 
tive, with duties to be assigned. 

Henry J. McAdams has become 
associated with the New York dis- 
trict sales staff of Jones & Laugh- 
lin, and will specialize in the sale 
of oil country tubular goods. He 
formerly was New York manager, 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. since 
1934. 

¢ 

C. H. McCollam, metallurgist, 
Steel & Tube division, Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Co., Canton, O., has been 
appointed assistant director of steel 


sales. 
+ 


R. A. Cannon, heretofore vice 
president in charge of casting sales, 
has been appointed vice president 
in charge of sales, Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa. 
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Howard A. Flogaus, associated 
with J. G. Brill Co., New York, the 
past year as assistant to vice presi- 
dent, has been appointed chief en- 
gineer. 

¢ 

W. H. Melaney, sales manager, 
National Roll & Foundry Co., 
Avonmore, Pa., has retired after 60 
years active service in the steel in- 
dustry. 

¢ 

George C. Brainard, president, 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has been re-elected chair- 
man, Cleveland Federal Reserve 
bank for 1940. 

¢ 

T. N. Wilder, formerly assistant 
to advertising manager, Carnegie- 
Illinois Stee] Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
joined Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
Inc., Pittsburgh, as account execu- 


tive. 
+ 


Charles G. Williams, formerly vice 
president in charge of purchasing 
and manufacturing, American Chain 
& Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been appointed general man- 
ager, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
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David W. Thomas 





Henry J. McAdams 





ce: G. 


Williams 


Trenton, N. J., effective March 1. 
Following graduation from Sheffield 
Scientific school, Yale university, he 
was employed by Terry Steam Tur- 
bine Co., Hartford, Conn. In Janu- 
ary, 1913, he was made purchasing 
agent of the Oneida, N. Y., plant of 











American Chain & Cable. After ac- 
quisition of Standard Chain Co. in 
1916 he was appointed general pur- 
chasing agent of all the company’s 
plants; in 1928 became general pro- 
duction manager; was made a di- 
rector two years later and in 1936, 
vice president in charge of all manu- 
facturing operations. 
° 

H. L. Joseph Humphrey has been 
made advertising manager, Ex-Cell- 
O Corp., Detroit. He succeeds Tom 


Moule, who is now with Seiler, 
Wolfe & Associates, Detroit. 
> 


George F. Bauer has resigned as 
secretary, export committee, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers association, 
to establish offices in New York as 
international trade counselor. 

. 

H. Kenneth Briggs, who resigned 
recently as metallurgist, Western 
Foundry Co., Chicago, is now a mem- 
ber of the sales staff of Miller & Co., 
Chicago, broker of pig irons, alloys 
and coke. 

+ 

Colman Curtiss Jr. has been 
named assistant to the general sales 
manager, Buffalo Bolt Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. A graduate of 
Yale university, he joined Buffalo 
Bolt in 1934. 

+ 

Howard W. Teter has 
pointed district manager, Edison 
Storage Battery Supply Co., Bos- 
ton, succeeding P. F. Donovan, who 
has been granted leave of absence 
due to ill health. 

+ 

tay C. DuBrucg, associated with 
the woodworking machinery _in- 
dustry over 20 years, has_ been 
elected vice president in charge of 
sales, Crescent Machine Co., Lee- 
tonia, O., manufacturer of wood- 
working machinery. 

o 

Ralph J. Stayman, formerly man- 
ager of warehouses, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and prior 
to that with Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Sons Ine., Chicago, has become as- 
sociated with Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Iron Works, Pittsburgh, as man- 
ager of warehouse department. 

¢ 

H. W. Collinson, for many years 
Cleveland district sales manager, 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has been transferred to Chi- 
cago as district sales manager. He 
succeeds F. E. Gridley, who has been 
granted an extended leave of ab- 

sence. E. F. Konker, a member of the 
company’s sales staff, succeeds Mr. 
Collinson as district sales manager 


been ap- 
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at Cleveland. K. C. Woltz, hereto- 
fore a member of the sales engineer- 
ing staff, has been assigned the ter- 
ritory vacated by Mr. Konker. 

* 

William L. Batt, president, SKF 
Industries Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been elected chairman of the board, 
American Management association, 
New York. He succeeds the late 
James QO. McKinsey, chairman, 
Marshall Field & Co. 

o 

Arthur R. Tinnerholm has been 
named product engineer, plastics 
department, Fort Wayne, Ind., plant 
of General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. He formerly was sales man- 
ager and factory superintendent, 
Specialty Insulation Mfg. Co., 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
¢ 
James Tate, director of sales, Delta 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been elect- 
ed a vice president. Robert P. Mel- 
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Harry Herron 





ius has been appointed general sales 
manager, and Robert C. Beck, as- 
sistant sales manager. Frederick 
W. Voreck has been named _ sales 
manager, eastern division, and Jack 
Mather, sales manager, western di- 
vision. 
” 

A. E. Johnson, vice president and 
general manager, Hastings Mfg. Co., 
Hastings, Mich., has been elected 
president. Hal R. Keeling, president, 
Keeling & Co., Indianapolis, adver- 
tising agency, has been named a 
director and vice president of the 
Hastings company. 

° 

E. R. Stettinius Jr., chairman of 
the board, United States Steel Corp., 
has been made a member, Corpora- 
tion of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Ralph E. Flanders, 
president, Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt., for three 
years a term member, has been 
made a life member. 

o 


Clarence G. Fox has been ap- 


! 


pointed purchasing agent, Pump En- 
gineering Service Corp., Cleveland, 
division of Borg-Warner Corp., Rock- 
ford, Il. He formerly was purchas- 
ing agent, Marvel-Schebler Car- 
buretor division of Borg-Warner at 
Flint, Mich. 
S 
Philip Sievering, president, Philip 
Sievering Inc., New York, was 
honored recently at a surprise party 
given by the Masters’ Electroplating 
Association of New York, commem- 
orating his fiftieth anniversary in 
the plating industry. He was pre- 
sented a miniature gold-plated elec- 
troplating tank. 
© 
L. A. Mullen has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh. He has 
been with the company since Janu- 
ary, 1938, first as assistant district 
sales manager at New York, and 
later as district sales manager at 
Chicago. Before joining Pittsburgh 
Steel Mr. Mullen had been associ- 
ated with Republic Steel Corp. ten 
years in various sales capacities. 
° 
Harry Herron, the past six years 
superintendent, sheet metal plant of 
Buick Motor division, Flint, Mich., 
has been appointed to special as- 
signment in die design and manu- 
facturing development. A. R. Mid- 
dleton, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, succeeds Mr. Herron as su- 
perintendent. Arthur W. Maves, 
formerly night superintendent, has 
been named assistant superintend- 
ent. 
° 
Harold Swanton has been elected 
vice president, Precision Bearings 
Inc., Los Angeles, succeeding Nor- 
man Bell, resigned. Mr. Swanton, 
sales manager for several years, will 
continue in that capacity. He has 
been with Precision Bearings and 
its predecessor companies about 15 
years. 
+ 
George A. Blackmore, president, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., and Arthur W. 
Page, a vice president and director, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York, and a director, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., have been elected di- 
rectors, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 
° 
Ellsworth F. Wilson has joined 
the engineering department, Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. Harvey K. Hunt, formerly 
with Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
has joined the company’s laboratory 
staff. Other appointments include: 
W. W. Wieland, sales engineer; H. E. 
Moyer, sales representative, with 
headquarters at 4324 South Nor- 
mandie avenue, Los Angeles; Jack 
D. Clayton, sales representative, 





with headquarters at 2842 West 
Grand boulevard, Detroit; and 
Harold R. Smallman, western man- 
ager, with offices in Chicago. 
¢ 

Harvey King will be in charge of 
the Birmingham, Ala., branch sales 
office which Clark Controller Co., 
Cleveland, is to establish shortly. 
Mr. King has had many years ex- 
perience in the electrical industry 
and the past 11 years has specialized 
in control application. He formerly 
was with Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., and Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co. The Birmingham office will 
cover Alabama, Tennessee and 
northern portion of Mississippi. 


° 

Stuart E. Lauer, heretofore vice 
president in charge of sales, has 
been elected president, York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp., York, Pa., succeeding 
William S. Shipley, who has become 
chairman of the board. Mr. Lauer 
has been with York Ice Machinery 





A. R. Middleton 


and its predecessor about 30 years. 
Other officers are: Executive vice 
president, Elmer A. Kleinschmidt; 
vice president in charge of engi- 
neering, L. Willizms; vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Samuel J. Ship- 
ley; secretary, Vincent K. Keesey. 
+ 

R. L. Harter, who recently re- 
signed as industrial engineer, Ale- 
mite division, Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, has been appointed chief 
engineer, Trabon Engineering Corp., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of jubricat- 
ing equipment. 

Edward I. Pfaff has been named 
sales manager of Trabon. He has 
been associated with the industrial 
lubricating field the past 12 years 
as a special industrial representative 
ef the Alemite division of Stewart- 
Warner. 

+ 

W. F. Schulten has been appointed 
to the newly created position of 
general traffic manager, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, and its sub- 
sidiaries. W. P. Buffington, traffic 
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manager, will continue his present 
duties. Mr. Schulten served as traffic 
consultant for the former Illinois 
Steel Co., Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and as vice president, Chi- 
cago district, Electric Generating 
Corp. and Super Power Co. of 
Northern Illinois. He is a registered 
practitioner before the interstate 
commerce commission. 
° 

Henry C. Atkins, president, E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, saw 
manufacturer, has been named by 
officials of the Indianapolis cham- 
ber of commerce and other civic 
organizations as one of seven to be 
named to the Staff of Honor of In- 
dianapolis. He has been president, 
Indianapolis community fund; treas- 
urer, Young Men’s Christian associ- 
ation 35 years, and has been active 
as a member of boards and com- 
mittees of other civic and philan- 
thropic organizations. 

° 


David K. Miller has been appoint- 
ed manager, Baltimore branch, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New 
York. Mr. Miller, since 1937, had 
been district representative at Bal- 
timore until its recent designation 
as a branch office. 

J. S. Billingsley, associated with 
Crucible since 1923, has been named 
assistant manager at Pittsburgh. 
George Sharpe, formerly with Mich- 
igan Tool Co. and Hudson Motor 
Co., has joined Crucible in sales 
promotion. 

¢ 

J. F. Lincoln, president, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, is making an 
extensive speaking tour in the 
southern, southwestern and western 
parts of the country. At the annual 
banquet of the Charlotte Engineers 
club, Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 11, he 
spoke on “Government is Made for 
Man, Not Man for Government.” 
His itinerary includes Birmingham, 
Ala., New Orleans, Houston, Tex., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oreg., Seattle, Pueblo and 
Denver, Colo., Chicago, and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


¢ 


Donald C. Bakewell, vice presi- 
dent, Union Steel Castings division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, was 
elected president, Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, Cleveland, at 
a meeting of the society’s new 
board of directors in Cleveland, 
Jan. 10. Arthur K. Reading, vice 
president, Zimmerman Steel Co., 
Bettendorf, Iowa, was elected vice 
president. 

Messrs. Bakewell and Reading, 
with Charles P. Whitehead, vice 
president in charge of sales, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa., will comprise the soci- 
ety’s executive committee. Other 
members of the board are: Arthur 
J. Westphal, Atlas Steel Casting 
Co., Buffalo; Franklin G. Russell, 
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Richard D. Baker 
Who has been elected vice president and 


general manager of sales, Pittsburgh 

Screw & Bolt Corp., Pittsburgh, as noted 

in STEEL, Jan. 8, page 18. He succeeds 

John P. Hoelzel who has been elected 
president 


Florida Machine & Foundry Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Kermit Don- 
aldson, Machined Steel Casting Co., 
Alliance, O.; Burtner Fleeger, Okla- 
homa Steel Castings Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; Ernest R. Hinton, Olympic 
Steel Works, Seattle. 


Died: 


& CHARLES A. FISHER, 44, former 
president, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, in Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 5. Since 1933 he had been presi- 
dent, Pitt National bank, Pittsburgh. 
Born in Union City, Pa., Mr. Fisher 
joined Jones & Laughlin as a book- 
keeper. He was elected president in 
April, 1927, and retired the follow- 
ing year. 
¢ 

H. P. Treadway, president, Kan- 
sas City Bridge Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., in that city, Dec. 26. 


¢ 


Hans P. Jorgensen, 71, vice presi- 
dent, Jorgensen Engineering Co., 
Beloit, Wis., in Beloit, Jan. 6. 

e 


Hugh L. Warner, 73, founder, 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., Dec. 
28 in Highland, Mich. 


> 


Frederic K. Knowlton, 60, vice 
president, M. D. Knowlton Mfg. Co. 
and Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Au- 
burn, N. Y., in New York, Dec. 15. 

° 

Robert S. Withington, 71, presi- 
dent, American Insulating Ma- 
chinery Co., Philadelphia, Jan. 5 at 
his home in that city. 

¢ 

Jacob Brenner, 75, president, 
Jacob Brenner Co., sheet metal 
products manufacturer and the B-F 


Blower Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., at 
his home in Fond du Lac, Jan. 1. 
* 

David H. Cohen, 56, head of D. H. 
Cohen & Co., scrap iron dealer, St. 
Louis, in that city, Dec. 19. 

° 

George W. Smith, 71, before his 
retirement in 1927 superintendent of 
production, J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis., Dec. 23 in Seattle. 

¢ 

William L. MacRae, 47, president 
of Dalrae Tools Co. and MacRae 
Machinery Co., at his home in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Dec. 10. 


SJ 
Nelson M. McMurphy, 74, vice 
president and director, Illinois Steel 


Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill., at his 
home in that city, Jan. 1. 
° 


Henry L. Wratten, 79, an organ- 
izer and president, Racine Boiler & 
Tank Co., Racine, Wis., in Racine, 
recently. 

¢ 

W. A. Cramer, 52, vice president 
and treasurer, Wausau Iron Works, 
Wausau, Wis., in that city, Jan. 4. 
He had been with the company 
since 1916 . 

oo 

F. J. Shiring, 62, manager of fac- 
tory service, East Pittsburgh works, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Dec. 22. He was employed by West- 
inghouse 45 years. 


° 
Ralph N. Cogan, 34, sales engi- 
neer, Pennsylvania Iron & Steel Co., 
Los Angeles, in that city, Dec. 13. A 
native of Cleveland, he had lived 
in Los Angeles 19 years. 
¢ 
Jesse B. Whitnall, 79, an organizer, 
Northern Conveyor & Mfg. Co., 
Janesville, Wis., Dec. 27 in that city. 
He retired in 1931, after being identi- 
fied with a number of industrial and 
financial organizations. 
+ 
Boughton T. Noble, 71, factory 
manager, Clark Bros. Bolt Co., Mill- 
dale, Conn., Jan. 2. He had been 
with Clark Bros. 56 years, serving 
as superintendent 30 years and a 
director 20 years. 


¢ 

Charles K. Knickerbocker, 65, first 
vice president, Griffin Wheel Co., 
Chicago, in that city, Jan. 7. His en- 
tire business career was spent with 
Griffin Wheel. Joining the company 
in 1894, he served successively as 
shipping clerk, sales agent, general 
sales agent and vice president. 

” 

Alfred H. Swartz, 75, special rep- 
resentative, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
before his retirement in 1935, Jan. 
6 in Grand Rapids, Mich. An asso- 
ciate member, Association of Iron 
and Steel Engineers, he was well 
known through his efforts in the 
founding of that organization. 
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1%" 4-Spindle Cone 
Vertical Automatic 


Close-up of tooling for pro- 
ducing the parts shown above 


13 SECONDS 











THE job, shown above, is typical of the 
parts which can be produced exceptionally 
fast and economically on the 4-Spindle Cone 
Vertical. One part is finished on each spindle 


during every cycle of the machine. In this 


case four parts are produced in 13 seconds— 


880 parts per hour at 80% production! If 


you manufacture parts of similar nature it will 
pay to learn more about the Cone 4-Spindle 


Vertical. A new catalog is yours forthe asking. 


CONE AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CO., INC., Windsor, Vt., U. S.A. 
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WASHINGTON 
M SECRETARY of State Cordell 
Hull, father of the trade agreement 
program, asked last week for a 
three-year extension of trade agree- 
ments. A resolution to this effect 
has been introduced in the house by 
Representative Doughton, chairman, 
ways and means committee. 

Mr. Hull told the ways and means 
committee the original trade pro- 
gram was enacted to “expand our 
exports through reduction of trade 
barriers in other countries. I submit 
that it has been done.” 


The United States, he said, has 
concluded 22 reciprocal agreements 
representing about 60 per cent of 
our foreign trade. “In adjusting 
tariff rates,’ the secretary asserted, 
“we have kept well within the 
limits prescribed by congress. We 
have gone about the matter as ob- 
jectively and scientifically as pos- 
sible, always keeping in mind both 
the position of the _ particular 
branches of production affected and 
interests of the nation as a whole.” 


Trade agreements have expanded 
markets at home and abroad for 
all groups of producers, said Mr. 
Hull. This result has been due 
primarily to the method employed 
in carrying out the plan. 





Association Opposes Program 


“The trade agreements program,” 
declared Secretary Hull, “has served 
us well during a period of national 
emergency. It has enabled us to ex- 
pand our foreign trade without in- 
troducing far-reaching governmental 
controls, such as have been em- 
ployed in many other countries.” 

In conclusion he said: “If there 
were any suspicion in my mind that 
the trade agreements program 
hurts rather than benefits our 


people, I would be the first to aban- 
don it. I have searched diligent!y 
and painstakingly the mass of evi- 
dence on all phases of this vital 
question, and I am firmly convinced 
that it proves overwhelmingly the 
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beneficial nature of the trade agree- 
ments program and points unmistak- 
ably to the dangers inherent in an 
abandonment or weakening of that 
program.” 

Howard I. Young, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., and chairman of the 
tariff committee, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, has sent to 
Representative Doughton the text 
of a resolution dealing with re- 
ciprocal trade agreements adopted 
at the recent 1939 Congress of 
American Industry. 

In his letter Mr. Young states the 
association is vitally interested in 
international trade, but is opposed 
to further negotiation of trade 
agreements. “Further expansion of 
this program,” he says, “would not 
be in the interest of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor.” 


SENATE PASSES RESOLUTION 
FOR 1910 BUDGET ANALYSIS 


Senate last week passed the Har- 
rison resolution providing for estab- 
lishment of a joint congressionai 
committee to make a “full and com- 
plete study and analysis” of the ad- 
ministration’s budget for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941. Resolution 
has been referred to the house rules 
committee. 

It provides for a 24-member com- 
mittee composed of 12 members of 
the house and 12 of the senate, 6 
each from the senate committees 
on finance and appropriations and a 
similar number from the ways and 
means and the appropriations com- 
mittees of the house. 

Committee is to formulate a fis- 
cal program “which will tend ul- 
timately and at the earliest prac- 
tical date to bring revenues and ex- 
penditures into balance.” Sixty days 
are allowed for the investigation. 

Strong sentiment against addi- 
tional taxes has developed on both 
sides of the Capitol. Many ob- 
servers are of the opinion no legis- 
lation increasing taxes will be passed 





at the present session of congress. 
There is a feeling that congress- 
men, especially members of the 
house, would rather increase the 
public debt for national defense than 
increase taxes, which might re- 
sult in lower income tax brackets. 
Close observers feel congress will 
not support the President on his pro- 
posed defense expenditures. Legis- 
lators, it is believed, are wary of 
the defense program because it is 
thought too large an appropriation 
would create war psychology 
throughout the country. 


ENGINEERING COUNCIL 
REVIEWS 1939 SURVEYS 
Proposal that industrial concerns 
give summer employment to uni- 
versity students from Central and 
South America was advanced at the 
twentieth annual assembly of 


American Engineering council, 
meeting here Jan. 11-12. Plan was 
presented by Prof. F. N. Menefee, 
University of Michigan, who re- 


favorable reaction on the 
part of industrial and university 
officials with whom he had dis- 
cussed the matter. 

Other features of the two-day 
meeting included talks by John M. 
Carmody, federal works adminis- 
trator; Arthur S. Flemming, United 
States civil service commission; 
Conway P. Coe, patents commis- 
sioner; Otto S. Beyer, chairman, 
national mediation board; A. C. 
Shire, technical director, United 
States housing authority; and Rich- 
ard F. Pattee, assistant chief, divi- 
sion of cultural relations, state de- 
partment. 

Remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to consideration of work 
accomplished during the past year 
by committees in the fields of pub- 
lic affairs, patents, surveys and 
maps and public works. 

New officers for 1940 are: Presi- 
dent, Alonzo J. Hammond, consult- 
ing engineer, Chicago; vice presi- 
dents, William L. Batt, president 
SKF Industries, Philadelphia, and 


ported 
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Col. Donald H. Sawyer, federal 
works agency; treasurer, Leonard 
J. Fletcher, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


ASSIGN 1940 TIN PLATE 
SCRAP EXPORT ALLOTMENTS 


Allotments totaling 7263 gross 
tons of tin plate scrap have been 
assigned to 35 producers of that 
commodity for export during 1940, 
subject to license. Applications 
were received from 38 companies 
for allotments totaling 11,961 gross 
tons. 

Three applicants failed to qualify 
because of failure to comply with 
regulations. Other applications were 
reduced to comply with require- 
ments. 

Requests for license to export tin 
plate scrap during 1940 may be sub- 
mitted by any producer who has 
been assigned an allotment or by 
any person authorized by such pro- 
ducer to export tin plate scrap under 
his allotment. 

Attention of producers to whom 
allotments have been assigned has 
been called to paragraph 7 of the 
rules of procedure which provides 
that licenses will not be issued dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
for exportation of tin plate scrap 
in quantities in excess of 50 per 
cent of any allotment of 50 gross 
tons or more, and to paragraph 9 
which states the national munitions 
control board may revoke, cancel 
or modify at any time allotments 
or licenses and may modify rules 
of procedure under which they have 
been issued whenever, in its opinion, 
such action is required in order to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Allotments totaling 13,636 gross 
tons of tin plate scrap were assigned 
for export, subject to license, during 
1939. One hundred and seventy-two 
licenses were issued, authorizing 
exportation of 10,699 gross tons 
of tin-plate scrap valued at $200,- 
497.52. All licenses issued during 
1939 named Japan as the country 
of destination. 


HULL APPOINTS ADVISORY 
FOREIGN RELATIONS BOARD 


Special committee was set up last 
week by the secretary of state to 
gather and study data of overseas 
war measures and the manner in 
which problems arising from them 
may best be handled to avoid shock 
and to prevent undesirable enduring 
results. Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles is chairman, Hugh 
Wilson vice-chairman. 

In announcing this new advisory 
committee on problems of foreign 
relations, Secretary of State Hull 
declared “the war has_ brought 
about, and is continuing to bring 
about, a series of measures and 
policies on the part of both belliger- 
ents and neutrals which immediately 
affect the United States and which 
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may have consequences of an en- 
during nature upon our country’s 
foreign relations once peace is estab- 
lished. 

“Some of the most important and 
immediate of these measures and 
policies are in the field of economic 
activity and relations. The war has 
absorbed the labor and production 
of much of the world in armament 
and military activity. When the war 
ends, problems of readjustment to 
peace-time production will be pre- 
sented, which may gravely affect the 
United States.” 


NAVY OFFICIALS ASSERT 
FLEET EXPANSION ESSENTIAL 


Navy department officials ap- 
peared last week before the house 
naval affairs committee urging ex- 
penditure of $1,300,000,000 for naval 
expansion. 

Secretary of the Navy Edison and 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, chief of 
naval operations, were principal 
witnesses. Mr. Edison told the com- 
mittee he believed the proposed 25 
per cent increase in the fleet’s size 
is needed in view of the present 
situation. 

Admiral Stark asserted that un- 
less quick action toward increasing 
the strength of the fleet is taken, 
United States will be in a weak 
naval position by the end of the 
present European war. He indicated 
the navy’s expansion program has 
been revised to provide for some 
larger ships than had been con- 
templated. 

The present program calls for 77 
combat ships and 30 auxiliaries. It 
was originally announced by Repre- 
sentative Vinson, chairman, house 
naval committee, that the proposed 
increase was for 95 warships and 
31 auxiliaries. 

Navy plans, Admiral Stark told 
the committee, provide for an ap- 
proximate 25 per cent tonnage in- 
crease. It was not made _ plain 
whether the navy has definitely de- 
cided to include some battleships in 
the program previously omitted, or 
whether battleships larger than 
45,000 tons, the current maximum, 
have been decided upon. 

During the course of his testi- 


mony, it was revealed the two 
battleships for which President 
Roosevelt recently asked initial 


funds would probably be sister ships 
of the two 45,000-ton vessels for 
which funds were voted at the last 
session of congress. 

“We are satisfied there is nothing 
on the ways superior to what we 
have building or in contemplation,” 
he asserted. Admiral Stark’s ex- 
planation of present construction 
plans made it plain the navy does 
not contemplate starting any 50,000 
or 52,000-ton ships this year. 

Comparing the advantages and 
disadvantages of super-battleships, 
Admiral Stark remarked that while 





a bigger craft obviously would be 
superior to an individual smaller 
ship, it should also be remembered 
that there is some advantage in 
numbers. 

Admiral Stark also told the com- 
mittee the navy planned to obtain 


200 more two-engine, long-range 
bombers of the type which flew in 
formation of 48 from San Diego, 
Calif., to the Panama Canal last 
year. Already 450 of these planes 
have been procured or ordered. 

He reported, further, that the 
navy is experimenting with 18-inch 
guns for battleships. Its largest 
now are 16 inches. 


TNEC REPORTS COMMODITIES 
PRICES REMAIN STABLE 


Temporary national economics 
committee, conducting a price study 
at the request of President Roose- 
velt, reports no serious increase in 
the general level of commodity 
prices has taken place since out- 
break of war in Europe. However, 
extensive rises in the price of cer- 
tain imports and domestic products 
that have a direct war use have been 


noted. “The general trend of 
prices,” the committee says, “is still 
upward.” 


Need for continued scouting of 
markets, the committee reports, is 
indicated by the fact that “raw ma- 
terials prices have been rising sharp- 
ly during recent weeks and are now 
more than 11 per cent higher than 
at the end of August, while semi- 
finished products are more than i2 
per cent above their pre-war level. 
Finished products, as a group, have 
risen little, being but 3.4 per cent 
higher Dec. 30 than Aug. 26.” 


GOVERNMENT IRON AND STEEL 
PURCHASES TOTAL $386,167 


During the week ended Dec. 30, the 
government purchased $386,167.04 
worth of iron and steel products 
under the Walsh-Healey act, as fol- 
lows: Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., $10,732.02; United States 
Steel Products Co., Washington, 
$11,462; J. C. Busch Co., Milwaukee, 
$13,860; Wm. Scrimgeour, Wash- 
ington, $12,763.52; Patent Scaffold- 
ing Co. Inc., Philadelphia, $20,207.10; 
Keystone Bolt & Nut Corp., New 
York, $12,609.45; Phillips & But- 
torff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
$20,255.50; A. B. Murray Co. Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $15,656.46. 

Widin Metal Goods Co., Garwood, 
N. J., $9,678 (estimated); National 
Electric Products Corp., Pittsburgh, 
$25,000; Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco, $160,422; Columbia Steel 


Co., Seattle, $11,922.33; Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., New York, 
$13,796.36. 


Garcia Hermanos Inc., Bayanen, 
P. R., $13,618.30; Lalance & Gros- 
jean Corp., Woodhaven, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $17,700; and American Loco- 
motive Co., Railway Steel Spring 
division, New York, $16,484. 
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AIRCRAFT BOOKINGS SINCE 
JAN. 1 ESTABLISHES NEW PEAK 


@ ORDERS booked by aircraft 
manufacturers since Jan. 1 were 
the largest on record for the period. 
New business signed by 15 leading 
producers approximated $75,000,000 
while deliveries were about $25,000,- 
000. 

Manufacturers sharing in the new 
orders, and estimated amounts add- 
ed to their backlogs are as follows: 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., $20,000,000; Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J., $16,000,- 
000; Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif., $20,000,000; Republic 
Aircraft Corp., Farmingdale, L. L., 
$1,300,000 and United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn., $15,000,000. 

What is reported to be one of the 
largest orders ever placed for com- 
mercial craft was awarded Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 
This called for forty DC-4, 4-en- 
gined transports, valued at $14,000,- 
000, for United, American, Eastern 
and Pan American airlines and Neth- 
erlands K.L.M. airline. 

Contracts to be awarded shortly 
include: A British order to Douglas 
for attack bombers to cost $30,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000; another British 
order to Consolidated for patrol 
bombers valued at about $5,000,000; 
a French order to Glenn L. Martin, 
Baltimore; and one or more British 
orders for pursuit planes. 

British plans for purchase of ap- 
proximately 10,000 military § air- 
planes in this country in the next 
18 months were laid before gov- 
ernment officials in Washington. 
This figure is based upon British es- 
timates of amount of foreign \as- 
sistance necessary to achieve air $u- 
premacy over Germany by June. 
It does not take into account the 
extent of possible French pur- 
chases. 


Seeks 50-Passenger Plane 


Early last week American Export 
Airlines contracted with Vought 
Sikorsky Aircraft Co., Stratford, 
Conn., for three 58,000-pound flying 
boats for nonstop service between 
United States and Europe. 

While testifying before the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority last week, 
Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, said his . com- 
pany intends to ask American: air- 
plane makers to submit designs for 
a 50-passenger plane: capable of fly- 
ing 5000 miles nonstop, 300 miles 
per hour. 

Contracts for $206,000 were re- 
ceived by Ryan Aeronautical Co., 
San Diego, Calif. According to 
T. Claude Ryan, president, these 
were from three aircraft producers 
for exhaust manifold systems to be 
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installed on United States army 
planes and for aircraft to be ex- 
ported. 

Last week CAA recommended in 
its first annual report to congress 
immediate allocation of $100,000,000 
in WPA funds and a $25,000,000 spe- 
cial appropriation for airport devel- 
opment in this country. Increase 
in pilots has created a strong de- 
mand for civil aircraft engines and 
accessories as well as for the vari- 
ous maintenance and _ operations 
services. 

Stockholders of Boeing Airplane 
Co., Seattle, have approved a pro- 
posed increase in authorized capital 
from 800,000 to 1,250,000 shares of 
$5 par value. Second proposal, trans- 
ferring $3,471,686 to earned surplus 
from paid-in surplus also was ap- 
proved, eliminating deficit from 
earned surplus account. Philip G. 
Johnson, president, reports no defi- 
nite program has been adopted as 
yet for issuance of additional shares. 


$215,000,000 Spent for 
Industrial Research 
@ Approximately $215,000,000 was 


spent for industrial research dur- 
ing 1939 by 2000 United States 


companies, according to Dr. William 
A. Hamor, associate director, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, in a report to American 
Chemical society, New York. 

“About 250 manufacturing corpo- 
rations are sustaining long-range 
investigations in research founda- 
tions,” Dr. Hamor finds. 

“A considerable number of com- 
panies, mostly small concerns that 





have no laboratories of their own, 
or larger companies that encounter 
few problems or are engaging in 
research for the first time, are regu- 
lar or occasional clients of consult- 
ing laboratories. There are said to 
be 250 of these commercial labora- 
tories in the country. 

The steel industry spent about 
$10,000,000 for industrial research, 
Dr. Hamor found. “Nearly 2550 sci- 
entists are employed, while close to 
1300 others devote part of their time 
to investigational activities. 

“The steel industry has invested 
more than $9,000,000 in providing 
facilities for these research workers. 
About 33 per cent of the expenditure 
is devoted to the improvement of 
the quality of products, and 19 per 
cent is spent in the betterment of 
manufacturing methods. The devel- 
opment of new products represents 
20 per cent of the activities.” 

The automobiie industry saved 
more than $10,000,000 last year by 
salvaging waste materials,. Dr. 
Hamor adds. The railroads yesti- 
mate annual savings of $2,000,000 
would result.from development of 
a chemical to ‘inhibit corrosive ef- 
fects of brine from refrigerator cars 
on equipment, track and bridges. 

Nearly half the 32,000 scientists 
and engineerS*engaged in industrial 
research are employed by the chemi- 
cal, petroleum and electrical labora 
tories, according to Dr. Hamor. 

“A trend of vast purport during 
the year was toward the utilization 
of plastics by the armed forces of 
every major nation.” In other coun 
tries, as well as the United States, 
he concludes, most impressive 
have occurred in 


strides plastics. 





Eighteen-Cylinder Duplex-Cyclone Engine 


a Developed by Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Pat- 
erson, N. J., this Duplex- 
Cyclone, 2000-horsepow- 
er, commercial aircraft 
engine, is as the name 
implies, two 9-cylinder 
Cyclones built on one 
crankshaft. Staggered in 
construction, the cylin- 
ders in the rear row are 
arranged on the crank- 
case to fill in the gaps 
between those in the 
front row, providing an 
adequate flow of cool- 
ing air over both front 
and rear banks of cyl- 
inders 
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Mirrors of MOTORDOM 








By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
@ SHORTLY before noon iast 
Thursday a shiny r2ew Chevrolet 
wheeled to the end of a_ Flint, 
Mich., assembly line, looking no dif- 
ferent from those which preceded 
it or those which followed after. 
But it was an epoch-making car- 
the 25,000,000th turned out by Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.—and greeting it 
as it rolled off the line were Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., chairman, W. S. Knud- 
sen, president, and other high-rank- 
ing Officials of the corporation and 
the Chevrolet division. Five hun- 
dred veteran employes from other 
plants in Lansing, Flint, Pontiac 
and Detroit watched the glittering 
1940 model receive its finishing 
touches and their thoughts went 
back to the early days of automo- 
bile manufacturing, before 1910 
when the corporation was embark- 
ing on its vast career. 

Later in the day, the veteran em- 
ployes and their wives attended a 
dinner with 50 executives of GM 
in Detroit and then journeved to 
the Masonic temple here where a 
rousing musical and dramatic pre- 
sentation was staged, commemorat- 
ing the progress achieved in the 
past 30 years of automobile manu- 
facturing. 


Organizer Unsung but Present 


An observer of all the fanfare in- 
cident to the occasion could not 
help but be impressed by the many 
“big names” in motordom who par- 
ticipated, but at the same time 
could not help wondering about one 
individual, unsung and aloof, who 
probably had as great a part, if 
not greater, than any of the others 
in building the colossal General Mo- 
tors Corp.—W. C. Durant. 

He it was who organized General 
Motors Co. in 1908, after reorganiz- 
ing and expanding Buick; and by 
the end of 1909 had acquired 20 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 


use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 
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auto and accessory companies, had 
moved the Weston-Mott plant to 
Flint near Buick, had brought Albert 
Champion, a Frenchman, to Flint 
and induced him to start making 
the famous AC spark plugs there. 

’ Durant even made overtures to 
acquire Ford and Willys-Overland, 
but could not get together enough 
cash to satisfy Mr. Ford. About 
this time, however, Durant had to 
retire from General Motors to satis- 
fy the demands of New York bank- 
ers, but his great dreams of power 
went on nonetheless. 

He backed the ideas of Louis 
Chevrolet who wanted to build a 
small car with beauty of design, 
ample power and moderate price. 
So in November, 1911, the Chevro- 





let Motor Co. was organized under 
direction of Durant and in a few 
years the money began rolling in, 
public fancy captivated by the Chev- 
rolet Baby Grand touring car and 
Royal Mail roadster. 

Durant moved from Detroit to 
New York and started the machine- 
ry to regain control of General Mo- 
tors. He offered five shares of 
Chevrolet stock for one of General 
Motors, and stockholders in the lat- 
ter company flocked to his call. 
When he had control of a majority 
of GM stock, he offered to have his 
Chevrolet company taken into the 
GM organization. This was refused 
so at the stockholders’ meeting on 
Sept. 16, 1915, Durant brought in 
basket after basket of certificates 





‘“World’s Largest Air-Conditioned Industrial Plant’’ 








@ Largest air-conditioned industrial plant in the world is the claim made for this 
tool and die shop completed by Ford Motor Co., at its Rouge plant. Central 


bay is 1200 feet long and 300 feet wide. 


In background are large diecutting ma- 


chines; in left foreground a collection of plaster patterns 
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establishing his control of General 
Motors again on the seventh anni- 
versary of its incorporation. He 
was in the saddle once more. 

The business recession of 1921 
and a declining stock market com- 
bined to put Durant in hot water 
again. He kept on buying General 
Motors stock to keep up the price 
and his street loans were said to 
have approached $35,000,000. Pub- 
lic confidence was waning, earnings 
were falling and bankers were fear- 
ful of selling out Durant. The only 
organization powerful enough to 
help out was the DuPonts, so they 
finally took over his holdings and 
Durant resigned for the second and 
last time Nov. 30, 1920. 


D in Stonework 


3usiness men here who were ac- 
tive when Durant was on the local 
scene will tell you of the day when 
W. C. stood out in front of the 
General Motors building as _ it 
neared completion to watch work- 
men hoist stone blocks into posi- 
tion which would proclaim to the 
world that this great structure was 
the Durant building. 

No sooner had this work started, 
it is said, than a wire came through 
from New York from the Morgan 
interests issuing instructions that 
the building was not to be called 
the Durant building and to take 
down the blocks. But even now, 
at the tops of certain columns on 
the front of the building the letter 
“PD” can be seen in some of the 
stonework. 

Durant is in his seventies and still 
“putters” around Flint, managing 
property of various sorts and occa- 
sionally frequenting the Durant ho- 
tel there. Often he must look back 
to those better days when he was 
manipulating millions of dollars 
and hundreds of companies with 
unbelievable facility and acumen. 
Certainly it seems W. C. should be 
near the end of the parade in the 
“March of Men and Motors.” 


@ THE BUICK division’s share of 
General Motors 25,000,000 cars is an- 
nounced as 3,747,347 or 14.8 per 
cent. Almost a third of these, or 
1,098,063 have been made in the 
past five years. The first Buicks 
were built in 1904 when production 
totaled 37. Annual total did not 
exceed 100,000 until 1916 and with 
the exception of a couple of years 
has been above the 100,000-mark 
ever since that time. 

A number of important improve- 
ments have been made in production 
facilities at the Buick foundry, un- 
der the supervision of the able B. H. 
Newell. This plant currently is 
melting about 800 tons of iron a 
day and turns out transmission 
cases, rear axle housings, cylinder 
blocks, heads, intake and exhaust 
manifolds, clutch plates, flywheels, 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


tappets, water pump and oil pump 
bodies, brackets and several other 
small parts for Buick and Olds re- 
quirements. Experiments now are 
being made in the centrifugal cast- 
ing of brake drums in permanent 
molds. 

Most recent innovation is the in- 
stallation of two sprue mills for 
cleaning sand from all gates, risers, 
sprues and other scrap from cast- 
ings. 

Thus by cleaning off this sand it 
has been possible to reduce silicon 
in the charge by 10 points, reduce 
coke consumption by 20 pounds. per 
charge and cut limestone from’ 80 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1937 1938 1939 
Jan....... S@Bi86 226,952 356,950 
Feb.......- 883,900 202,597 317,517 
March 519,022 238,447 389,489 
April 553,231 237,929 354,263 
May......  Sees77 210,174 313,214 
June 521,153 189,402 324,235 
July .. 456,909 150,450 218,478 
Aug. : 405,072 96,946 103,343 
Sept. can Ltoene 89,623 192,672 
Oct. . 837,979 215,286 323,017 
Nov. ..... 376,629 390,405 370,194 
11 mos... . 4,669,088 2,248,211 3,263,372 
Dec. 347,349 406,960 
Year 5,016,437 2,655,171 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 

Week ended: 1940 19393 

Dec. 16 . 117,805 102,905 

Dec. 23 117,705 92,890 

a | SR ee ee 89,365 75,215 

Jan, 6 £7,510 76.685 

Jan, 13 111,330 86,925 


+Comparable week. 
Week Ended 


Jan. 13 Jan. 6 
General Motors 46,790 38,090 
Chrysler 27,115 22,165 
Ford ay Pret, 20,640 
RD RETR 6 x ss 11,875 6,615 





pounds to 60 pounds. The sprue 
mills are horizontal cylinders of 
steel, 66 inches in diameter and 30 
feet long. 

Serap from castings is dumped 
into a skip at one end which raises 
and empties the material into the 
cylinder, the latter being rotated 
slowly through a°50-horsepower mo- 
tor and speed reducer. When the 
skip returns to its lower position 
a limit switch stops rotation of 
the cylinder, so that it operates only 
while the skip is raising and lower- 
ing. 

By the time four loads have been 
placed in the cylinder, the first load 
is beginning to drop out of the other 
end into the storage yard below. 
The yard is floored with railroad 
ties and the cleaned scrap is han- 
dled by a crane with magnet. Hence 
there is no chance for any sand 
to adhere to the scrap as it goes 





on its way to the cupola charging 
floor. 

Sand removed in the sprue mills 
falls through slots in the cylinder 
lining at the discharge end onto an 
apron conveyor which transfers it 
to a tailings conveyor which in turn 
passes over a magnetic pulley, re- 
moving any small pieces of iron still 
in the sand. 

Buick also has installed at a cost 
of about $250,000 drying and aerat- 
ing cylinders for conditioning all 
core sand used by the foundry. This 
equipment, it is claimed, will pay for 
itself in two years by virtue of 
elimination of scrap cores and of 
making available a uniform, dry 
core sand which is essential for 
coreblowing machines. Practically 
all cores now are being made by 
coreblowing. 

Device Developed by “Necessity” 

Walking through the Buick foun- 
dry the other day, this observer 
came upon a gadget which appeared 
distinctly new and highly ingenious 

an automatic, mechanical broom. 
The device was perfected by neces- 
sity, the well known mother of in- 
vention, and the story behind it is 
a funny one but illustrative of how 
new ideas originate. It seems that 
formerly negroes were hired to 
sweep sand from mold conveyors 
as they swung around from the 
shakeout and neared the point where 
new molds were set on them. One 
particular sweeper found it most 
difficult to keep awake on the job, 
a monotonous one at best, just 
sweeping sand off a conveyor and 
through a grating in the floor for 
eight hours a day. One day Sam, 
the sleepy one, actually did doze off 
and while slumbering slipped and 
fell through the grating onto the 
conveyor belt below the floor, re- 
ceiving severe lacerations and well 
nigh breaking his leg. 

Reasoning that such things just 
could not be tolerated, an ingenious 
mechanic took a broom, mounted 
the handle in a small air cylinder 
and built up a frame alongside the 
conveyor to hold it. By means of 
dogs and suitable valves, the broom 
was made to reciprocate through a 
stroke the width of the conveyor. 

Chrysler has announced a newly 
styled model Known as the High- 
lander and featuring brilliant Scotch 
tartan plaid upholstery and match- 
ing moleskin leather trim. Pleated 
seat cushions and backs are in plaid 
cloth; door panels, arm rests and 
the like are in leather. The car 
is built in convertible coupe and 6- 
passenger close coupled coupe styles. 

Engineers are understood to be 
at work on a new engine for the 
Chrysler Royal model, patterned 
along conventional lines but show- 
ing additional power and having a 
number of minor refinements. 
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Russwin Anti-friction Pivot Hinges are designed for just such L_ 

















jobs as carrying these heavy ornamental doors, weighing up to 


1000 pounds each. 


INIMUM friction was the first re- 
M quirement in the design of Russell 
& Erwin Manufacturing Company’s Ad- 
justable Ball Bearing Pivot Hinges. 
Because hinges involve both radial and 
thrust loads, the design utilizes both ball 
thrust and Torrington Needle Bearings 
—an interesting example of the adapt- 
ability of the Needle Bearing for use 
with other types of bearings. 

“Torrington Needle Bearings were se- 
lected for the radial loads,” say Russell 
& Erwin engineers, “because of their 
compactness, ease of assembly, lubricant 
retaining qualities, and their compara- 
tively low cost. With them we were able 
to keep the knuckle diameters to an ab- 
solute minimum and to provide a truly 
anti-friction bearing capable of handling 
the heavy oscillating loads at very slow 
speeds, which the hinges are called upon 
to carry. 

“We feel that Torrington Needle 
Bearings have assisted us materially in 
making a most distinct advance in pivot 


hinge design.” 
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In these three types of pivot hinges, Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. combines Torrington Needle 
Bearings and ball bearings—the Needle Bearings to carry heavy radial loads in a limited space, the 
ball bearings to take the thrust. Note the compact designs obtained. 


You can build better value into your 
own product by incorporating the 








Torrington Needle Bearing—the bearing 
that gives anti-friction construction in 
small space at low cost, and needs little 
attention in service. The Torrington En- 
gineering Department will be glad to 
cooperate with you in laying out appli- 


cations for the Needle Bearing in your 
product. If you would like additional 
information on this unusual bearing, 
write for Catalog No.10. For Needle 
Bearings to be used in heavier service, 
request Booklet 103X from our asso- 
ciate, the Bantam Bearings Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
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November Exports Up 30.5%: 


Most Countries Increase Tonnage 


@ EXPORTS of steel and iron prod- 
ucts from the United States in No- 
vember, scrap excluded, totaled 332,- 
899 gross tons valued at $22,791,622, 
an increase of 30.5 per cent in quan- 
tity and 35.4 per cent in value over 
the October trade of 255,081 tons 
valued at $16,835,795, according to 
the department of commerce. In 





U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 
STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 


Gross Tens 








1939 = 1938—__ 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

Jan. 362,672 27,664 586,294 29,631 
Feb. 359,690 19,149 460,640 19,589 
March 474,360 25,369 526,883 11,827 
April 394,008 44,083 489,202 21,237 
May 532,641 28,142 540,639 20,814 
June 588,856 32,587 312,021 15,887 
July 513,664 30,851 263,699 14,728 
Aug. 477,078 28,328 242,139 20,041 
Sept. 575,613 29,874 346,068 27,958 
Oct. 591,856 19,189 425,431 26,445 
Novy 605,555 15,216 469,596 27,627 
Dec. > s 490,095 28,767 
Total 5,152,707 264,551 





November, 1938, exports were 196,- 
185 tons valued at $11,527,134. 

The entire world, except Africa, 
figured in the gain, South America 
showing the largest increase, from 
39,936 tons in October to 68,745 tons 
in November. The Far East was 
second, its trade expanding 23,073 
tons to a total of 72,680 tons, with 
North and Central America and the 
West Indies gaining 19,141 tons to 
a total of 97,769 tons. Europe was 
fourth with an increase of 13,842 
tons to 88,474 tons. Finland alone 
of the European belligerents took 
more steel in November than in Oc- 
tober, 769 tons compared with 568 
tons. African markets received only 
5231 tons compared with 12,278 tons 
in October. 

Tin plate was the leading product 
exported, 46,587 tons, about 20,000 
tons more than in October. Lead- 
ing purchasers of tin plate were: 
Brazil, 5260 tons; the Netherlands, 
4967 tons; Canada 3912 tons; Bel- 
gium, 2521 tons; Argentina, 2520 
tons; Chile, 2387 tons and China, 
2386 tons. 

Pig iron exports declined 14,000 
tons from October, to 36,618 tons, 
which included 21,470 tons to Swe- 
den and 12,230 tons to the United 
Kingdom. Ingots, blooms and other 
raw and semifinished steel exports 
totaled 28,464 tons, more than 
doubling October’s total. 

Canada was the leading market in 
point of tonnage, 66,140 tons, an in- 
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crease of 13,000 tons over October. 
The United Kingdom at 31,452 tons 
remained in second place despite a 
loss of about 15,000 tons. Sweden’s 
total of 26,876 tons was 15,000 tons 
over October. Japan took 26,160 
tons, about 10,000 tons above Oc- 
tober. 


For 11 months exports were 6.2 
per cent greater in quantity and 17.8 
per cent higher in value than in the 
corresponding period of 1938. Total 
for 11 months, 1939, was 2,104,967 
tons valued at $150,896,242, com- 
pared with 1,982,835 tons valued at 
$128,082,608 in 11 months of 1938. 


Scrap exports in November to- 
taled 272,656 tons, valued at $5,173,- 
374, compared with 336,775 tons 
valued at $5,730,606 in October. Ja- 
pan took 180,538 tons, United King- 
dom 30,960 tons, Canada 23,108 tons, 
Sweden 13,359 tons and Italy 11,252 
tons. 


For 11 months scrap exports to- 
taled 3,371,025 tons valued at $51,- 
746,059, an increase of 26 per cent 
in quantity and value over 2,675,196 
tons valued at $41,034,463 in the 
same period of 1938. 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Gross Tons) 
Jan. thru 


Nov, Oct. Nov 
Articles 1939 1939 1939 
Pig iron 36,618 50,134 158,112 
Ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen : 1,065 251 1,857 
Other ferroalloys : 555 861 3,194 


Ingots, blooms, etc.: 
Not containing alloy 
Alloy, incl. stainless 


28,464 13,633 119,176 
16,809 5,004 36,575 


Steel bars, cold fin. . 1,684 1,398 9,229 
Bars, iron ; ran 202 56 746 
Bars, concrete i oad 6,331 3,616 33,147 


Other steel bars: 


Not containing alloy 12,414 10,381 112,100 

Stainless steel : 5 6 246 

Alloy, not stainless 2,015 643 11,800 
Wire rods ‘ 4,236 2,779 24,630 
Boiler plate 1,298 672 8,001 
Other plates, not fab.: 

Not containing alloy 19,634 15,567 216,157 

Stainless steel 15 14 122 

Alloy, not stainless 94 83 2,043 
Skelp, iron or steel 25,359 14,085 69,876 
Sheets, gal. iron 881 439 5,684 
Sheets, gal, steel 10,203 11,310 92,613 


Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel 
(ungalvanized): 


Not containing alloy 19,585 19,562 237,688 


Stainless steel 202 103 970 

Alloy, not stainless 229 502 3,324 
Sheets, black iron... 1,409 1,293 8,087 
Strip steel, cold-rolled: 

Not containing alloy 2,425 4,629 21,347 

Stainless steel 71 66 631 

Alloys, not stainless 19 19 389 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 

Not containing alloy 7,346 5,452 53,348 

Stainless steel 1 71 300 

Alloy, not stainless 3 16 69 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 46,587 25,764 247,850 
Terneplate ; 454 1,133 5,045 
Tanks, except lined 26019 2,300 23,737 
Shapes, not fabricated 12,999 10,201 103,127 
Shapes, fabricated. 3,078 2,523 29,085 
Plates, fabricated 537 380 4,174 
Metal lath ae 213 183 1,229 
Frames and sashes 87 164 1,024 
Sheet piling : 4 89 752 7,085 





Jan. thru 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 


Articles 1939 1939 1939 
ee i 2,080 1,887 32,918 
Rails, under 60 lIbs.. 1,067 125 4,447 
Rails, relaying ..... 1127 1,541 15,286 
Rail fastenings ..... 556 381 8,358 
Switches, frogs, crsgs. 147 34 1,822 
Railroad spikes ..... 518 204 2,984 
R.R. bolts, nuts, etc. 382 229 1,744 
Boiler tubes, seamless 2,715 2,162 10,280 
Boiler tubes, welded. 120 31 616 
Pipe: 
Seamless casing, oil- 
a eee 6,759 64,117 
Do., welded .... 2,898 2,058 8,096 
Seamless black ... 1,443 917 7,991 
Pipe fittings: 
Mall. iron screwed. 452 665 3,975 
Cast-iron screwed. . 154 189 2,101 
Pipe and fittings for: 
Cast-iron pressure. 4,123 1,961 26,554 
Cast-iron soil ..... 1,596 1,530 9,904 
Pipe, welded: 
Black steel ....... 2,725 1,185 16,168 
Black wrought-iron 718 214 3,711 
Galvanized steel 4,565 2,786 23,645 
Galv. wrought-iron 343 363 2,932 
*All other pipe, ftgs. 971 746 5,444 
Wire: 
Plain iron or steel. 4,673 2,362 27,321 
Galvanized ....... 2,301 2,909 23,659 
Barbed 5 eee 6,604 6,800 46,261 
Woven-wire fencing . 257 367 3,033 
Woven-wire sc’n cloth: 
ee AE eee 61 47 427 
to re - 185 205 1,330 
Wire rope and cable. 548 741 4,072 
Wire OtTOG 46. .s-5: 26 168 931 
Electric welding rods 162 181 1,418 
Card clothing ..... 2 1 30 
Other wire Ca eats 1,195 1,140 8,155 
rrr 4,210 2,720 21,278 
Horseshoe nails .... 137 73 864 
SR VAs Ee ve eos 33 37 272 
Other nails, staples . 826 586 4,582 
Bolts, mach. screws. 963 814 7,729 
Castings: 
Gray iron (incl. 
semisteel) ...... 271 316 3,084 
Malleable iron 115 194 983 
Steel, not alloy.... 185 91 1,120 
Alloy, incl. stainless 67 149 1,330 
Car wheels, tires, 
axles: 
+Wheels and tires. . 1,218 914 10,003 
+Axles, no wheels 1,269 70 8,616 
+Axles with wheels 29 2 7,075 
Horseshoes and calks 40 4 196 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 
Not containing alloy 1,908. 2,027 12,562 
Alloy, incl. stainless 173 121 1,726 
TOCA 42. ....... 332,899 255,081 2,104,967 
Serap, iron and steel 271,293 334,664 3,347,291 
Scrap, tin plate ..... 476 760 9,411 
Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc. 199 340 5,764 
Waste-waste tin plate 688 1,011 8,559 


Total scrap . 272,656 336,775 3,371,025 


GRAND TOTAL 605,555 591,856 5,475,992 


Iron ore . 210,780 221,676 1,088,218 


* New class. Includes flanged malleable 
cast-iron fittings, expansion joints, and riveted 
pipe and fittings. 

+ New class, 


Ratio of Nonbessemer 
Ore Slightly Higher 


@ In the total 44,552,103 gross tons 
of Lake Superior iron ore shipped 
in 1939, 34,064,988 tons, or 76.46 per 
cent, was nonbessemer. In 1938 non- 
bessemer represented 72.8 per cent, 
and in 1937, 74.2 per cent. 

Bessemer ore in 1939 amounted 
to 8,528,470 tons, 19.14 per cent of 
the total, compared with 22.1 per 
cent in 1938, and 20.9 per cent in 
1937. Manganiferous ore represented 
2.86 per cent and siliceous ore 1.54 
per cent in 1939, approximately the 
same as in preceding year. 
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Faster Pace. Broader Scope In 


Canadian War Orders Promised 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ IMMEDIATE and sharp increases 
in awards for war materials are 
promised in announcements by gov- 
ernment officials. Orders for ships, 
airplanes, guns, shells and other 
equipment will be made _ without 
further delay. In addition large 
expenditures have been authorized, 
or are planned, for building con- 
struction on war account. 

C. D. Howe, Canadian transport 
minister, has announced 72 boats, 
ranging from 18-foot dinghies to 
steel ships of the ‘“whale-catcher” 
design soon will be awarded. Tend- 
ers for some already have been re- 
ceived. Practically all Canadian 
yards will participate in the busi- 
ness. 

The shipbuilding program, esti- 
mated to cost $17,000,000, includes 30 
“whale-catchers” which will cost 
about $400,000 each. Imminence of 
awards is quickening interest in 
plates and_ structura! steel. Ca- 
nadian plate capacity, however, is 
booked to May for railway rolling 
stock and shipbuilding requirements 
likely will be placed in the United 
States. 

While this program was getting 
under way, it was reported the Brit- 
ish ministry of shipping has opened 


negotiations in Washington for the 
purchase of “a quantity” of Amer- 
ican merchant vessels made idle by 
United States neutrality legislation. 

Canada, it is said, is aiding in the 
negotiations by offering to earmark 
large sums of American currency 
held in this country for part pay- 
ment on the ships. If deal is com- 
pleted, the ships would be placed 
under British registry and would 
be used to transport war materials 
from Canada to England. 

(Simultaneously with the arrival 
of the British delegation in Wash- 
ington, a bill was introduced in the 
senate to prohibit transfer, sale or 
loan of American vessels to foreign 
registry during the neutrality pe- 
riod.) 


Canada To Build Planes 


Mr. Howe has announced the Ca- 
nadian airplane industry will share 
in contracts in connection with the 
commonwealth air training plan. He 
said orders will be placed for 4367 
planes, of which 1282 will be built 
in Canada, except engines, which 
will be obtained in United States 
and England. 

The minister stated large British 
orders for munitions expected by 
Canadian manufacturers have not 





Ready for the Next Stage 





@ Thousands of steel “blanks” stacked “somewhere in England.” to be transported 


to a munitions factory where they will be used in making projectiles. 


These 


billets are next forged to form a cavity which will contain the bursting charge. 
They are then machined, heat treated, fitted with fuse timer, and assembled with 


brass case containing a projecting charge and detonator. 
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appeared yet “for the obvious reason 
that the tempo of war activity has 
not been as rapid as anticipated. 

Government officials in Ottawa 
promise Canadian war orders will 
mount rapidly from now on. Large 
expansion of munitions making is 
expected although in the first four 
months of the war orders did not 
exceed $90,000,000, including the 
$25,000,000 for railroad equipment. 
During the past week orders placed 
by the Canadian war supply board 
totaled $1,300,000. 

Awards for the week included: 
North American Aviation Inc., In- 


glewood, Calif., $34,741; Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Ine., Santa Monica, 


Calif., $21,152; Northern Electrie Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $67,401; British 
air ministry, $25,000; Noorduyn Av 
iation Ltd., $18,218; Canadian Mar- 
coni Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., $8196; 
Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., $7465; Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort 
Erie, Ont., $6420. Marine equip 
ment orders went to the British ad- 
miralty at $133,739 and Halifax Ship- 
yards Ltd., Halifax, N. S., $95,832. 

Cfficials of Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp., Sydney, N. S., state the com- 


J 





@ Additional news of the steel and 
metalworking industries will be 
found on pages 76, 77 and 78. 





pany’s position in secondary steel 
production activities, which were 
strengthened by acquisition in 1937 
of units at Ojibway, Ont., from Unit 
ed States Steel Corp., have contrib- 
uted materially to both business and 
earnings during the past year and 
appear likely to increase in impor- 
tance and value. 

Most steel products plants are op 
erating at or around capacity, and 
have been at this rate for about six 
months. Such units include the 
wire and nail plants, the fence com- 
panies and Peck Rolling’ mills. 
Canadian Bridge Co. has been doing 
relatively well. 


COLONEL WRIGHT APPOINTED 
BRITISH STEEL CONTROLLER 


LONDON 
Col. Charles Wright has been ap- 
pointed British controller of iron and 
steel, succeeding Sir Andrew Dun 
can, new board of trade president. 
Colonel Wright has been deputy iron 
and steel controller since the war, 
and was iron and steel controller of 
production in the ministry of muni- 
tions from 1917 to 1919. Recently 
resigned as chairman of Guest Keen 
Baldwin’s Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. and 
of Baldwins Ltd., Colonel Wright was 
president, British Iron and Steel in- 
stitute from 1931 to 1933, and presi- 
dent, British Iron and Steel federa- 
tion from 1937 to 1938. 
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@ THE FOREMOST lesson of the past 
decade, according to the summary of the 
annual report of the secretary of com- 
merce, is that deflation generates cumula- 
tive forces which may completely shatter 
the productive mechanism. To prevent 
these disastrous deflations is a fundamental 
responsibility of government. The second 
conclusion is that the tremendous wastes 
involved in continued deflation are entirely 
unnecessary. In recent years, says the re- 
port, we have developed the techniques nec- 
essary to halt a deflationary process and 
to secure recovery. The aggressive eco- 
nomic expansion of the past century was 
nourished by the vigorous optimism of a 
nation expanding its geographical frontiers 
and exploiting its resources. Today the 
federal government can restore that op- 
timism through a guaranty that the risks 
of periodic economic breakdowns will be 
eliminated, that the consumers’ market will 
expand, that the process of intensive ex- 
ploitation of new industries and new prod- 
ucts can be safely undertaken. 


Says Vast Potential Market Depends 
On Lowering of Commodity Prices 


The vast potential expansion that awaits 
us, Says the report, may be illustrated by 
the fact that in 1935-36 more than 12 mil- 
lion families had incomes below $1000 a 
year. If the incomes of all these families 
had averaged $1000 a year, their annual 
expenditures would have been greater by 
about 4 billion dollars. Looking at the 
problem from the point of view of prices 
rather than income, a vast potential mar- 
ket awaits further progress in the appli- 
cation of mass-production techniques. A 
reduction %f construction costs, for ex- 
ample, to make houses available at $2500 
would tap a substantial fraction of this 
potential market. TVA is cited to show 


how reduction in rates on electricity has 
led to an increase of 88 per cent in its use. 

On every side, says the report, there 
exist deep-seated and long-standing ar- 
rangements to freeze prices, restrict mar- 
kets and resist technological changes. On 
the part of business a general readjust- 
ment of pricing policies to the require- 
ments of modern mass consumption is nec- 
essary. Many businesses now operate on 
the basis of a break-even point placed at 
a low proportion of capacity. 


Suggested Remedies Do Not Place 
Emphasis on Sound Principles 


During our earlier history, high prices 
and high profits diverted employment of 
money from consumption to investment. 
Today high prices discourage consumption 
but fail to expand investment. Modern 
production techniques and full utilization 
of resources today demand broad markets. 
Such markets can be obtained only through 
prices which fully reflect the efficiency of 
these techniques. While the federal gov- 
ernment, the report continues, encourages 
private investment by every means in its 
power, the government must help provide 
the necessary jobs that cannot be found 
in private employment and support the na- 
tion’s buying power through public action. 

Businessmen perusing the report will be 
struck by its lofty and dispassionate tenor. 
However, it contains no recognition of the 
basic law that deflation at times becomes 
essential and desirable as a cure for eco- 
nomic ills. It places emphasis on increased 
production through increased purchasing 
power rather than the other way around. 
It sees low prices rather than profit op- 
portunities as necessary for business expan- 
sion and widespread employment.  Sug- 
gesting as it does more control rather than 
less, it will not encourage business. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Business Activity Back 


Near Pre-Holiday Level 


@ HOLIDAY influences tended to 
disrupt the record of business dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 6, thus mak- 
ing it difficult to determine the im- 
mediate trend. There are no indi- 
eations of a sharp contraction in 
business for the near future, al- 
though it appears that industrial 
activity has opened the new year 
at a somewhat slower pace than 
prevailed during the latter part of 
1939. However, the current rate of 


activity is well above that recorded 
in the corresponding period last year 
and is slightly better than regis- 
tered early in 1937. 

During the week ended Jan. 6, 
STEEL’S index of activity regained a 
portion of the ground lost in the 
previous holiday period. The index 
now stands at 110.3, compared with 
104 in the week ended Dec. 30 and 
70.1 in the same week last year. 

Steelmaking operations rebound- 





ed to 86.5 per cent during the week 
ended Jan. 6. This represents an 
encouraging gain from the 75.5 per 
cent rate recorded during Christmas 
week, but remains below the pre- 
holiday levels. Indications point to 
a leveling off in steelworks opera- 
tions through the remainder of this 
month. 

A high rate of activity for some 
weeks is indicated among the major 
steel consuming groups. 
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Buildings 


Panel type construction cuts first cost $12 per em- 


ploye, offers reduced and simplified maintenance. Walls 


are insulated and comfortable to the touch at all times 


@ RECENT erection of 20 panel-type 
inside and outside utility structures 
and buildings at Irvin Works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Carne- 
gie building, Pittsburgh, demon- 
strate that industrial offices, 
wash and locker rooms of pre- 
fabricated sheet metal offer sub- 
stantial economies in first cost. Ad- 
ditional advantages noted are: Ease 
in plumbing and steam fitting, con- 
trol of temperature and ventilation, 
improved working conditions, facil- 
ity in installation of electrical lines 
and fixtures, elimination of fire haz- 
ards, reduced and simplified mainte- 
nance, insulated inside wall sur- 
faces comfortable to the touch at 
all times, and surfaces easily kept 
sanitary. 

Previous experience indicated a 
cost of $75 per employe to provide 
wash, locker and toilet facilities. 
New type of prefabricated build- 
ings, installed in most cases after 
main mill buildings were erected, 
provide better facilities at $63 per 
employe. 


Wide Range of Sizes 


The various prefabricated struc- 
tures cover a wide range of sizes 
and shapes. Three are two-story 
units, with offices on first floor and 
wash and locker rooms on the sec- 
ond. Other units serve exclusively 
as offices. Most units, however, are 
wash and locker rooms which in- 
clude shower and toilet facilities. 

Orderliness and rapidity are fea- 
tured in the erection of these pre- 


Top—Exterior view, girls’ welfare 
building which has a through corridor 
with wash and locker facilities on one 
side and kitchen, dining room and re- 
creation quarters on the other 
Center Main mill office 
Below—Weigh and traffic office 
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fabricated units. On _ single-story 
structures, two men with an occa- 
sional helper are sufficient. Ex- 
terior walls, roof, partitions, pipe 
closets, etc., of all buildings are con- 
structed from prefabricated light- 
gage flat-rolled sheets, formed into 
various shapes and sections to pro- 
vide for connecting panels and for 
structural strength. Wall and roof 
sections for these buildings were 
delivered cut to size by supplier. 

Floor and 8-inch curb are con- 
crete cast integrally with founda- 
tion bolts in place. After founda- 
tion hardens, a felt mastic strip is 
laid and metal sill pieces are fast- 
ened on it. Wall sections are erect- 
ed on curbing. 

Assembly methods vary accord- 
ing to type and design of building. 
Tack and seam welding, self-tapping 
screws and concealed bolts and clips 
are used. Doors are formed steel 
of hollow metal or kalemine con- 
struction and have stainless steel 
kick plates full width of door and 
8 inches high. Windows are all 
rolled steel sections, commercial 
projected type. 

Metal sections are delivered fin- 
ished with a shop coat of baked-on 
lacquer or leaded paint. In most 
buildings, interior surfaces are fur- 
ther finished with two coats of 
brushed-on enamel and exterior sur- 
faces with two of aluminum paint. 

All of these buildings have flat 
roofs. Ceilings are about 11 feet 
above floor for good ventilation. 
Roof decks are prefabricated flat- 
rolled light-gage steel shaped for 
strength. Roofs for outside build- 
ings are 1-inch insulating board fin- 
ished with a four-ply built-up com- 
position roofing. 

Several insulating materials are 
used in the walls, according to type 
of structure: Granular material 
sealed in place, insulating board of 









various materials incorporated into 
basic design, and paper-covered rock- 
wool bats installed as construction 
advances. In installing, bats are 
compressed to fit the 3-inch parti- 
tions to hold themselves in place 
when inner surface plates are at- 
tached. Upper ends of cellular walls 
are sealed. Main partitions around 
office units are insulated to elim- 
inate mill noises. 

All inside structures have ex- 
haust-fan ventilators in roofs, exte- 
rior structures have natural-draft 
ventilators. 

Units erected outside of main 
mill buildings have gutters extend- 
ing all around structure, flashed in- 
tegrally with roof covering. Down- 
spouts extend to yard level or con- 
nect to storm sewer. 

Some shower rooms are faced en- 
tirely with porcelain enameled 
Sheets while others are porcelain 
enameled to a height of 8 feet, the 
facing extending out from shower 
sections to avoid splashing of paint- 
ed surfaces. 

Germicidal Floor Surfaces 

Women’s showers are porcelain 
enameled individual cabinets with 
dressing compartments on_ sides. 
Floors in showers, locker rooms 
adjoining showers, wash rooms and 
toilets are finished with a germi- 
cidal floor surface, troweled on the 
concrete, which has a permanently 
inhibitive effect on organisms re 
sponsible for athlete’s foot and 
other fungus growths. 

These’ prefabricated buildings 
make possible quick and_ easy 
plumbing work. Toilet piping is 
concealed in 2-foot 6-inch pipe spaces 
with access doors for ease in 
maintenance and periodical valve 
adjustments. 

Several different types of wash 
fixtures are used, including porce- 
lain enameled circular wash foun- 
tains and wall-hung trays. To elim- 
inate danger from broken glass, 
mirrors are highly polished stainless 
steel sheets. Washstands, trays 
and kickplates on doors also are 
stainless steel. 

Men’s lockers are 12 x 18 inches x 6 
feet with sloping tops to facilitate 
dusting and discourage accumula- 
tion of odds and ends. Women’s 
lockers are 15 x 18 inches by 6 feet. 
Heating installations depend on 
size of rooms and use. Large lock- 
er rooms and wash rooms have unit 
heaters suspended from ceiling. 
Shower and wash rooms use ceiling 
or wall-hung steel radiators of the 
fin type. Offices are heated by sim- 
ilar wall-type radiators. Steam 
comes from 200-pound pressure 
main plant lines and is reduced to 
10 pounds outside of each _ build- 
ing through reducing valves pro- 
tected by safety valves and special 
explosion heads on low pressure 
side. All steam lines are insulated. 
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with finish, efficiency of solution and other factors. 





Speed-Platins System 


Highly integrated system affords maximum plating speed consistent 


Mechanical 


handling devices provided to cut nonproductive time to a minimum 


By H. J. STRUCKHOFF 


Lasalco Inc 


St. Louis 


@ A RECENTLY developed electro- 
plating system embodies a complete 
series of cleaning and electroplating 
tanks with cylinders, transfers and 
auxiliary equipment forming a high- 
ly integrated system, notable for the 


high speed at which work can be 
handled. 

Accompanying illustrations, Figs. 
1 and 2, show a typical arrangement 
of equipment developed bv Lasalco 
Inc., 2822 LaSalle street, St. Louis. 
To see how high speeds and outputs 
of these units are obtained, let us 
follow through the various opera- 
tions involved. 

Parts first are loaded into clean- 
ing cylinders made of steel or monel 
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metal which burnish the work while 
cleaning. Other cylinders of insu- 
lated construction are used in the 
plating baths. The extreme left tank 
in Fig. 1 is a double-station unit 
containing a hot alkali cleaning so- 
lution. The metal cylinder loaded 
with parts is submerged in this 
cleaning tank. Provision is made 
for revolving the cylinder through 
a series of gears, thus thoroughly 
agitating the work while immersed 
in the bath. 


Automatic Drive 


One end of the container, as seen 
in upper center of Fig. 2, has teeth 
around its outer periphery. These 
engage with a small gear carried on 
a countershaft immediately above 
the drum. Countershaft also carries 
a second small gear on its outer 
end. This gear in turn meshes with 
a gear on end of the tank when 
cylinder is placed in tank. Motor 
end gear drives are permanently 
mounted on the outside of tanks. 
Where cylinder is to be rotated in 
more than one tank, the individual 
tank drives are connected in mul- 
tiple as shown at right in Fig. 2. 
Thus, no matter in which tank the 
cylinder is placed, it is connected 
automatically to a gear drive to ro- 
tate the cylinder and agitate the 
work. 

For single tank, the drive is fur- 


Fig. 1. (Upper)—Electrocleaning line 

with station at position A for unload- 

ing cylinders used in cleaning. Work 

runs down double hopper to be loaded 

automatically into the plating cylin- 
der at B 


Fig. 2. (Lower)—At C is 3-station elec- 
troplating tank. From here, work is 
dumped from unloading station D to 
first of three rinse tanks, each of which 
is provided with a hopper E for de- 
positing work into next tank 
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nished with %-horsepower motor, 
three speeds being available, rang- 
ing from 2 to 6 revolutions per min- 
ute. Where a number of tanks are 
driven in multiple, of course a large 
motor is necessary. 

As will be seen in the illustrations, 
provision is made for conducting 
current through the work while in 
the cleaning baths if this is desired 
to accelerate cleaning operations. In 
most instances, electrocleaning is 
much faster than other methods and 
se is employed where speed is para- 
mount. 

From the double-station hot-alkali 
cleaning tank at extreme left in Fig. 
1, an overhead hoist is employed to 
pick up the cylinder and place it in 
the second tank, which is a cold 
water rinse. This is followed by im- 
mersing in a third tank, an acid dip. 
The fourth is another cold water 
rinse. 

From the fourth and last tank 
shown in Fig. 1, the cylinder is 
hoisted to top of transfer station 
marked A. Here the doors in the 
cylinder are removed and the cylin- 
der revolved to drop the parts into 
the hopper, which in turn discharges 
into the plating cylinder at station 
B. Plating cylinders differ from 
cleaning cylinders as they are made 
of extra-heavy specially cured hard 
bronze rubber. This material is 
strong without being brittle. At the 
same time it is highly resistant to 
corrosion and abrasion in all cyanide 
solutions at temperatures not in ex- 
cess of 150 degrees Fahr. For acid 
plating solutions the cylinders are 
constructed of heavy laminated 
bakelite which is practically imper- 
vious to these solutions. 


No Deposit Out of Solution 


In any case, the cylinders them- 
selves are furnished with noncon- 
ducting surfaces so nothing is de- 
posited out of the solution onto the 
cylinders. Inside dimensions of 
cylinders vary from 24 to 42 inches 
in length, all being 12 inches in 
diameter. These hold loads from 150 
to 300 pounds, equivalent to 24 to 42 
quarts, and are used in tanks from 
140 to 200-gallon capacity. For cya- 
nide cadmium, zinc, copper, brass 
and tin plating, steel tanks are em- 
ployed. For nickel-plating work, 
wood tanks or steel tanks lined with 
lead or rubber are employed. 


After the plating cylinder is 
loaded at station B, it is picked up 
by an overhead hoist and placed in 
the 3-station electroplating tank 
marked C in Fig. 2. Three stations 
are made available in this tank to 
permit work to remain in the bath 
for a period of time sufficient to give 
ihe coating desired. By providing 
multiple stations, it is possible to 
assure continuous flow of work 
through the equipment without hold- 
ing up operations at this point. 
After the desired period of time 
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in electroplating bath at C has 
elapsed, the cylinder with its work 
is removed by the overhead hoist 
and placed in position D over the 
first cold water hopper tank. After 
the slide door in the cylinder has 
been removed, cylinder is revolved 
to discharge work into the cold 
water rinse immediately below. 
From here the empty cylinder is re- 
turned to the loading position at 
station B in Fig. 1 ready to receive 
the next batch of parts. 

With work discharged into the 
first cold water hopper tank, the 
overhead hoist is hooked into the 
hopper. Lifting the hopper then dis- 
charges the work into the second 
cold water hopper tank. From here 
parts are again hoppered over into 
the final tank by use of the hoist. 
This last tank is equipped with 
steam coils which materially aid 
crying of the plated parts. As an 
added precaution, the final hot- 
water hopper is usually made of 
stainless metal. 

Fig. 2 shows discharge hopper for 
last tank, (E), raised into the dis- 
charge position to illustrate how 
varts are hoppered over from one 
tank to the next without rehandling. 
The last hopper or chute is placed 
so the work automatically falls into 
a centrifugal drier which is placed 
at the end of the line. 

From the above description it can 





re seen that facilities are provided 
for moving work down the process- 
ing line at maximum speed and with 
minimum amount of effort on the 
part of the operator. With mechan- 
ical handling aids provided at each 
step, with revolving cylinders to 
agitate the work and obtain maxi- 
mum speed of deposition in the bath, 
with high current densities and 
other adjuncts of modern speed 
plating, such a setup is hard to ex- 
cell. While new, this equipment ai- 
ready has demonstrated its value in 
many installations. 


Liquid Metal Cleaner 


@ A metal cleaner, Liquid NuSteeL, 
developed by Scully Steel Products 
Co., 1319 Wabansia avenue, Chicago, 
is a highly concentrated nonpoison- 
ous, noninflammable cleaning agent 
for use on all metals, particularly 
stainless steel. Harmlessness of 
cleaner was indicated by tests in 
which removal of cleaner after one 
week showed no attack on stainless 
steel. The surface was polished 
easily. No hard rubbing was neces- 
sary when tried on a No. 4 finish 
sheet of stainless steel. Cleaner is 
claimed not to require any washing 
when being removed, thus avoiding 
danger of smearing or spotting sur- 
rounding material. 





Large Bright-Nickel Plating Tank 





M@ This U-shaped plating tank is 162 feet long and was built by Paramount 

Rubber Service Inc., 1430 Rosedale court, Detroit, for bright-nickel work. Tank is 

lined with rubber of high dielectric strength to reduce electrolysis and is claimed 

to be immune to oils, acids, alkalis and other reagents. Note size of tank com- 
pared to man standing slightly below middle right of illustration 
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Extruding Holes 


Nuts tack welded to heavy sheet steel motor conduit base are re- 


placed by tapped extruded holes. Number of operations are reduced 


from five to three, appearance is improved, costs cut 60 per cent 


BLY USE of single operation dies 
which pierce and extrude holes in 
heavy steel sheets, Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., 1090 Ivanhoe 
road, Cleveland, has improved the 
appearance, simplified manufacture 
and considerably reduced the cost of 
conduit bases for its line of electric 
motors. 

The conduit from 


base, made 


heavy sheet formed into a U-shaped, 
lies between the bands of the mo- 
tor stator. Its function is to pro- 
tect the winding leads and to pro- 
vide a flat surface on which the con- 
duit box housing the leads may be 
bolted. The conduit box itself is 
comparatively light and imposes no 
great strain on the bolts holding it. 

In the old construction conduit 
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base, shown to the right in Fig. 5, 
the conduit box was attached to the 
base by means of bolts which 
screwed into nuts tack welded on 
the underside of the base. To make 
this base, five operations were neces- 
sary: Blanking the large hole for 
the leads, drilling the four holes for 
the bolts, forming the U-shape, tack 
welding the nuts to the underside 
of the base and retapping the nuts 
to repair the damage done to the 
threads in the welding operation. 
The nuts had to be screwed on a 
positioning bolt and held in place 
during welding. Often the distort- 
ing effect of the heat on the threads 
made it difficult to remove the posi- 
tioning bolt. Then to insure all 
threads being in order, all holes were 
retapped on a single-spindle tapper, 
one at a time. 


Manufacture Simplified 


To reduce costs and_ simplify 
manufacturing procedure on this 
base, dies were made to produce the 
new base shown to the ieft in Fig. 
5. The tack welded nuts were re- 
placed by extruded and tapped holes 
and the number of operations re- 
duced from five to three. These now 
are: Blanking the large lead hole 
and piercing and extruding simul- 
taneously the four bolt holies by a 
single operation die, making the 
U-shape with a forming die and tap- 
ping the four holes at one time in a 
multiple-tapping machine. 

The dies, made by Barth Stamp- 
ing & Machine Works, 3815 West 
Thirty-fourth street, Cleveland, fol- 
low standard design practice except 
for the extruding features. In Fig. 


Fig. 1 (Top)—Extruding punch at end 
of stroke having pierced and extended 
four holes in sheet metal and blanked 
a large hole simultaneously. Fig. 2 
(Left below)—Conduit base in form- 
ing die ready for forming stroke. Fig. 
3 (Right below)—Forming die with 
punch at end of stroke 
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4 are shown the dimensions worked 
out on a punch for extruding a hole 
in 13-gage (0.093-inch) sheet steel to 
be tapped for %-inch 20-thread U. S. 
standard machine _ screw. Not 
enough difference in the diameters 
of the punch and die will obviously 
result in a long thin collar; too great 
a difference, in a short thick collar. 
Best results are obtained with the 
dimensions indicated. To aid in 
piercing the metal, the punch is pro- 
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Fig. 4—Dimensions of a piercing and 


extruding punch for a 14 inch-20 thread 
U. S. standard machine screw 























vided with a leading nose of a 
smaller diameter. 

Fig. 1 shows the extruding punch 
at the end of its stroke with the 
collar extruded. Working the metal 
in this way seems to have no notice- 
able effect on the ease of tapping, 
although deep-drawing steel is speci- 
fied for this use. The edge of the 
collar sometimes has slight cracks 
in its from the force of extrusion, 
but this has been of no consequence. 
In operation, the die is fixed to an 
inclined press and the sheet, already 
trimmed to proper size, is held in 
place by a stop on the side and an- 
other at the bottom or rear. A posi- 
tive stripper plate automatically re- 
moves the work from the punches 
on the upstroke. 


The piece with the one large lead 
hole and the four small extruded 


Fig. 5—Underside of new motor con- 
duit base with tapped extruded holes, 
at left. Old type conduit base with 


tack welded nuts, at right 
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holes then is placed in the forming 
die as in Fig. 2. Besides forming the 
U-shape, this die also will impart a 
slight curvature to the face of the 
base so the base will conform more 
closely to the circumference of the 
stator bands. The top surface “A” 
of the die is that of a gripper plate 
which rests on a strong spring. Be- 
fore the forming stroke, surface “A” 
of the die is flush with the rest of 
the die face, but when the forming 
punch descends the spring is com- 
pressed and holds the work against 
the flat surface of the punch while 
the sides are being formed. 

End of the forming stroke is 
shown in Fig. 3. The angle on the 
forming sides, in this case 15 de- 
grees, varies with the springiness of 
the sheet used. The springier the 
sheet, the less the angle. A positive 
stripper plate automatically removes 
work from punch face on return 
stroke of punch. Die is on an in- 
clined press with conventional side 
and back stops. The work falls into 
container with no further handling. 

By use of these dies the company 
claims the manufacturing costs have 
been cut 55 to 60 per cent, while 
maintenance cost of the dies has 
been no more than usual. The ex- 
truding punches, made from ordi- 
nary nonshrink oil-hardening tool 
steel, are still in good condition 
after many months of service. 

While originally confined to the 
lighter-gage open-motor bases, the 
extruded holes are now being ap- 
plied with equal satisfaction to heav- 
ier sheet steel conduit bases replac- 
ing the cast type conduit bases of 
larger size fan-cooled and fully-en- 
closed motors. Since the strength 
of the extruded tapped holes com- 
pares favorably with that of the 
tack welded nuts and the cost of 
production is considerably lower, 


there seems to be an open field for 
this type of construction in sheet 
metal work. 





Vulcanizing Press for 
10-Foot Diameter Tires 


@ A vulcanizer capable of curing 
tires 10 feet in diameter has been 
built by Baldwin-Southwark Corp., 
Paschall post office, Philadelphia, 
for Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Standing 18 feet high 
with the lid closed and 30 feet high 
with the lid open this press, which 
has a clear inside diameter of 150 
inches and a 5-foot mold space, is 





Capable of curing 10-foot diameter rub- 
ber tires, this vulcanizing press exerts 
a pressure of 2000 tons on the tire 
molds and a total of 2500 tons on the 
lid-locking device 


believed to be the largest of its type 
ever built. When installed, however, 
only 7 feet 6 inches of the press will 
be above floor with lid closed. 

Operating at 1000 pounds per 
square inch hydraulic pressure, the 
press is capable of exerting a 2000- 
ton pressure on the molds. With 
the 100-pound steam pressure inside, 
a total load of 2500 tons is exerted 
upon the lid locking device. The 
main ram, 68 inches in diameter 
with 40-inch stroke, is cast iron al- 
loy of chromium and nickel and op- 
erates in a bronze bushed cylinder. 

Two copper-lined lid-lifting cylin- 
ders with stainless steel piston rods 
are operated by an equalizing mech- 
anism. A hydraulic cylinder actu- 
ates the locking ring for securing 
the lid to the main shell during the 
processing period anda safety mech- 
anism locks the lid when it is in the 
open position to prevent its dropping 
in event of power failure. The lid 
lifted by this mechanism, complete 
with top mold, weighs over 115,000 
pounds. 














at mill delivery speeds up to 1500 feet per minute. 





New Reel for Strip 


Open-vane reel winds hot strip and skelp into neatly formed coils 


Recent in- 


stallation handles strip to 36 inches wide, 7000 pounds maximum 


By W. W. McBANE 


United Engineering & Foundry Co 
Pittsburgh 


@ Recently anew _ type of horizontal! 
reel for coiling hot strip and skelp 
was developed at the Riverdale, IIl., 
plant of Acme Steel Co. It was es- 
pecially designed for coiling narrow 
and medium-wide hot strip into neat- 
ly formed coils at mill speeds, and 
doing this in such a manner as to 
avoid surface scratches, etc., as far 
as possible. Accompanying illustra- 
tions show views of a unit which 
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United recently furnished the War- 
ren, O., plant of Republic Steel 
Corp. 

Known as a “paddle” type, the new 
reel consists principally of a motor- 
driven rotating drum made up of 
heavy turbine blades or paddle sec- 



































tions extending from an inner flange 
which in turn is bolted securely to 
a second flange mounted on a large 
main shaft revolving in bearings. 
This shaft also carries the main re- 
duction gear as shown in accomp- 
anying illustration. 

The drum is provided with a strip - 
per plate which fits around and be- 
tween the vanes on which the strip 
is wound. The stripper plate is ac- 
tuated by an air cylinder with air 
connected through the center of the 
main shaft. Drive is enclosed en- 
tirely in an oil tight case with mo- 
tor and brake mounted on the main 
frame above the stripper cylinder. 

This reel is suitable for coiling 
strip up to 36 inches wide with a 
maximum weight of 7000 pounds 
and in various thicknesses from 
0.0625 to 0.156-inch at mill delivery 
speeds up to 1500 feet per minute. 
Reel may be located at a distance 
from the mill so it will start coiling 
the strip before the last end has 
left the mill. Or it may be located 
at the end of a sufficently long run- 
out table so strip is entirely free 
from the mill before coiling starts. 
For the Republic installation, the 
strip is free from the mill before 
the front end reaches the reel. 

Operation of reel in general is as 
follows: Rotation of the reel head 
is started in the coiling direction in- 
dicated by dotted lines in Fig. 1. 
Peripheral speed of the outside of 
the vanes is brought up to a point 
where it is slightly higher than 
speed of the strip coming to the reel. 
At this stage the top and bottom 
entry guides are set automatically 


Fig. 1. (Upper)—This diagram shows 
operation of new “paddle” reel. On- 
coming strip is caught between vanes 
of revolving reel, pulled into coil. Fig. 
2. (Lower)—Shop view of complete reel 
and drive with entry chute assembly. 
Note arrangement of stripper plate. its 
mounting on drum, method of securing 
drum flange to flange on main shaft 
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Where to look for 
INCREASED PLANT CAPACITY... 


Here’s a new place to find increased capacity in a hurry. 


Check your dies and tools! Surveys show that in seven 
out of ten plants, the actual output of machines and 
presses falls far short of rated capacity. 


The difference lies in frequent press shut-downs for 
“touching up” the tools, re-grinding and replacing prema- | 
turely worn tools and dies. There is your extra capacity— | 
tied up by tools that were “good enough” when the plant 
was idling along—but certainly no match for today’s 
driving demand. ' 


The time has come to use better tool steels—and improved 
methods. Send for the Carpenter Booklet that shows the 
modern time-saving way to improve tool and die per- | 
formance—get fewer shut-downs and higher output. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 











TIME TO CHECK UP 


The Carpenter Steel Company, e 
139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
Without obligation, send me your 60-page booklet 





that shows how to improve tool and die performance 
to get higher output. | 


MATCHED |i i 
TOOL STEELS —_—_e! 


City _State 
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in a position to guide the strip 
directly between vanes of the reel 
slightly below reel center as shown 
by dotted lines in Fig. 1 and in Fig. 
3. The reel now is ready to receive an 
oncoming strip. 

When the entering strip passes 
through the entry guides and the 
opening between coiling vanes, the 


Fig. 3. (Upper)—Closeup showing gen- 
eral construction of drum and shape of 
vanes, or paddles. Here entering guides 
are in position for oncoming strip to 
start a coil. Fig. 4. (Lower)—Entry 
guides take this position after coiling 
has started. Top holddown roller, shown 
in down position in Fig. 3, is raised 
out of way of stripper plate in Fig. 4 


front end is carried around as 
shown in Fig. 1. Then top and bot- 
tom guides automatically are moved 
completely away from the strip as 
in Fig. 4. This leaves only the top 
defiector roll in contact with the 
strip and coiling then proceeds un- 


til the entire length of strip is 
coiled. The complete coil subse- 
quently is tripped off the drum 


onto a coil conveyor by the air op- 
erated stripper disc shown fitting 
closely around the blades of the 
reel in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. 

An air-actuated holddown roller 
is provided over the top of the reel 
drum to keep the last end of hard 
stainless or high-carbon strip close 
to the body of the coil. This great 
ly facilities banding the coils be- 








fore stripping. After banding is 
completed, the holddown roller is 
raised clear of the coils, Fig. 4. 
When production of the mill is 
greater than can be handled by one 
reel, two reels may be arranged in 
tandem with suitable chutes so one 
strip may be in process of coiling 
while the preceding coil is being 
banded, stripped and the reel put in 
operation ready for next coiling. 
This equipment also has been de- 
veloped for coiling and handling 
narrow strip and skelp into large, 
neatly formed coils. For this work, 
coiling is done between two rotat- 
ing discs to insure true size. The 
completed coil is placed on a mechan- 
ically operated cradle which places 
it on a roller chain conveyor with- 
out any sliding on the side of the 
coil. This protects the coil edges. 
Where sharp corners or beveled 
edges are required on the strip or 
skelp, this method of coiling com- 
pletely eliminates the possibility of 
damage to the edges which may 0oc- 
cur with vertical method of coiling. 
This unit is being built under an 
exclusive license agreement with 
holder of patent covering this equip- 


ment. 
a 


Textbook on Patents in 
Nontechnical Language 


@ Patent Fundamentals; by Adel- 
bert Schapp; 176 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by the Industrial 
Press, New York; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland, for $2. 

This is a textbook for inventors, 


executives and students which ex- 
plains in nontechnical language and 
demonstrates by practical examples 
the underlying principles of true in- 
vention, procedure in obtaining pat- 
ent protection, drafting effective 
claims, making assignments, issu- 
ing licenses and how to protect 
both invention and inventor. 

The treatise includes information 
on trademarks and copyrights, de- 
sign patents, prints and labels, and 
illustrates the conditions under 
which these protective measures be- 
come available. 


Simplified Practice 


@ A proposed simplified practice 
recommendation covering sizes, di- 
mensions and ratings of large tube 
cast iron radiators has been submit- 
ted to all interests for consideraton 
and approval, by division of simpli- 
fied practice, national bureau of 
standards, Washington. Proposed 
recommendation would reduce vari- 
eties of large tube radiator sections 
from 33 to 17. 

The recommendation will consti- 
tute a basis for concentration of 
production on a minimum number 
of sizes and its general adoption 
would reduce production costs by 
eliminating varieties slow to move. 
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Ready To Stop Fire At Its Source! 


Night and day, forty-four million 
Grinnell fire-fighters stand guard in 
plants and structures everywhere. For, 
every sprinkler head in a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System is a never- 
sleeping watchman, alert to stop fire at 
its source! In ten years, Grinnell Systems 
have nipped more than nine thousand 
conflagrations in the bud. 

Important in itself, this effective fire 
protection is only one of the Grinnell 
services-built-on-piping. Complete engi- 
neered piping systems, high and low 
pressure pipe fittings and hangers, 
Thermolier unit heaters and Amco 


pul 
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industrial humidifiers are among the 
products which have made Grinnell 
the leading name “whenever piping is 
involved.” ... For detailed information 
regarding any of these piping services, 
write to Grinnell Company, Inc., Execu- 
tive Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Grinnell Company, Inc. * Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific * Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. * General 
Fire Extinguisher Company * American Moistening 


Company * Columbia Malleable Castings Corporation 
° The Ontario Malleable Iron Comt any, Ltd 
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Automatic 
Sprinklers 
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New Seale Plant 


More efficient layout cuts interplant trucking of heavy castings 


from 4 miles to 400 feet; five receiving departments replaced by one; 


four shipping floors merged into one; usable space is increased 


@ AS IS THE case with many oth- 
er national organizations, Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo, O., in the face of 
continuous product development and 
sales growth, has been forced to 
have many individual machine parts 
made in separate buildings, built 
or purchased as the occasion arose. 
Because of surrounding conditions 
these have been separate units in 
many cases, often located in differ- 
ent parts of the city and even in 
other cities. 

Ultimately it was realized that 
centralization of these efforts would 
bring about a more efficient con- 
trol of inspection and production. 
This would improve the product both 
from a quality and a price point of 
view. Also it would increase operat- 
ing efficiency and raise the morale 
of personnel in turn leading to fur- 
ther improvements. 

A study of the problems entering 


into manufacturing processes, trans- 
portation of raw and finished ma- 
terials, and personnel indicated the 
new plant should be located in the 
vicinity of Toledo, and on a site 
where both ample railroad and high- 
way facilities were available for 
transportation of raw, semifinished 
and finished products. Much thought 
was given to the actual area of 
ground required to accommodate the 
future development of the scale 
plant itself and also facilities for 
making new materials and parts 
which might be added. 

The first unit constructed takes 
care of manufactured parts and as- 
sembly of scales and is located on a 
site where ample expansion can 
take place either directly to the 
north or south. All utilities such 
as receiving and dispatching space, 
boiler house and flammable storage 
space are located on the west side of 
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the building and can be augmented 
in any direction and to any size 
without interfering with the main 
manufacturing building. 

The main structure is 420 feet 
wide by 440 feet long. It consists 
of a 2-story portion in the front 240 
x 64 feet for administration offices 
with the remainder of the building 
l-story and devoted to manufactur- 
ing. Building is steel-frame type 
with special steel roof trusses. 
Walls are of common brick. 


No “Mass Production” 


There is one basic point to con- 
sider in studying manufacturing 
facilities of Toledo Scale. It is not 
a “mass production” operation. For 
example, upward of 45,000 standard 
variations of basic models are built 
in the industrial scale line alone. 
The line of retail scales also is varied 
widely to meet individual require- 
ments. This means that each scale 
or device is assembled as an indi- 
vidual unit rather than simply as 
one of many like units. Automatic 
conveyor lines and other evidences 
of high speed mass production are 
impractical under such conditions. 

However, the flow of materials 
through the plant has been planned 
most carefully. The accompanying 
production flow diagram, Fig. 1, 
gives the general pattern. 

The receiving department is locat- 
ed at the rear of the plant. It is 
accessible either from a railroad sid- 
ing or from a large covered receiv- 
ing dock where motor trucks are un- 
loaded. Material received is chiefly 
castings, stampings, bar stock and 
molded plastic scale covers—plus, 
of course, hundreds of miscellane- 
ous supply items. 

All of the machine departments 
are located on the north side of the 
pliant (at the right in the production 


Fig. 1—Layout diagram of new plant 
of Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. Not 
complete or to scale 
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CARBON AND ALLOY STEEL BARS 


From the charging of the blast furnace with 
specially selected high grade ore to the last 
inspector's approval, the making of Youngstown 
Carbon and Alloyed Steel Bars is under con- 
stant scientific control. We know that your 
main interest in bars is accurate rollings, uniform 
quality and analysis. You can count on these 
essential qualities in every bar we sell. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices - - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Bars - Sheets - Plates- Pipe and Tubular 
Products - Conduit - Tin Plate - Rods - 
Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes 
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chart, Fig. 1). These departments 
are served easily with incoming ma- 
terial as broad aisles permit ready 
access either directly from the re- 
ceiving department or through the 
general stock department. This gen- 
eral stock department occupies the 
entire central portion of the plant. 
Steel shelves, bins, and racks, Fig. 
3, provide ample and convenient 
storage facilities both for materials 
and finished parts. In fact, all ex- 
cept stationery and advertising sup- 
plies are stored here. 

Plant departments are_ divided 
into the following main divisions: 
Standard production machines, auto- 
matic screw machines, tool depart- 
ment, enameling department, heat 
treat, plating and polishing, and 
special machine. From the various 
machine operations, the finished 
parts go to the inspection depart- 
ment. 

Inspection is unusually thorough 
and exacting. Unlike almost any 


other equipment built to stand up 
under rigorous service, a scale must 
be precisely right every time. Gages 
used 


include such instruments as 








Johansson blocks, Rockwell hard- 
ness testers, comparators and the 
like. Because of special require- 
ments, many special gages are de- 
signed and manufactured by Toledo 
engineers and toolmakers. 

Once approved, finished parts go 
into finished-parts stock or direct 
to the assembly departments. The 
latter are located along the south 
side of the plant (at the left in 
the diagram, Fig. 1). 

One manufacturing department is 
isolated from the rest—the chart 
department (lower left in the dia- 
gram). The highly specialized work 
of producing the cylinder comput- 
ing charts, fan charts and dial 
charts is done best under carefully 
controlled conditions rather than 
as part of the general manufactur- 
ing setup. For that reason, this one 
department has what amounts to 
a miniature plant of its own. The 
completed charts go either into 
stock or directly to assembly de- 
partments. 

There are two major divisions of 
the assembly departments. One of 
these handles the retail store scales, 








the other builds up industrial dial 
scales and testing devices. In as- 
sembling retail store scales, the 
parts are light in weight so no 
special handling equipment is re- 
quired. In working on the larger 
industrial types, however, overhead 
monorails with hand-operated lifts 
are used in handling the major cast- 
ings. 

All completed scales next must 
pass a rigid final inspection made 
within the assembly departments, 
but by men under the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the chief inspector. 

Directly to the rear of the as- 
sembly and final inspection depart- 
ments are packing and warehousing 
areas. Much attention has_ been 
given to development of efficient 
packing methods. Unless _ scales 
reach the ultimate user in the same 
condition as approved by the final 
inspector, much of the care used 
in their manufacture would be in 
vain. Thus packing is of utmost 
importance. All scales are shipped 
completely assembled, except the 
so-called built-in types (motor truck 
scales and overhead track scales). 
Containers are used for the smaller 
types, wood shipping cases for the 
larger. 

Outgoing shipments are made 
either through loading exits lead- 
ing directly from the warehouse 
department or over the receiving 
dock to the railroad siding platform. 


“Production Circle” 


Thus flow of material through the 
plant amounts roughly to a “pro- 
duction circle’ with materials be- 
ing received at the rear of the plant, 
passing through machining opera- 
tions at one side of the plant, next 
through the general stock room at 
the center, then to the assembly and 
final inspection on the opposite side 
of the plant, finally back again to 
the rear of the plant for packing 
and shipping. 

This is far different from what 
was necessary with separate (and 
obsolete) plants. Reduction of much 
interplant trucking was the first 
and most obvious saving made in 
the new plant. Trucking of heavy 
castings reduced from 4 miles to 
400 feet. All manufacturing opera- 
tions are now on a single ground- 


(Please turn to Page 75) 


Fig. 2. (Upper)—This 440-volt metal- 
clad busbar is part of system travers- 
ing entire area of plant. It can be 
tapped anywhere for leads to motors. 
Current for lighting transformers taken 
from this bus is reduced to 110 volts 
for lamps 
Fig. 3. (Lower)—Finished parts are 
stored in bins in stockroom occupying 
portion of central area of plant. Scale 
here weighs bar stock being issued to 
screw machine department 
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Largest’ Conveyor 


System For Shasta Dam 


@ BUREAU of reclamation will use 
a sequence of motor-driven con- 
veyor belts ten miles long in con- 
structing the new Shasta dam at 
Redding, Calif. According to R. H. 
Rogers, industrial department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
this will be the longest conveyor 
system in the world. Belt will bring 
gravel and sand to the concrete 
mixing plant near the dam site, 
from which point electrically driven 
cableways will pick up the concrete 
and dump it in the forms of the 
dam walls and foundation. 


Shasta dam is part of a program 
to supply water for irrigation, flood 
control and power to California’s 
semiarid central valley. When com- 
pleted, dam will be second only 
to Boulder dam in height and to 
Grand Coulee dam _ in_ length. 
Enough concrete will be used in its 
construction to make a solid monu- 
ment a city block square and 
slightly higher than the Empire 
State building. 

Because of the immense amount 
of material needed for this work, it 
was decided to use a conveyor sys- 
tem instead of trucks or a railroad. 
The material will travel at a speed 
of 1250 feet per minute on a con- 
veyor system which consists of 
twenty-five 36-inch belts, each aver- 
aging 0.4 mile in length. 


Powered by Electricity 


Power will be supplied by twenty- 
five 200-horsepower, 1880  revolu- 
tions per minute, 4000-volt, wound- 
rotor induction motors and one 75- 
horsepower, 1800 revolutions per 
minute, 4000-volt motor. Control 
for this system will consist of 26 
nonreversing magnetic control pan- 
els and five thrustor brakes and ac- 
cessories. This conveyor system 
will be twice as long as any pre- 
vious installation of this type. It 
is estimated that 7,600,000 tons of 
gravel and 2,800,000 tons of sand 
will be moved at the rate of 22,500 
tons every 24 hours. 

Three cableways for the new dam 
will be powered by three 500-horse- 
power General Electric  variable- 
voltage equipments. These cable- 
ways will pick up the 5,610,000 cu- 
bic yards of concrete needed to fill 
the gap in the canyon across the 
Sacramento river. Time is saved 
by such an installation because the 
empty buckets will be returned to 
the mixer at high speed. Consid- 
erable time can be lost in a con- 
ventional, alternating current, direct 
drive where the motor cannot be 
speeded up above synchronous 
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speed on return trips. However, by 
use of the variable-voltage drive, 
rapid return of the bucket is 
assured, permitting large savings in 
interest, wages, power bills, mainte- 
nance and overhead as well as ob- 
taining the additional advantages 
of faster jogging operations and in- 
creased flexibility. 

Shasta dam when completed in 
1943 will impound 4,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 


RLM Standard For 
Fluorescent Light Unit 


@ RLM Standards institute, 20 
North Wacker drive, Chicago, an- 
nounces establishment of RLM 
specifications for the new 48-inch 
fluorescent twin-lamp  porcelain- 
enamel reflector unit. Features in- 
cluded are: Porcelain enamel re- 
flecting surface for diffusion and 
durability; light output efficiency of 
78 per cent; cut-off angle of 17% 
degrees and closed ends to minimize 
glare; use of two 48-inch Mazda 
fluorescent lamps correctly spaced 
to insure comfortable and efficient 






light; new type Underwriter’s lab- 


oratory approved auxiliary which 
corrects lamps for power factor and 
flicker; removable and renewable 
starting switches in socket to facili- 
tate inspection and maintenance of 
the units. 

These new units are available 
from manufacturers of RLM light- 
ing equipment, 


Paint Withstands 
Corrosive Conditions 


@ A new Koroseal paint, No. 495 
Korolac, and primer, developed by 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., are 
said to result in a semiglossy black 
finish resistant to acids, alkalis and 
salts in concentrations common to 
industry up to temperatures of 150 
degrees Fahr. It is said not to be 
affected by chromium, nickel, cad- 
mium, zinc, copper, brass, silver or 
tin plating solutions nor to contami- 
nate such solutions. 


Paint is resistant to moisture and 
ordinary atmospheric conditions. 
The dried film, although hard and 
resistant to abrasion, is sufficiently 
elastic to provide for contraction and 
expansion of support. Both primer 
and paint can be applied by brushing 
or spraying. Applied to metal sur- 
faces after preparation, primer 
forms a strong bond between paint 
and metal. 





Large Quiet-Operating Synchronous Motor 








M@ Operating at unity power factor, this 1000-horsepower, 1200-revolutions-per- 
minute, 3-phase, 208-volt synchronous motor drives the centrifugal compressor 
of an air conditioning system through a flexible coupling at a noise level of 
831/3 decibels. A steel hood over the motor frame helps to reduce the motor 
noise. Photo courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Graduating? No, his course is never 
finished. What about the gown he 
wears? That's Experience — he wears 
that all the time. But isn’t that the 
dean’s hand, extending a diploma? 
No, that's your hand, passing him a 
blue-print of your machine-drive; you 
know, the one that’s never worked 
just right. What will he do? He'll 


make it work. 


He'll make it work because, like all 
other Fafnir Sales Engineers, he can 
draw upon his own unusual record of 
practical field experience. He and his 
associates on the Fafnir Sales Engi- 
neering staff have each spent an aver- 
age of fourteen years (a combined 
total of 342 years!) saving money for 
ball bearing users - not in a distant 


“home office,” but right in the plants 
where the problems are! Still, these 
field men with ten, fifteen, nineteen, 
or twenty-three years’ experience 
may not mean much to you, until you 


think how much their combination of 


wide knowledge and seasoned judg- 
ment may save you in dollars and 
cents. For instance: 

It may save you money outright, by 
recommending substitution of a bear- 
ing less costly to use than one now in 
your product.... 

It may save you time, by reaching 
into the wide Fafnir Standard Bearing 
Line for one exactly suited to your 
needs and ready for delivery, avoid- 
ing the delays and grief that go with 


development of a “special.” . . . 


It may boost your product's per- 
formance, or the performance of bear- 
ings within your plant, by recom- 
mending the right retainer, the right 
seals or shields, the right lubricant 
for your specific application... . 

Textiles? Machine Tools? Aircraft? 

. Automobiles? Paper-making? 


Mining? . . . it doesn’t matter what 


your business is, for your Fafnir Engi- 


neer will be one who has specialized 


in that industry’s problems. 
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Best of all, you'll like your Fafnir 
representative. You'll find him as 
easy to work with, as friendly and 
obliging as the “friendly factory” 
that keeps him in the field. The Fafnir 


Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


BALANCE IN INDUSTRIES SERVED 


Fafnir serves an extremely broad group of diversified industries. The 
breadth of this customer-list is important in your consideration of a bearing 
source. It means that Fafnir’s production and engineering staffs are conver- 


sant with the bearing problems of industry as a whole. 


It means, too, that either a recession or a sudden boom in any industry 
will in no way affect Fafnir’s ability to serve the remainder. The balance main- 
tained between these customers is such that The Fafnir Bearing Company is 


at all times serving many industries well; never one at the sacrifice of others. 















































































Articulated Train of 14 Cars 


Features Welding, Stainless Steel 


@ TWO NEW 14-car trains, now be- 
ing built by Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., 79 East Adams street, 
Chicago, are to be placed in service 
as “Daylight” trains operated by the 
Southern Pacific company between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Trains are identical and each con- 
sists of a combination baggage- 
chair car, a full chair car, six chair 
cars articulated in units of two, one 
tavern car, one special car consist- 
ing of three car bodies articulated to 
form one unit, one parlor car and 
one parlor-observation car. Total 
seating capacity of the train is 639. 
Total length of the 14 cars is 1915 
feet. 

These new cars are of usual width 
outside, the inside width being 5% 
inches wider than standard of the 
older conventional equipment. Car 
body framing is made principally of 
Cor-Ten steel, with pullman welded 
truss-type side frames and stainless 
steel exterior side sheets finished 
in an attractive wide, orange, red 
and black stripe color scheme. The 
underframes are of the welded type 
throughout, with castings confined 
for structural utility to the assem- 
bly of bolsters and buffers. The cen- 
ter sills of special center-sill steel 
are of the inverted U-type, extending 
the full length of the cars, with 
a spread effect at the ends, termi- 
nating at diaphragm posts. All 
floor supports and side sills are 
pressed Zmembers of nominally 
light gage metal bound crosswise 
of the car, with uniformly spaced 
sheet steel pressed members, all 
welded together. Below the side 
sill, a semi-elliptic apron sheet is 
secured, effectively obscuring the 
underneath equipment. 

Pressed Steel Frame 

The truss-type side framing is 
constructed of vertical and diagonal 
pressed-steel members, principally 
channel shaped, all securely weld- 
ed into a unit. Side sheathing is of 
stainless steel corrugated, except 
for the window stretch which is flat. 

The ends of the cars are pressed- 
steel members, with center and out- 
er diaphragms to close the open- 
ings between the car bodies. The 
roofs are oval in shape, constructed 
of U-type carlines, with several 
pressed Zshaped purlins and flat 


Important weight economies are effect- 
ed by use of low-alloy high tensile 
steels in this streamlined railroad pas- 
senger car, New type welded con- 
struction allows more room inside of car 
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roof sheets, all made of light-gage 
alloy steel, fabricated by spot-weld- 


ing, and thus affording a light but 
rigid roof structure. 

The flooring, except for the con- 
ventional wood floor in the baggage 
room, is composed of a specially- 
pressed aluminum sheet, with top 
depressions filled with cork strips, 
above which is applied cork-board 
insulation, covered with either rub- 
ber tiling or carpet. In the kitch- 
ens and pantry, the cork is covered 
with Monel metal. The superstruc- 
ture is thoroughly insulated with 
insulation 2 inches thick. One train 
is insulated with Fiberglas and the 
other with Stonefelt. 


Titelock Type-E head couplers are 
used at all ends not having the ar- 
ticulated feature, except the rear- 
end observation car which is 
equipped with a light-weight A.A.R. 
coupler. Waughmat rubber draft 
gears are installed. Passenger en- 
trances are at one end only of each 
coach and the parlor car, with steps 
of folding type operating in con- 
junction with trap doors and invisi- 
ble when the vestibule doors are in 
closed position. 


Protective Coating 


@ A liquid to protect metals against 
rust and corrosion, ‘Metaseal 494,” 
has been put on the market 
by Estox Products Co., New Haven, 
Conn. The liquid is claimed to be 
effective on steel, brass, aluminum 







and practically all other metals for 
periods of 9 to 12 months. It can be 
applied by dipping, brushing or 
spraying and forms a thin, tough 
film. 

Knurled parts, threaded pieces and 
pieces with or without holes can be 
handled with equal facility. The 
protective coating can be removed 
by any standard alkali cleaner, but 
it is claimed this should not be 
necessary as the coating is said to 
make a good priming coat and to 
improve the adhesion of the finish 
to the metal. 


Metallography Manual 
In Fourth Edition 


@ Principles of Metallography, by 
Robert S. Williams and Victor O. 
Homerberg; cloth, 339 pages, 5’ 
x 8 inches; published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., New York; 
supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, for 
$3.50. 


In this fourth edition, the pur- 
pose of the authors remains un- 
changed, the general reader being 
given the fundamentals of physical 
metallurgy. It serves as an intro- 
duction to larger and more special- 
ized books. 

The text has been revised ex- 
tensively to include new material 
appearing since the previous edi- 
tion. A new chapter on plastic de- 
formation and annealing of metals 
has been added, written by Morris 
Cohen. 

In the appendix are included a 
few of the tables most commonly 
used by the metallographist and a 
descriptive list of the more impor- 
tant books and journals dealing 
with the subject. 
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bile as EASY TO OPERATE AS AN AUTOMOBILE 


There is nothing delicate about the new Wilson a constant arc is maintained and the operator is he 
‘‘Hornet”’, all parts are sturdily built to withstand _ free to apply himself to making . . . better welds. 
ihe tough going that it will meet in the average For further information about the new ‘‘Hornet’’ 


shop — yet its simple controls make it as easy to _—_—- write for your copy of the ‘‘Hornet”’ bulletin featur- 
operate as an automobile. Once the large, sturdy _ing the latest of the line of Wilson machines... 


handwheel on the top of the machine has been set, ‘‘themachines thatmake the arc behave."’ *trabe mark 


WILSON_WELDER 


and METALS “\ cCoO., INC. 
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New Departure in Barges 


@ A NEW departure in barge con- 
struction which already has received 
the approval of waterway shippers 
has been perfected by Reliance Ma- 
rine Transportation & Construction 
Corp. and Ashley Welding Machine 
& Iron Co. Inc., both of Kingston, 
N. Y. 

The innovation consists of laying 
lap-welded iron sheeting over the 
decks of the “boxes” to prevent 
chemical action of the cargoes car- 
ried from rotting the wood decking. 
Seven of the Reliance fleet of 18 
boats already have been equipped 
in this manner by the Ashley firm in 
what is possibly the first time elec- 
tric welding has been combined with 
wood barge construction. 

It was found that chemical cargoes 
carried in these boats caused the 
decks and other exposed woodwork 
to become spongy. Towing bitts 
turned in the softened wood and 
considerable loss was occasioned by 
leakage. Application of iron sheath- 
ing over the decks eliminated these 
difficulties and in addition insurance 
rates on cargoes have been de- 
creased. 

The seven barges already equipped 
range from 750 to 1000 tons capaci- 
ty. Covering decks of each boat re- 
quire nearly 9 tons of iron and ap- 
proximately 1000 feet of arc welding. 
Workmen first removed the old 
spongy decking and wooden rails. 
After deck was smoothed off, felt 
was laid over the deck boards for 
insulation. Then prefabricated 3/16- 
inch iron plates were bolted through 
the decks and lap welded to 9 x 7- 
inch angles mounted over the edges 
of the decks and extending down 
the sides. Coaming angles for 


Long deck seam is welded here and 

coaming is to be done next. Photo 

courtesy Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 
East Forty-second street, New York 
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hatches were lap welded to the sheet 
iron plates. 

Every precaution was taken to 
make the decks watertight. Towing 
bitts were mounted on %-inch re- 
inforcing plate and bolted through 
the deck with the bolts set in oakum 
and lead. All bolts extending 
through the deck were welded. Can- 
vas hatch covers were fastened to 
wire running through angle irons 
clip welded to the coaming pieces. 
Cabins were covered with 14-gage 
iron, all-welded. New rails were sup- 
ported on Z-irons which were welded 
to the deck plating. Asbestos paper 
was laid under all joints to prevent 
the felt from burning during the 
welding process, 


To Estimate Length of 
Material In Any Roll 


@ In metal-producing and fabricat- 
ing plants, it often is desirable to 
estimate quickly the length of mate- 
rial in rolls of any sheet material 
such as wire cloth, paper, hose, felt- 
ing, insulating material, roofing, etc. 
as well as coils of cable, chain, rope 
and wire. 

While there are various formulas 
for computing lengths in rolls and 
coils, most of them are more or less 
complicated, says W. F. Schaphorst, 
mechanical engineer, Newark, N. J. 
He suggests a simple rule to give 
the length in the shortest time as 
follows: Make the one measurement 
S shown in accompanying sketch. 
Then count the number of turns of 
material. In the roll, this can be 
done easily by examining the end. 
This number then is multiplied by 
the measurement S in inches and 
the result multiplied by 0.2618. The 
length of the roll in feet is obtained. 

For example, if the distance S is 
10 inches and the number of turns 








is 10, the roll contains 26.18 feet. 
This is true regardless of whether 
the material is paper, leather, strip, 
wire cloth or other material as thick- 
ness of the material makes no dif- 
ference. 

To check the rule, take an instance 
of where only one turn of material 
is involved with the distance S being 
10 inches. The roll then is a true 
circle and the distance S is the di- 
ameter of that circle so length of 


J 
WWI SJ 








The measurement §S is all necessary to 
determine length of material if you 
know the number of turns in the roll 


material is equal to the diameter 
times 3.1416 or 31.416 inches. Di- 
viding by 12, result is 2.618 feet as 
per the above rule. 

Even where the roll is so tightly 
wound that there is no visible hole 
through it, the rule still holds. Like- 
wise, it is true if roll is loosely 
wound. 


Simplified Practice 


@ The division of simplified prac- 
tice of the national bureau of stand- 
ards announces that simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R28-29, sheet 
steel, covering stock sizes of gal- 
vanized flat sheets, one pass cold- 
rolled box annealed sheets and blue 
annealed sheets in various gages, 
has been reaffirmed by the stand- 
ing committee of the industry for 
the fifth time. 

This recommendation became ef- 
fective originally in January, 1925, 
and was twice revised. It lists 209 
sizes of sheet steel for regular stock 
purposes, this figure representing 
only 13 per cent of the 1630 sizes 
formerly manufactured. 


Copies of the recommendation 
may be obtained for 10 cents each 
from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, government printing office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN PERFECTS ... 


End-Welding for 
Alloy Sling Chains 


‘ENDWELDUR’ 























1. END WELDS PROTECTED AGAINST DAMAGE FROM BENDING 


2. A PERFECT HINGE— NO UNNATURAL STRAINS 


3. ENTIRE LINK NORMALIZED—NO INTERNAL STRAINS 
- 4, UNIFORM MATERIAL—MAXIMUM SAFETY 






@True to the traditions which have ‘4 to | longer life in tough service.” 
contributed to American Chain lead- ‘ 
ership—our engineers have de- Send for this FREE booklet 
veloped a new and far better sling jst — and describes Endweldur 
ein. Thaw weed & new allov—the ing Cc ain. Consult us without obligation 
c 7, a y y regarding any chain problem. Address Amer- 
welded the ends of the links instead ican Chain & Cable Company, Inc., Bridge- 
of the sides. The result—users say port, Conn 


also Chain, Chain Fittings and Attachments 
For Every Purpose We are sometimes spoken of as the world’s largest 


manufacturers of welded and weldless chains for all purposes. If that is our 
position, it may be attributed to the completeness of the line, quite as well 
as to the character of American Chain. For the chain you use must be built 
for the job you have for it—if it is to give you lasting satisfaction. 

Proper chain fittings and attachments are of great importance, for they 
complete the service of the chain. Very often a simple chain accessory will 
increase the usefulness of the chain and save both money and time. Amer- 
ican Chain offers every conceivable type of fitting, designed for convenience 
and safety, and pre-tested in our laboratories. 


SUMMARIZED: American Chain offers a full line of welded and weldless chain—also cotter 
pins, eye bolts, cold shuts, lap links, repair links, round eyes, malleable castings, grab 
hooks, slip hooks, sash chain fixtures, screw hook hangers, shackles, S hooks, sling 
chain hooks, snaps, special attachments, swivels, toggles, utility jacks, welded rings, etc. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION © AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION « ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION « FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION » HAZARD WIRE ROPE 
DIVISION ¢ HIGHLAND IRON AND STEEL DIVISION « MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION * OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. « PAGE STEEL AND WIRE 
DIVISION .© READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION » READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION « WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION « IN CANADA: DOMINION 
CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. « IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LTD. »* THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. © In Business for Your Safety 
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Castings Finish Speeds 
Foundry Work 


@ A casting finish known as the 
“New Wrinkle Dip-Process of Cast- 
ings Finishing” which is claimed to 
eliminate costly mechanical casting 
finishing operations in the foundry 
has been developed by New Wrinkle, 
Inc., Dayton, O. Effects achieved 
with the process range from small 
fine-textured fish-eye wrinkle to pine 
tree wrinkle. The process is patented 
and may be applied only in connec- 
tion with Wrinkle finishes. 

The new finish is said to hide sur- 
face flaws in castings and to seal 
pores against rust. It is claimed 25 


to 40 per cent is saved in finishing 
materials and rejects averaging 20 
per cent under ordinary finishing 
conditions are eliminated. 


Paste Cleans Metal 


@ A soft paste metal cleaner, Nu- 
SteeL, said to contain no acid, caus- 
tic or harsh abrasives or substances 
injurious to metal, or painted sur- 
faces, has been developed by Scully 
Steel Products Co., 1319 Wabansia 
avenue, Chicago. Cleaner is claimed 
to remove stain film and deposits 
and, with the aid of a few differing 
methods of application, restore 
stainless steel to its original finish. 

Cleaner also removes heat stains, 
except those of a low heat oxide, 





Large Stress-Relieving Furnace 





@ Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, Houston, Tex., has installed this stress-relieving 


furnace to handle vessels up to 15 feet 6 inches in diameter. 


To get permanent 


records of actual stress-relieving operations, furnace employs strip-chart recorder 
controllers having a range of 200 to 2000 degrees Fahr. and Chromel-Alumel 


thermocouples mounted in drawn chrome iron tubes. 


Two-stage, high-pressure 


inspiriting-type burners (see upper view) are arranged in two rows on each 
side top and bottom to aid in maintaining uniform temperatures horizontally as 
as well as vertically 








reddish brown in color, which may 
be removed by adding small amount 
of pumice to the NuSteeL when 
using. Heat tint from fabrication 
also is removed. 

A protective film is left on the 
metal after cleaning, which tends 
to retard further stain. Cleaner is 
packed in 1 and 5-pound tins. 


Insulating Firebrick 


@ A new insulating firebrick K-16 
developed by Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
85 Liberty street, New York, is said 
to have the stability of a fired-clay 
refractory, although weighing less, 
and insulating values comparable to 
unfired insulating materials. 

Made of special Georgia kaolin, 
this firebrick is said to retain its 
structure, show negligible shrinkage 
and withstand loading without defor- 
mation at temperatures up to 1600 
Fahr. for direct exposure and 2000 
degrees Fahr. (interface) for backing 
up. Average weight is 1.1 pounds 
per 9-inch straight or about 19 
pounds per cubic foot. Effectiveness 
of insulation is indicated by a 76 
per cent reduction in heat flow loss 
when a 9-inch wall of dense fire- 
brick was backed with 4% inches of 
K-16 firebrick. 


Selling Methods That 
Have Been Successful 


@ Step Out and Sell, by William E. 
Holler; cloth, 96 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by Dartnell Corp., Chicago, 
supplied by Stre., Cleveland, for 
$1.50. 


Basing his work on the experi- 
ence of several years at the head of 
the selling organization of Chevrolet 
division of General Motors, Mr. 
Holler presents in this small volume 
a series of man-to-man talks on the 
problem of selling. 

They contain the stories and anec- 
dotes which he has used in talks to 
dealers’ meetings, which inspired 
salesmen to successful effort. The 
volume points the way for salesmen 
to put their dormant capacity to 
work and does it in an interesting 
way. 


One-Coat Process 
Of Vitreous Enameling 


@ The Hommelaya process of vit- 
reous enameling developed by O. 
Hommel Co., 209 Fourth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, is said to eliminate the 
conventional blue ground coat and 
one or more cover coats. It is 
claimed to result in a _ superior 
enamel having a satisfactory finish 
in only one fire. Elimination of 
several plant operations, according 
to the company, makes it possible 
to increase production by at least 
one-third. 
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NEW 


@ The “Streamliner” desk with 2- 
drawer desk-height file, posture 
chair and wastebasket is offered by 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 2600 Carthage 
avenue, Cincinnati. “Clemco” type- 
writer pedestal permits full top 


working surface on the desk while 
typewriter is in use. 


Door clamps 





on typewriter platform to form solid 
support withcut vibration and also 
acts as Shield for legs of person 
using machine. 


@ The table-top electric ccoker in- 
troduced by Samson-United Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., is patterned after 
the conventional kitchen range and 
has heating coils embedded in solid 
Steel Rock with nickel-chromium ele- 
ment wire, steel casing and Chemi- 
rock encasement to eliminate danger 
from shock or burns from accidental 
contact. The body is high-tempered 
alloy steel finished in heat-resisting 





enamel and top is easy to clean, 


sanitary and eye-appealing, made 
from Enduro stainless steel, product 
of Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
Eight models are available: Four 
with two burners and four with one 
burner. Heat stages range from 
one to four. 


@ Model O conversion oil burner for 
new or existing steam, hot water and 
warm air home heating plants is an- 
nounced by air conditioning division 
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of Gar Wood Industries, 7924 Rio 
pelle avenue, Detroit. Air passes 
across the end of the tube (not 
through it) and spreads out in a fan 
shape in exactly the same manner as 
the conical oil spray leaving the jet. 
This results in a mixture of oil and 
air in a sunflower-shaped fire. 


@ IRC Type FL resistors, listed 
under the Underwriters Laboratory 
Re-examination Service and specific- 
ally designed for fluorescent lamps, 
have been developed by Interna.- 
tional North 


Resistance Co., 401 





Broad street, Philadelphia. Resistors 
are of the insulated wire-wound 
type to provide maximum heat dissi- 
pation in minimum space and will 
operate at a temperature rise of 
from approximately 40 to 50 degrees 
Cent. The resistors are encased in 
ventilated metal boxes with dimen- 
sions of 1% x 1% x 6%s inches 
sufficiently small to fit in any fixture 
channel. 


@ Murray Corp. of America, 7700 
Russell avenue, Detroit, has placed 
on the market a portable electric 
stoker for burning coke and hard 
or soft coal. Stoker may be wheeled 
from furnace and fuel control is au- 
tomatic with the aid of a mercury 
tube switch. Unit fits all types of 





furnaces and boilers, making un 
necessary any changes in present 
heating plant when installing. Size 
of stoker overall with lowest and 
shortest adjustment is: height 40% 


inches, length 44's: inches, widtk 
26's inches. 

G@ An oil burning boiler is latest 
addition to the line of hot water 


and steam boilers of the Utica Ra- 
diator Corp., Utica, N. Y. Boiler 
sections have finned surfaces which 
extend heating contact, providing a 





rapid and efficient heat transfer. 
Controls are accessible for making 
electrical connections with oil burn 
er. Being raised above floor, jacket 
is easily cleaned and edges are pro 
tected from rust. 


@ Steel coal-heat winter air-condi 
tioning systems are announced by 
Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 
2udisteel units are enclosed in Rudy 





baked green Satin-Krack enamel cas- 
ings and are equipped with standard 
tudy blowers. Vaporator humidifier 
is optional equipment. These units 
have direct fire dampers, dual flue 
outlets, steel air baffles and diffusers 
and triple layer air cell asbestos in- 
sulation to protect cabinet where 
baffles end. Blowers are constructed 
to permit circulation of cool, filtered 
basement air in summer. Rudico 
units are smaller in size and have 
single flue outlets. 











WELDING 





High 


strength 


“Atomic” Welding 


joints 


are produced between aluminum 


and 


aluminum alloys or between ferrous metals at temperature of only 


150 degrees Fahr., reducing warpage and distortion on thin sheet 


By JOSEPH STEEL 


Nnesearcn Uire 


A}) 


nial Alloy 


@ A NEW process has been devel- 
oped for joining aluminum and 
aluminum alloys together and to 
other metals; and for joining fer- 
rous metals such as stainless steel 
and steel to each other and to other 
metals. The first employs Colaweld 
paste and rod, the second Colaweld 
liquid and rod. These methods are 
used most readily when joining 
sheets from 0.005 to 0.050-inch in 


thickness. Developed by Colonial 


Alloys Co., East Somerset and Tren- 
ton avenues, Philadelphia, the proc- 
ess is known as “Colaweid Atomic” 
welding. Atomic refers particularly 
to the action that takes place in the 
paste method of joining where the 
metal to be joined actually flows 
into the other metal. 

The method appears to combine 
some of the characteristics of braz- 
ing and soldering to give a truly 
atomic bond and not just an ad- 
hesive connection. It has a number 
of advantages: The joints produced 
have high: corrosion resistance as 
evidenced by survival of 800 hours 
in salt spray tests. Many corrosive 
materials which usually attack 
soldered joints severely have no 





Flame-Cut Heavy Steel in Tree-dozer 





@ Most of the heavy steel parts in this tree-dozer attachment mounted on a Cater- 
pillar diesel tractor were flame-cut from a templet and arc-welded by R. G. 
Tourneau Inc., Peoria, Ill. Larger trees are uprooted by extension arms of attach- 
ment and small trees, tall mesquite and brush are cleared by the large steel 


curved brush plow. 


Photo courtesy International Acetylene association, 205 


East Forty-second street. New York 
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effect on joints made by this meth 
od. 

Possibly greatest advantage is the 
high tensile strength obtained. Tests 
have indicated 10,000 pounds per 
inch tensile strength, which in many 
cases is equal to or only slightly less 
than that of the metals joined. 

Possibly of equal importance are 
the low temperatures involved as 
the joints can be produced at about 
450 degrees Fahr. in the base metal. 
Such a low temperature avoids 
burning of low-melting-point mate- 
rials and prevents warping of metals 
having a high melting point. In 
handling light-gage metals, such as 
the thin sheet down to 0.005-inch 
with which this process can be used, 
the avoidance of warping and dis- 
tortion often may be a most im- 
portant advantage. 


Another important advantage is 
excellent machining qualities. Metal 
in a Colaweld joint will not chunk 
out. Also the metal is quite ductile, 
easily withstanding bending and 
flexing at the joint which ordinarily 
is quite brittle. Joints can easily be 
polished and_ electroplated, and 
have extremely low resistance to 
passage of electric current. 


Helps Light-Gage Work 


This atomic welding process is 
especially recommended for all light- 
gage metals as in most cases it will 
do a satisfactory job without draw- 
backs of excessive heat and warp- 
ing accompanying use of other meth- 
ods. At the same time it should not 
be compared with soldering because 
of its high tensile strength, corro- 
sion resistance, ductility and ease 
of polishing, plating and machining, 
coupled with the high tensile 
strengths produced. While not 
offered as a substitute for welding 
by regular methods now in use, 
this process can be used most effec- 
tively in many applications which 
heretofore have presented a difficult 
problem in joining of metals other 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE ‘“‘Shield-Arc Jr.’’—world’s ENGINE DRIVE — 200-amp ‘‘Shield-Arc Jr 


most popular low-priced d.c. welder. For a wide The new welder with a multitude of profitable Arc Jr.’’, operating at 1800 r.p.m., 

range of welding and hard-facing applications. uses in shop and field. Weighs less than 900 lbs., your-own” engine 

Uses as little as 5c worth of power per hour. In occupies floor space of less than 8 sq. ft., is little Complete with Self-Indicating Dual Continuous 
ratings of 75, 100, 150 and 200 amps. Price more than a yard high. Dependable industrial Control. Lincoln's large-scale production makes 
$158 to $243 F.O.B. Cleveland, freight prepaid. type engine. Price $450 F.O.B. Cleveland this an unusually good buy. Price 


freight prepaid. 





COUPLED MODEL— New 200-amp 


Cleveland, freight prepaid 





NOW-—A Complete Line of 


200-AMP. “JUNIORS” 
te give you D.C. WELDING az dower cost 


PROFITABLE— Rated 40 to 250 amps. direct current 
gives you advantage of wide range of application 
including speedy welding of all common metals and 
alloys and hard-facing work of all types and sizes. 


EXACT ARC CONTROL—‘‘Job Selector”? and current con- 
trol— both continuous and self-indicating — give you 
the ideal TYPE of arc and arc INTENSITY for every 
job. No guessing. No compromise settings. You get 
the proper setting for highest weld quality and highest 
welding speed every time. 


FOR SUSTAINED WELDING— Non-inflammable insulation 
at proper points permits sustained welding with rela- 
tively large size electrodes for faster work and lower cost. 








Consult The Nearest Lincoln Office Or Mail The Coupon 
For Data On These New Profit-Making Welders 





LINCOLN WILDER | 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., Dept. Y -658, Cleveland, Ohio 


200-amp. Electric Driven ‘* Junior 
200 amp. Engine Driven “ Junior 
200 amp. Coupled Model *‘ Junior 
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than by ordinary mechanical means. 

Ease of application is another 
feature as the method does not in- 
volve a difficult procedure and thus 
can be done by inexperienced oper- 
ators. In addition, the method is 
suitable for high-production opera- 
tions where the work can be done in 
a continuous furnace on a moving 
alloy-chain hearth, similar to cop- 
per brazing on a production basis. 

Application is quite similar to 
soldering methods. Colaweld paste 
first is applied as an _ ordinary 
soldering flux, using a small brush 
to cover the area to be joined. 


Similar To Soldering 


Parts to be joined next are 
clamped into position and heat ap 
plied to raise the metal to a tem- 
perature of about 450 degrees Fahr. 
Heating may be done by use of an 
ordinary soldering iron or by heat- 
ing the metal with a torch. In this 
case, however, the flames should 
not be applied directly to the paste. 
In all cases where a direct flame is 
used, it must be applied to the 
metals either on the opposite side 
or on nearby area. For production 
work, the parts are usually placed 
on a moving chain which carries 
them through an oven in which the 
desired temperature is reached. 

At about 450 degrees Fahr., the 
paste begins to smoke, which indi- 
cates starting of fusion at the joint. 


The action which takes place is that 
the heat so affects the paste as to 
raise the temperature of the metal 
where it contacts the paste to its 
melting or flowing point, thus caus- 
ing one metal to flow into or onto 
the other. In all cases of joining 
either similar or dissimilar metals, 
one of the metals must be Colalloy, 
aluminum or an aluminum alloy 
where the paste is used, but this is 
not the case with the liquid. In this 
latter instance the metals can be 
almost any metal except aluminum 
and its alloys. Colalloy may be ap- 
plied to the joint in the form of 
Colaweld rod, which melts at 450 
degrees Fahr. and has a remeit 
point at about 550 degrees Fahy. 
This material is a special alloy, 
composition of which is not revealed. 
However, it has unusually high ten- 
sile strength, tests showing 10,000 
pounds per square inch. 

Thus, to complete a joint after 
the paste has been applied and tem- 
perature raised to 450 degrees Fahr., 
the alloy rod is flowed on like solder 
and allowed to follow or run through 
the joint. Sufficient material usually 
is applied. to form a small fillet. 
Heat should be removed immediate- 
ly after the smoking stops, as this 
indicates action of flux has ceased. 
Excess metal may be removed by 
smoothing over the joint using a 
sharp metal edge. 

After the metal has cooled, the 





All-Welded Construction Reduces Trailer Cost 





f@ Fenders of this trailer made by Leeson Trailer Co., Tucson, Ariz., consist of 

17 preshaped sections of steel sheet welded together. Since each piece fits readily 

into place without additional trimming, scrap loss is reduced. Cost of trailer, all- 

welded, is 20 per cent below former wood construction. Photo courtesy Lincoln 
Electric Co., 12818 Coit road, Cleveland 
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excess paSte can be cleaned and 
neutralized by use of a warm 10 
per cent solution of sodium bicar- 
bonate. Rinsing then is accom- 
plished in clear water, after which 
the metal should be dried. 

In production operations the paste 
may be applied to the joint and the 
alloy metal either placed in a V- 
groove or wrapped around the joint 
in such a manner that it will flow 
into the joint upon melting. From 
this standpoint, the method is quite 
similar to brazing except, of course, 
that it is done at much lower tem- 
peratures. Usu2l copper brazing in- 
volves temperatures around 1900 to 
2000 degrees in the metals to be 
joined compared with 450 degrees 
with this method. 


Two Distinct Types of Bond 


When using the paste and alloy 
rod, there are two distinct types of 
bond created. At the time the paste 
smokes, causing the metal to flow, 
a weld is produced. Addition of al- 
loy rod at the same time increases 
the weld strength and seals the joint 
against air, liquid, etc. Even if the 
alloy rod is not used, a series of 
tack welds and in many cases full- 
fusion welds occur with the paste 
only. In all cases of welding with 
the paste or with the paste and rod, 
metal-to-metal contacts are urged. 
There should be no gap where the 
joint is to be made; the base metals 
should actually contact each other. 
Joining of Colalloy or aluminum to 
Colalloy or aluminum is stronge) 
than joining Colalloy or aluminum 
to other metals, although the |at- 
ter joints also exhibit high strength. 
When using the paste, the metal sur- 
faces need no precleaning as the 
paste does its own preparing of the 
surfaces. 

Colalloy surfaces can be tinned 
with the alloy rod without the paste. 
Also on other metals Colaweld rod 
will do a good job of tinning with. 
out the paste if the surfaces first 
are thoroughly cleaned by wire 
brushing or sandpapering. However, 
use of the paste in tinning. is rec- 
ommended. 

The flux for making joints by this 
process also is available as a liquid. 
The liquid flux was developed espe 
cially for stainless steels and fer- 
rous metals. It must be used with 
the alloy rod and is applied much 
the same as in ordinary soldering. 
It is not necessary to preclean the 
metal surfaces of oil, rust, dirt or 
oxidation. Galvanic or electrolytic 
action are negligible in Colaweld 
joints in any case. 

The new development thus ap- 
pears to offer a satisfactory method 
for joining stainless steels alumi- 
num, aluminum alloys and other 
metals. It probably will be found 
most useful in joining the thinner 
sheets. 
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Vertical Air Grinder 


@ Rotor Tool Co., 17325 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, offers B-1X and 
B-3X vertical air grinders’ with 
power increased 40 per cent over 
preceding types. Maximum power 


is said to be developed with less 
than 10 per cent drop in the free 


speed. New balanced multiport ro- 
tor governor M-8001 controls maxi- 
mum speed within limits of Safety 
code by compressed spring action. 
External-blade type motor requires 
only two blades and can be _ in- 
spected by removel of cover plate 
without disassembly of entire tool. 

It is claimed these tools are well 
balanced, with two handles 90 de- 
grees apart for easy control. B-3X 
can be used for grinding with 6 x 
4 x %-inch cup wheels for welds, 
castings, etc., as shown at left in 
illustration, and the B-1X can be 
used with a 9-inch flexible pad for 
disk sanding as illustrated at right. 
Six-inch cup brushes for wire brush- 
ing also may be attached. 


Solenoid Valve 


@ Hoppe Engineering Co., Indian 
apolis, has developed Type D sole- 
noid valve for Freon, methy! chlo- 
ride, sulphur dioxide, brine, air, oil, 
water, steam and ammonia. Body de- 
signed to give full-way areas and 
offer a minimum of restriction to 
flow, is steam bronze with glass 
insulation suitable for high-pressure 
and high-temperature service, is 
well proportioned and has uniform 
metal sections. Seats are nickel 
alloy with renewable disk. Working 
pressures are 250 pounds steam, 
400 pounds gas and liquid. Test 
pressure is 650 pounds hydrostatic. 
Coil is impregnated to resist mois- 
ture and is designed for constant 
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service. 


line pressure forces piston 
closing valve. When pilot valve is 
electrically energized, it opens and 
releases pressure above piston per- 
mitting line pressure to open valve. 


Pipe Cleaning Tool 


@ Pittsburgh Pipe Cleaner Co., Oli 
ver building, Pittsburgh, has devel 
oped a cutting tool to fit on rotat 
ing cable of its “A” model electric 
ally driven pipe cleaning machines 
to open and clean clogged water 
lines and fittings ‘%-inch in diamete! 





passing through 90-degree ells and 
either direction in tees. 

“A” machine illustrated weighs 
45 pounds and has overall length 
of 17% inches. Operation consists 
of fitting required length of coiled 
cable and cutter into pipe and ro 
tating cable by machine at 1100 revo. 
lutions per minute and _ feeding 
more into line by hand until ob 
struction is cleared. 


Blueprint Machine 


@ Vandenwood Co., 2900 Euclid av 
enue, Cleveland, offers Baby Blue 
Desk Unit which prints black, 
white and blueprints 10 x 18 inches. 
Source of light, a tubular lamp to 














insure even distribution of light, is 
guaranteed for 1500 hours and is 
said to remain cool. 

Machine is 8 x 34 inches and 
weighs 15 pounds. Finish is natural] 
polished gum wood. Time switch is 
built in, and unit can be plugged 
into any lighting circuit. 


Acetylene Generator 


@ Sight Feed Generator Co., Ricn 
mond, Ind., offers portable acetylene 
generators for pressures from 2 to 
15 pounds permitting use of any 
type or size oxyacetylene welding 
or cutting torch. Large effective sur- 
face of diaphragm which controls 
carbide feed and rapid slaking of 
No. 14 N. D. carbide are claimed to 
result in close control of pressure. 
Opening for an extra outlet valve 


Coil shield dissipates heat. 
When electric pilot valve is closed, 
down, 
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permits use of two torches from 
one generator. Breech-lock method 
of attaching carbide hopper to gen 
erator tank reduces time required to 
recharge. One-sixth turn of hoppe! 
permits quick detachment and ex 
poses the feeding mechanism fo: 
easy cleaning. Generators used in 
termittently in subzero tempera 
tures are claimed not to freeze in 
operation. 

Generator consists of carbide 
hopper, tank and flashback arrester. 
Hopper is a Pyrex glass cylinde) 
(holding the carbide) and feeding 





mechanism which works by spring 


pressure opposed to gas pressure. 
Generator is mounted on any of 
three trucks. Model TS truck, rec 
ommended for use on fairly even 


floor and furnished unless other 
type specified, has swivel casters 
for easy moving in small space. 


Model PRT truck is easiest to move, 
having ball bearing wheels, and is 
recommended for industrial plants. 
For use on ground or very uneven 


floor, model TR truck with rigid 
wheels front and rear is recom 
mended. 


Entrainment Separator 


®@ Claude B. Schneible 
West Lawrence avenue, Chicago, 
has introduced an_ entrainment 
separator claimed to recover atom- 
ized or entrained liquids drawn into 
a ventilating system. Separator 
has no moving parts and nothing 
to regulate or adiust. Connected 
into air intake duct, air with liquid 
is passed through an impingement 
unit consisting of curved vanes 
vertically imposed upon a_ shelf 
with a central opening and with a 
conical section on top of the vanes, 
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SEPARATED Liquid 


point upward. Air or gas entering 
unit is rotated, separating larger 
liquid particles, and then passed 
through the turbine-like vanes to 
increase the centrifugal action and 
impingement growth of minute 
liquid particles. Anticreep ring pre- 
vents creeping of oil, etc. Clean air 
passes out into duct. Separated 
liquid drips down into hopper at bot 
tom of unit to be drawn off. 

Separator is recommended for 
washing, pickling, plating and spray- 
ing processes, and is available of 
suitable material and in sizes and 
types to meet requirements includ- 
ing vacuum, atmospheric or plus 
pressures. 


Circuit Breaker 


@ Oilless circuit breaker type AB 
15-500 of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1126 South Seventieth street, Mil- 
waukee, uses compressed air for 
breaker operation and arc interrup- 
tion. Breaker consists of an air 
storage tank, main air-blast valve, 
three interrupting chambers mount- 
ed upon hollow insulator supports, 
three exhaust mufflers or coolers 
integrally mounted with the inter- 
rupting chambers, and _ isolating 
contacts connected in series with 
the interrupting chambers, also 
mounted on insulator supports. 
Compressed air, admitted to in 


























terrupting chamber through air. 
blast valve operates piston at- 
tached to movable contact, caus- 


ing contacts to separate, thereby 
providing an outlet for air into 
cooling chamber. As contacts sepa- 
rate, arc is drawn, which is imme- 
diately enveloped and_ centralized 
by air blast. Extension and cen- 
tralization of arc automatically con- 
nect a resistor in parallel with a 
portion of arc, thereby eliminating 
high-frequency transients. 

Breaker is rated 6CO and 1200 
amperes at 15 kilovolts with 23- 
kilowatt insulation and interrupting: 
capacity rating of 500,000 kilovolt 
amperes. Special features claimed 
include: Elimination of oil, short 
arcing time and fast closing with 
little or no contact burning and re- 
sultant low maintenance; extremely 
rapid dielectric recovery; power fac 
tor correction with elimination of 
high-frequency transients and low 
rate of rise of recovery voltage; 
and low air consumption. 


Welding Tip 


@A_ <self-aligning or swivel-type 
welding tip offered by P. R. Mallory 
& Co. Inc., 3029 East Washington 
street, Indianapolis, is said to avoid 
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electrode marks on sheets or parts 
difficult to align in ordinary weld- 
ing machine. It saves cost of spe- 
cial jigs or fixtures and is recom- 
mended in place of smaller pointed, 
domed or offset tip which cannot 
seat itself on the work. 


Levolier Switch 


@ McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
announces an improved thin model 





Levolier switch No. 41 listed by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories under the 
“T” rating—6 amperes, “T”’, 125 
volts; or 3 amperes, 250 volts. 
Switch is suitable for use on small 
power apparatus and for individual 
control of lighting fixtures in indus- 





trial plants, commercial institutions 
and public buildings. Although only 
*s-inch thick, it will take an initial 
surge of 48 amperes from a cold, 
type “C” lamp eight times its rated 
capacity. 


Heavy-Duty Sander 
@ The heavy-duty sander known as 


Mallsander introduced by Mall Tool 
Co., 7740 South Chicago avenue, Chi 





cago, is light in weight and balanced 
for easy operation with right or 
left hand. It has a_high-torque, 
high-powered motor, spiral bevel 
chrome nickel alloy steel gears and 
a lightweight housing. 

Standard equipment includes 15 
feet of cord and plug, 7-inch back- 
ing pad and abrasive and a special 
spindle lock that fastens the spindle 
when removing or applying the 
abrasive disc. This eliminates the 
use of loose wrenches that are easily 
lost or misplaced. Price is $48 f.o.b 
Chicago. 


Labyrinth Seal 


@ The patented Sealmaster centrif- 
ugal labyrinth seal of Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., is 
said effectively to seal bearing 
from all foreign materials and to 
retain lubricant. Misalignment of 





shaft cannot interfere with seal, for 
bearing’s outer race is ground on 
radius and locked in ground hous- 
ing socket with locking nipple which 
permits 2 to 4 degrees misalignment 
in any direction. Wear or glazing 
of felts is claimed to be positively 
avoided as they are assembled with- 
out pressure. 


Sine Plate 


@ Robbins Engineering Co., 633 Mt. 
Elliott avenue, Detroit, has devel. 
oped a new nonmagnetic sine plate 
for use in inspection departments 
for accurate checking of angular ma- 
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chining work. The new plate is 
built on the same principle as the 
Magna-Sine and _ utilizes standard 
gage blocks for adjusting the plate 
to the required angle or combination 
of angles. Both compound and single 
angle types are furnished. Because 
this sine plate incorporates no mag- 
netic coils, its cost is lower than the 
magnetic Magna-Sine. 


Portable Tool Stand 


@ A portable metal tool stand 18 x 
24 x 32 inches is announced by 
Metal Products division, Electric 
Service Supplies Co., Seventeenth 
and Cambria streets, Philadelphia. 





Shelves, which have hemmed edges, 
drawer and pan are No. 18 U. S. 
Ga. Drawer is 17 x 15% x 5 inches 
and has flat key lock. Stand is 
finished in baked-on olive green 
enamel. Bolts and nuts are cadmi- 
um plated. Casters are 2'-inch 
swivel type. 


Turbine Well Pump 


@ Wortington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., offers a new 
line of turbine pumps for bored 
wells. Pumps have balanced vacu- 
um-molded bronze impellers to re- 
duce wear and abrasion to a mini- 
mum. Smoothness of blade sur- 
faces and uniformity of castings 
are claimed to result in high effi- 
ciency and certainty of perform- 
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ance. Pumps are available with 
either enclosed oil-lubricated or open 
water-lubricated shaft bearings. 


Distribution Transformer 


@ Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 Ply 
mouth avenue, St. Louis, announces 
HEX transformer of primary pocket 
stud-bushing type having copper 
bearing steel electrically 


pockets 





welded to tank to give streamlined 
appearance. Solderless connectors 
are set within bushing so a portion 
of bushing covers bared end of con 
necting lead, providing added safety 
for linemen. 


Transfer Switch 


@ Zenith Electric Co., 845 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, announces 
spring gravity drop-out type auto 
matic transfer switch which connects 
lighting or power load to an emerg 
ency source when voltage of circuit 
drops to 70 per cent or less and re- 
stores load to normal source when 
voltage reaches 90 per cent. No 
neutral position is possible. One, two, 
three and four-pole construction is 
available. Three and _ four-pole 








switches are protected on all phases 
with relays. 

Contacts are copper-to-copper and 
operate with a rolling and wiping 
action. Compression springs provide 
contact pressure and permit quick 
opening. Any part can be inspected 
or replaced without disturbing other 
parts in the assembly. Switches are 
mounted in any position on dead 
back ebony asbestos panels with or 
without cabinet. Back-connected 
switches can be supplied. Switches 
are available for standard voltages 
110 to 120 or 208 to 240 volts, 25, 50, 
or 60 cycles, 115 or 230 volts direct 
current. The 75-ampere, 2-pole al 
ternating-current mode] illustrated 
is 6 x 9 x 12 inches and lists at $7 


Tubular Lead Anode 


@ A tubular lead plating anode, 
claimed to give unusually even 
throwing power and low resistance 
for the current discharge surfac¢ 
available, is announced by Acme 
Lead-Burning Co., 3726 West Sev 











enty-third street, Cleveland. Avail 
able in either pure lead or 6 per cent 
antimonial, this type is particularly 
recommended for center anode bus 
bars of tank because of equal cur 
rent distribution on all sides. Be 
cause of their simpler design and 
less lead needed, these anodes are 
reported to cost less than flat ones 


Magnetic Drive 


@ Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 
1331 Tyler street Southeast, Minne 
apolis, offers its Magnetic Drive, 
a variable-speed drive using electro 
magnetic principles for torque trans 
mission, said to be _ particularly 
suited to centrifugal pumps and to 
boiler draft fans requiring an ac 
curately controllable wide range of 
variable speed. 

Drive two 


consists of simple, 


compact rotating parts, a flux link- 
age ring and a magnetic flux pro- 
ducer or “magnet.” Ring is driven 
by driving motor, and magnet re- 
volving within ring drives the load 
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shaft. There is no mechanical con- 
nection between ring and magnet, 
torque being transmitted by electro- 
magnetic forces. Torque and speed 
of load shaft, depending on magnetic 


flUx in air-gap, can be adjusted 
through a rheostat controlling cur- 
rent to magnet. 


Genemotor 


@ Genemotor, for use on aircraft, 
marine and police radio, is offered 
by Carter Motor Co., 1608 Milwau- 
kee avenue, Chicago. One-piece field 
ring and armature design elimi- 
nates many parts and makes for 
small size, high efficiency, light 
weight and rigidity. Double-sealed 
grease-packed ball bearings require 
no oiling or attention. Two sizes, 


150 and 250 watts, are available. 
The 150-watt size weighs 13% 
pounds, 250-watt size 18% pounds. 


A new heavy-duty 4-pole rotary 
converter changing 110-115-volt di- 
rect current to 110-115 volt 60-cycle 
alternating current also is an- 
nounced by this company. Dynam- 
ic balancing of armature, grease- 
packed double-sealed ball bearings 
and removable end covers are fea- 
tures. Convertor is rated for con 
tinuous duty. 


Inspectors Hammers 


@ Two new marking hammers cf 
H. O. Bates, Elizabeth, N. J., Styles 
B and C, are made of selected alloy 
tool steel, machine engraved, hand 
finished, hardened and tempered 
for long service even on alloy steel 
parts, castings, stainless steel, alum 
inum and other materials. 


Style B has one or more charac: 
ters or symbols engraved on one or 
both sides. If only one end is en- 
hammer is 


graved, struck with 





sledge or another hammer to make 
mark. Plain end can be used for in- 
spection tapping to locate defective 
spots in materials. Style C is simple 
and cheapest, carrying only one let- 
ter, symbol or number and being 
lighter in weight. 


Variable-Speed Unit 


@ A_ variable-speed transmission 
with an electric control is offered 
by Lewellen Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ind., to maintain automatically uni- 





form tension in winding strip metal. 

Winding reel starts at its highest 
speed, and as strip of material on 
spool increases in diameter, control 
accurately reduces speed of reel to 
maintain uniform tension on strip 
as it is wound. After reel has filled 
and unit stopped for removing and 
replacing with a new core, control 
reverses its position to allow new 


reel to start again at maximum 
speed. 

Sight Oil Window 

@ Bijur Lubricating Corp., 43-01 


Twenty-second street, Long Island 
City, N. Y., has developed a sight oil 
window including ring, window, 
gasket and cup fitted into a metal 





pocket to be mounted flush in bored 
opening in oil reservoirs, containers 
and lubricators. Bright aluminum 
background of cup acts as reflector 
to give sharp visibility of oil level 
even with imperfect lighting. Drilled 
openings at top and bottom of cup 
permit free passage of oil. 
Standard sizes of window, speci 





fied according to diameter of alumi- 
num reflector face, are “4, 11/16 and 
15/16 inches. Special assembly tool 
is provided. 


Low-Base Lathe 


@® Hammond Machinery Builders, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., announces addi- 
tion of model 3-RR—27-inch Low 
Base lathe to its line of Rite-Speed 





and Vari-Speed polishing and buffing 
lathes. Distance from center of 
spindle to floor is 27 inches, and each 
of the two spindles is independent 
of the other, having its own mag- 
netic starter, control, switch and 
brake and motor. Standard lathe 
measures 63 inches from one end of 
the spindle to the other and is fitted 
with two 3-horsepower motors. 


Spot Welder Contactor 


@ Pier Equipment Mfg. Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has incorporated a 
three element “knee action” or tog 
gle in its new trip switch. Contact 
or is closed until the knec joint 
pushes against trip control lever, 





when knee bends and opens contact- 
or. By changing the position of the 
trip control lever, period of welding 
stroke during which current flows 
and amount of contact are deter- 
mined. A welding time as short as 
2 or 3 cycles can be obtained. 


Nozzle for Gouging 


@ The Linde Air Products Co., unit 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 30 
East Forty-second street, New 
York, offers a series of acetylene 
gouging nozzles in three sizes deliv 
ering a relatively large jet of oxy- 
gen at low velocity. Nozzles fit 
Oxweld C-32 cutting blowpipe o1 
other standard hand-cutting blow 
pipe and can be used for gouging 
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the underside of electric welds, re- 
moval of weld metal such as tempo- 
rary tack-welds and defective welds, 
preparation of plate edges for weld- 
ing and maintenance operations. 


Air-Line Lubricator 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., announces “OIL-IR” air-line 
lubricator operating in any position. 
Designed for rock drill lubrication, 
it can be used on other air-operated 
tools. Body consists of heavy steel 





tubing and forgings. Adjustment of 
oil feed can be made without inter- 
rupting work. Lubricator will not 
“siphon back” or leak when air pres- 
sure is released. It can be filled in 
either vertical or horizontal posi- 
tion. 


Developing Unit 


@ Photographic plate or film-devel- 
oping unit of Harry W. Dietert Co., 
9330 Roselawn avenue, Detroit, has 
a pivoted-top table rocked by a 
motor-driven cam. Developing, stop, 
hardening and fixing solutions are 





70 degrees 


automatically at 
Fahr. by water passed through a 


kept 


chamber containing an_ electric 
heater and a 70-degree Fahr. ther- 
mostat and then circulated through 
a copper coil attached to bottom 
of rocking table. It is said plate or 
film may be processed within two 
minutes uniformly without grain 
growth. Unit is suitable for process- 
ing work in spectrographic and met- 
allographic laboratories. 


Aluminum Ladder 


@ Aluminum Ladder Co., Tarentum, 
Pa., has developed Type 800 alumi- 
num ladder with handrails on both 
sides and steel or aluminum spikes 
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on bottom which do not throw a 
spark and therefore are suit- 
able for use where flammable 
materials are being _ handled. 
Lengths to 36 feet and various 
widths are available. Rungs are 
corrugated to prevent slipping. Lad- 
der is made entirely of aluminum. 


Height Gage 


@ George Scherr Co. Inc., 128 La- 
fayette street, New York, announces 
40-inch model of Chesterman height 
gage having a triangular beam, 
quick-locking fine knurled knob at 
head and superfine adjustment at 
base. 

Tool is graduated in both English 





and metric scales to 1/1000-inch and 
1/50-millimeter and comes with ex- 
tra large vernier about 2% inches 
long. Gage is also available in 12, 
18 and 24-inch models. 


Power Transformer 


@ Aircooled power transformers of 
15 and 25-kilovolt-ampere ratings 
are being made by Acme Electric & 
Mfg. Co., 1440 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland. Transformers can be sup- 
plied in insulated types with pri- 
mary voltages of 575, 230/115 or 
460/230 and secondary voltages of 
230/115. Manufacturer claims high 
full load operating efficiency due 
to full air draft ventilation; special- 
ly wound and hand-finished coils. 


Grinder Shield 


@ Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. An- 
toine street, Detroit, offers Marvel 
adjustable grinder shield, complete 
with pushbutton, switch and light, 
to protect face and eyes from flying 
particles. Frame is molded, high 
impact resisting plastic with elec- 
trical parts in an insulated cham- 
ber. Light is focused On work and 
not mirrored into the eyes. 
Window is nonshatterable glass, 
and vibration-resisting bayonet-type 





lamps are set in flush with frame. 
Magnifying lenses of any focal 
length are available, a glass cover- 
plate protecting lens from pitting 


Safety Feeders, Pickers 


@ F. J. Littell Machine Co., 4125 
tavenswood avenue, Chicago, has 
introduced a new line of safety 
feeders and pickers said to simplify 
and accelerate production through 
faster, more efficient handling. 
Pres-Vac patented safety feeder is 
used for picking up flat-surface ma- 
terials such as wet, dry or oily 
sheet steel, brass, aluminum and 
glass and feeding them into presses. 

Device consists of pistol-grip han- 
dle and single or double vacuum cup 
attached to extension long enough 
to permit feeding materials into 
press and to protect hands of op- 
erator. Method of obtaining vacuum 
is new, picker being attached to 
compressed air line and only re- 


















quiring pressure of from 20 to 45 
pounds. Reducing valve and gage 
are supplied. Little air is used as 
aperture is small. 

To operate, cup is placed on work, 
trigger is pulled and vacuum is 
formed in cup, picking up and hold- 
ing material. For material with a 
hole in center, double-cup feeder 
is used. Exhaust air coming from 
tip of feeder can be utilized to blow 
out dirt or chips from die. 

Air-operated mechanical pickers 
with various types of jaws are also 
available. Aluminum jaws protect 
dies in case picker is caught between 
punch and die. Fig. 40 shows No. 2 
single-cup feeder; Fig. 50, No. 2 
double-cup feeder; Fig. 60, No. 1 
single-cup feeder; Fig. 70, pressure 
regulator; Figs. 80 and 90, mechani- 
cal pickers. 

Transformer Switch 

@ High-ampere switch for electric 
furnace transformer, developed by 
Delta-Star Electric Co., 2400 Block 
Fulton street, Chicago, is double- 
throw, permitting rapid switching 





of an 8-coil furnace transformer 
without changing cables. Series- 
parallel interconnections are factory 
assembled so switch can be con- 
nected directly to transformer leads. 


Filter Paper 


@ Enthone Co., New Haven, Conn., 
announces a new high-strength pa- 
per for filter presses which is 
claimed to possess unusually high 
wet strength. Paper has exception- 
ally long fibres and is given a wet- 
strength treatment. 

Paper is placed against filtering 
canvas or screen and receives filter 
cake, thus permitting rapid clean- 
ing of canvas by removing filter 
paper. Tight locking of plates and 
frames to prevent leakage is pos- 
sible, paper being only a few mils 
thick. High strength was shown by 
this paper in acid solutions with 
pH values as low as 2.0 and in 
strong caustic solutions up to 15 
ounces per gallon of caustic soda. 
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Graph Paper 


@ Eugene Dietzgen Co., 2425 Shef- 
field avenue, Chicago, announcés a 
broad line of graph papers for math- 
ematical, commercial and industrial 
ues including: “Same division” and 
“different division’ sheets, with a 
wide range of divisions; security 
price sheets; logarithmic and semi- 
logarithmic sheets in varying divi- 
sions, sizes and weights; mathe- 
matical sheets in circular percent- 
age, isometric, polar and triangular 
co-ordinates; time element Sheets 
for periods from one day to five 
years. 

Papers are high-grade rag con- 
tent bond, tough, transparent and 
light in weight. Some are available 
in medium weight drawing paper. 
Sheets are printed in olive-green 
ink and are punched with 5 holes 
for standard 2 or 3-ring binders. 


Hydraulic Press 


@ Greenerd Arbor Press Co., 
Nashua, N. H., offers self-contained 
hydraulic press having bar steel 
piston with cast iron rings and chev- 
ron-type packings; 2 7/16-inch di- 
ameter heat-treated and ground ram 
with 1l-inch diameter hole 2 inches 
deep, and equipped with hardened 
ram nose. Ram is put into motion 
by pressure on foot pedal, pressure 
remaining on work until foot pedal 
is released. Ram then automatical- 
ly returns up to power stop, set at 
any predetermined point’ within 
stroke of ram, which is adjustable 
from 1 to 16 inches. Pressure may 
be set at any point between 2% 
tons and full capacity of press. 
Press can be equipped with: 10- 








horsepower motor to give constant 
speed of ram, under full 10 tons 
pressure, of 208 inches per minute, 
with a return speed of 280 inches 
per minute; 5-horsepower motor to 
give constant speed of 88 inches 
per minute; 5-horsepower motor and 
double pump, which will give a 
rapid traverse up to 4 tons pres- 
sure at rate of 222 inches per min- 
ute, with working speed from 4 to 
10 tons at rate of 88 inches per 
minute. Pressures can be predeter- 
mined and set on any combination. 


Photoelectric Relay 


@ Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has de- 
veloped a compact photoelectric re- 
lay for counting, sorting, weighing, 
measuring, signaling, ete. Known 





as type RQ Photo-Troller, device fea- 
tures low operating expense, low 
initial cost and ease of installation. 
It has two normally open and two 
normally closed contacts, rated 10 
amperes on 115-volt alternating cur- 
rent circuits. Relay operates on a 
change of 40 foot-candles if net more 
than 15 foot-candles of extraneous 
light are present. 

Increased sensitivity is obtainable 
by means of a condensing lens. Unit 
may be wall or bench mounted with 
open wiring or with concealed or 
exposed conduit. It has a gray die- 
cast chassis with a _ block-molded 
cover removable without tools. 


Welding Set 


@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces redesign of its 
1500-ampere constant-potential arc- 
welding sets for multiple-operator 
and machine welding to achieve 
more compact construction, lighter 
weight and improved appearance. 
Control for motor and generator is 
mounted on base. 

Sets are suitable for supplying 
heavy current demands of automatic 
welding and production hand weld- 
ing by a number of operators. Di- 
versity factor of welding load al- 
lows use of a smaller-capacity set 
in supplying a given connected load 
than would be required if each op- 
erator were supplied by a separate 
set. 
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New Scale Plant 
(Concluded from Page 56) 


floor level. Previously use of eight 
elevators not only took time but 
ate heavily into available manufac- 
turing and storage space. 

Much unnecessary duplication of 
facilities has been eliminated. Five 
separste plant receiving depart- 
ments have been replaced by a 
single large one; four shipping de- 
partments have become one; six 
stockrooms have been combined into 
two. While the total floor space of 
the new plant is actually about 7 
per cent less than combined totals 
of old plants, there is much more 
usable space available. 

In designing the new building, 
the architects, Albert Kahn Inc., 345 
New Center building, Detroit, gave 
considerable thought to obtaining 
an economical structural steel truss- 
and-roof design which would allow 
for uniform daylighting and mul- 
tiple live-load requirements for car- 
rying monorails, heating and power 
lines, and manufacturing and ma- 
terials handling devices. 


Roof Allows Uniform Lighting 


While the complete exterior of 
the building is daylighted with 
glazed steel windows, the roof moni- 
tors have been designed to allow 
for uniform light of correct work- 
ing intensity in every part of this 
building, which is 400 feet at its 
narrowest point. Locations, widths 
and heights of the monitor win- 
dows are based on actual results ob- 
tained from many similar plants in 
different parts of the country. 

No provision for air conditioning 
has been made as it is felt this fea- 
ture would not be required here. 
However, considerable thought was 
given to assure ample natural ven- 
tilation throughout the _ buildine. 
The design allows for the entrance 
and movement of air to be taken 
care of by ventilators located in the 
lower portions of the sidewall sash. 
Air then is discharged through win- 
dow ventilators placed in the moni- 
tor sash. Ventilators are grouped 
so various air movements may be 
obtained in any part of the building. 

Main bay of the plant is heated by 
new projection-type unit heaters. 
Direct horizontal suspended blower- 
type unit heaters are located at all 
large outside door openings. The 
projection-type unit heaters located 
in the trusses have an_ elec- 
tric motor-driven fan which blows 
heated air directly down onto the 
floor in such manner and at such 
velocity as to assure an even dis- 
tribution of heat. Each unit is con- 
trolled by a 3-position magnetic 
starter located in a convenient po- 
sition. 

The system of power distribution 
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for general lighting is by means of 
trolley ducts located at truss height 
throughout the manufacturing area. 
From these ducts, individual lamp 
fixtures are connected at any de- 
sired location. This system also al- 
lows for the introduction of an elec- 
tric light on a suspension cord which 
can be moved inside the trolley 
ducts so temporary lights can be 
placed as the production operations 
may require. 

Another feature is use of a Steel- 
enclosed busbar system which 
makes 440 volts directly available 
throughout all of the working area. 
This system can be tapped at any 
point for short leads to motors. 
Lighting power at 110 volts also is 
taken from the 440-volt bus, using 
several transformers’ distributed 
throughout the plant to step down 
the voltage. 


. 


Joins Rubber To Metal 


@ Vulcalock cements for making 
strong, waterproof, chemically re- 
sistant joints between rubber and 
metals have been released for sale 
on a restricted basis by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. The cements 
consist of Thermoprene solutions 
and when dried form tough, horny 
films. 

According to manufacturer, 
strength of bond ranges from 10 to 
500 pounds per square inch, depend- 
ing upon method of application and 
materials joined. The cements are 
said to resist cracking by bending, 
shock, or variations in temperature, 
to have chemical resistance better 
than rubber itself and not to absorb 
moisture or swell in water. 





e ¢ Results are what count, and the 
performance record of this wire rope 
continues to make and hold friends. 


All-Welded Unfired 
Creosoting Cylinder 


@ A large all-welded unfired creo- 
soting cylinder fabricated by Tread- 
well Construction Co., Midland, Pa., 
for a timber processing company 
meets ASME and ASTM require- 
ments, is 160 feet long and 6 feet 
1 inch in diameter. Close-up of a 
welded seam is shown in left insert 
of illustration. Four railroad flai 
cars were required for shipment. 
Shell. of cylinder is of %s-inch 
steel, has a %-inch head and weighs 
111,000 pounds. Cylinder is an- 
chored in the middle and supported 
longitudinally by saddles equipped 
with rollers to allow free expan- 
sion and contraction of tank with 





Long timber products ride on rails into 
this large creosoting cylinder 


changes in temperature. Timber 
products banded on small cars enter 
chamber through patented quick- 
opening door, shown in right insert 
of illustration and ride on tracks in 
cylinder. Guide rails hold cars in 
position during creosoting process. 
Creosote is heated by two banks of 
steam coils within cylinder and agi 
tated by air. 


Highlights of Quality 
1. 
Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 
a 
Rigid Tests and Inspections 
. * 
Correct Manufacturing Methods 
4. 
Furnished in both the Round and 
Flattened Strand constructions, in 
either Standard or Preformed Type. 
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Activities of Steel Users. Makers 


@ IN CONJUNCTION with com- 
pletion of its new million-dollar fine- 
wire mill at Buffalo, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., New York, has 
completed enlargement and modern- 
ization of production facilities at its 
Palmer mill, Palmer, Mass., and its 
Morgan mill, Worcester, Mass., to 
supply New England and eastern 
trade with specialty wires and 
formed wire products. 

Mahl Taylor Steel Corp. has 
moved its office and warehouse to 
3081 East Slauson avenue, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. 

* 

Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc., 
New York, has moved its plant and 
offices from Harlem river and West 
Tremont avenue, to 3353 Tenth 
street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

° 

Orders booked by York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp., York, Pa., in the 
three months ending Dec. 31 were 
$3,588,629, against $2,438,946 in the 
same period in 1938. 

+ 

Square D Co., Milwaukee, maker 
of motor control and switch equip- 
ment, has acquired the Kollsman In- 
strument Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., which 
specializes in precision instruments 
for the aviation industry. 

. 


Rheem Mfg. Co., Richmond, Calif., 
maker of steel containers, has ac- 
quired a 6%-acre site in New Or- 
leans, and plans to establish a plant 
there, to cost over $300,000, includ- 
ing equipment. About 150 men will 
be employed. 

* 

Steel Buildings Inc., heretofore a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., was dissolved Jan. 1, and its 
business is now conducted by the 
company’s building sections depart- 
ment. 

SJ 

Sales of covered wagon trailers 
in 1939 were 58 per cent ahead of 
1938, according to Arthur G. Sher- 
man, president, Covered Wagon Co., 
Mount Clemens, Mich. He says indi- 
cations are that 1940 business will be 
at least 50 per cent ahead of 1939. 

¢ 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, has purchased 50 acres on 
the Delaware river at Cornwells 
Heights, Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, as a site for its new $2,000,000 
plant. The plant will replace pres- 
ent Philadelphia operations at Dela- 
ware and Oregon avenues. 

¢ 

Vance Iron & Steel Co., steel job- 
bing firm, Chattanooga, Tenn., sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, has purchased the former 
Chattanooga plant of Lucey Mfg. 
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Co., which it will use for warehouse 
purposes, replacing its former ware- 
house facilities. 

* 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has moved its Richmond, Va., 
district office to new quarters in the 
Richmond Trust building. C. L. 
Crosby is manager. The company’s 
Rockford, Ill., district office, with 
John Breutzman in charge, will here- 
after be located in the Gas-Electric 
building. 

° 

Orders booked by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in the fourth 
quarter of 1939 amounted to $112.- 
166,535, compared with $63,419,265 
in the final quarter of 1938, an in- 
crease of 77 per cent. Orders for the 
year 1939 were $360,748,386, com- 
pared with $252,176,223 in 1938, a 
gain of 43 per cent. 

° 

Open house held recently by 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., 
attracted more than 1500 visitors. 
Processes and steps in manufacture 
were explained. A pamphlet dis- 
tributed to visitors illustrated sali- 
ent features of the business. The 
company employs about 300, has 60 
field offices. 

° 

Auburn Automobile Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind., which ceased building 
motor cars in 1937, has converted 
its plant to production of numerous 
new products since that time, to 
utilize plant and equipment. The 
company offers its facilities to 
manufacturers of various equip- 
ment lines for supplying parts or 
complete assemblies. 

7 

In recognition of 25 or more years 
of service, Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, recently 
presented 12 employes with gold 
watches. Clarence L. Collens, who 
as president of Reliance since 1907, 
made the presentation, declined the 
honor for himself, but was surprised 
with a desk and chair, a gift from 
employes in all departments. 

+ 

R. E. Dietz Co., maker of port- 
able lighting equipment, New York, 
and Syracuse, N. Y., this year is cel- 
ebrating its one hundredth anniver- 
sary. Founded by Robert E. Dietz 
in 1840, the company has maintained 
an unbroken record of solvency un- 
der the management of three gen- 


erations of the Dietz family. 
+ 


Darwin & Milner Inc., 1260 West 
Fourth street, Cleveland, specialist 
in high-quality steels for tools and 
dies, has developed a full line of 
electrodes for use in welding these 
steels. The purpose is to enable 
users to further extend the useful 
life of dies and tools through build- 





ing up worn surfaces and repairing 
breakage. Researches solved some 
of the hitherto unknown reactions 
between the base and welding mate- 
rials so that when the nature of the 
former is known, the proper quality 
of welding rods can be suggested. 
¢ 


Receipt of the largest single order 
for power station auxiliary equip- 
ment awarded during the past two 
years was announced recently by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. The ccntract, 
for 18 auxiliary motors with a com- 
bined output of 14,800-horsepower, 
costing approximately $121,000, was 
awarded by Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

° 


Boston Wire Stitcher Co., East 
Greenwich, R. I., has been awarded 
the 1939 Industrial Research citation 
for its metals stitching machine by 
the Engineering Societies of New 
England, in recognition of its de- 
velopment of new stapling equip- 
ment. The company recently pur- 
chased an additional 25,000 square 
feet of floor space for manufactur- 
ing and shipping facilities. 

¢ 


Completion of automatic handling 
and storage equipment resulting in 
volume production of porcelain 
enamel frits is announced by Porce- 
Jain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Richard H. Turk, executive vice 
president, says operation of the en- 
tire plant now is automatic, from 
the handling of raw materials to 
storage of the finished product. The 
eguipment was designed and de- 
veloped in the company’s research 
and engineering departments. 

° 

Patents and interest of the T. A. 
Gillespie Co., New York, in the Per- 
kins process have been acquired by 
the Centriline Corp., 90 West street, 
New York, a new firm representing 
the Gillespie company, Lock Joint 
Pipe Co., East Orange, N. J., and 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co. H. 
Seaver Jones, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Gillespie company, heads 
the new organization. The Perkins 
process covers a centrifugal meth- 
od for lining pipe with cement. 

¢ 

Tinnerman Stove & Range Co., 
Cleveland, has found it necessary to 
discontinue the manufacture of 
stoves and ranges after 70 years of 
continuous business operations, due 
to rapid growth of its speed nut di- 
vision. All factory space, including 
new additions, personnel and facili- 
ties are being devoted to the manu- 
facture of speed nuts and clips. To 
align the corporate structure with 
products now produced, a new cor- 
poration, Tinnerman Products Inc., 
has been formed. Albert H. Tinner- 
man is president and treasurer, and 
George A. Tinnerman, vice president 
and general manager. 
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Whats New at Pittsburgh ... 


By R. L. HARTFORD, Pittsburgh Editor, STEEL 


@ LAST WEEK in federal district 
court here came a turning point in 
the five-year-old Follansbee Bros. 
bankruptcy and reorganization. It 
came in the person of W. T. Browns- 
combe, long time operating man 
with antecedents in Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., and McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co., who was selected as pres- 
ident of the Follansbee Steel Corp., 
the reorganized company. 

Federal Judge R. M. Gibson, in 
approving the modified organization 
plan, took the final step in the job 
which was begun by bankruptcy 
proceedings in May, 1935. Plan 
after plan has been proposed and 
failed, largely because of attempts 
to insert a new continuous wide hot 
strip mill as one of the provisions. 

It was not until the summer of 
1939 that all parties were able to get 
together on a plan which eliminated 
this costly feature. Under the plan 
as finally approved, a bank loan of 
$2,100,000 in Pittsburgh and New 
York banks as well as the RFC will 
be supplemented by funds arising 
from the sale of common stock in 
the Follansbee Steel Corp. at $15 
per share. Commitments on the 





W. T. Brownscombe 


stock sale have already been made 
by the Follansbee family, by credi- 
tors and by citizens of Toronto, O., 
and Follansbee, W. Va. 

The funds will provide for mod- 
ernization of present facilities and 
the construction of a new cold mill, 
presumably at the Follansbee plant 
although no definite announcement 
has as yet been made. The plan was 
approved last summer, but continu- 
ations have been granted several 
times since by the court while the 
parties concerned were hunting for 
an administrative officer who 
would be acceptable to all. This 
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man was found in the person of 
Mr. Brewnscombe, as announced 
last week. 

Board of directors of the new 
company will include besides Mr. 
Brownscombe Frank F._ Brooks, 
president, First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh; David L. Frawley, Pitts- 
burgh tax authority; John Follans- 
bee, trustee and head of Follansbee 
Bros., who will serve as chairman; 
Marcus A. Follansbee, sales mana- 
ger of the company; George T. Ladd, 
president, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., and trustee; William 
B. Paul, counsel for the company; 
Lloyd W. Smith, president, Union 
Naticnal Bank of Pittsburgh; Lau- 
son Stone, assistant to president, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; John 


Current Events 


By J. F. POWELL, Chicago Edi 


@ ILLINOIS Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation has forwarded to Represent- 
ative Howard H. Smith, chairman of 
the special house committee investi- 
gating the national labor relations 
board, a request the committee 
make interim reports on its findings, 
instead of withholding information 
until its work is finished. 

The association feels such reports 
would aid congress in earlier action 
on labor legislation, and _ stated, 
“From day to day it is convincingly 
demonstrated that stability essential 
to sound and lasting industrial re- 
covery cannot be expected until the 
national labor relations act has been 
substantially amended.” 

The manufacturers state that in 
Similar investigations interim  re- 
ports have been issued without wait- 
ing until a lengthy investigation is 
terminated. They feel several 
months will elapse before the _ in- 
vestigation is completed. 

The association also advocates: 
Revision of the preamble of the 
labor relations act, amendment to 
require fair and impartial trials by 
the board and to give full power 
of review to the courts, repeal of 
provisions encouraging closed shop 
or so-called majority rule, and pro- 
hibiting board members or their 
agents from being mediators and 
conciliators in labor disputes. 

° 

CIO’s Steel Workers’ Org2nizing 
committee is having more success 
getting “lodges” started than in sign- 
ing new contracts with steel com- 





H. McCoy, president, City National 


Bank & Trust Co., Columbus, O., 
who will represent the RFC. 

Under the plan, coiled strip will 
be purchased from Jones & Laugh- 
lin and processed by Follansbee, 
whose principal products are to be 
sheet specialties. 

S 

One local event which has become 
national in scope and prominence is 
the annual dinner of the Pittsburgh 
Traffic club. Every year hundreds 
of men prominent in all phases of 
the nation’s traffic and transporta- 
tion work gather in Pittsburgh to 
hear speakers of national prom- 
inence. This year’s plans, which 
have just been announced, include 
as guest speaker T. L. Parkinson, 
president, Equitable Assurance So 
ciety, New York. J. L. Perry, presi- 


dent, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
will act as toastmaster. Nearly 2000 


executives are expected to attend 
the thirty-ninth meeting, Jan. 26. 


In Chicago ... 
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panies in this district, although it 
recently claimed numerous contracts 
in the Chicago-Calumet area. A 
list of 1939 contracts with SWOC 
carries only one Chicago plant, hav- 
ing 50 employes. Nationally, SWOC 
reports 73 new contracts signed last 
year against 508 in 1937. 

Meanwhile, in its latest discourse 
on the state of the union, the com- 
mittee states: “While peaceful in- 
dustrial relations exist in mills of 
638 major companies, union cam- 
paigns are moving ahead at full 
speed at plants of the ‘little steel’ 
segment of the industry, with these 
important developments ” — In- 
cluded was the case of Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, in which the appelate 
court last week ruled in favor of 
Inland (page 21). 

¢ 

Chicago’s outstanding industry 
today is production of steel, which 
several years ago displaced meat 
packing. In 1939 the steel industry 
became increasingly more important 
than packing. It is estimated 70,000 
now are employed in the Chicago 
district steel mills and allied plonts. 
Packing companies in second place, 
followed by petroleum refining and 
electrical equipment manufacturing. 

According to Chicago Association 
of Commerce estimates, industrial 
production in the district last year 
exceeded $5,700,000 000, compared 
with $5,558,000,000 in 1929. Number 
of industrial plants operating in the 
district last year was 9200, against 
11,744 estimated for 1929. 
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MEETINGS 


A. 1. E.E MEETING SCHEDULES 
ELECTRIC WELDING SESSION 


@ ONE session of the annual winter 
convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers to be 
held at the Engineering Societies 
building, New York, Jan. 22-26, will 
deal with theoretical aspects of 
electric welding. Time of this ses- 
sion is Monday morning, Jan. 22. 

Three papers and a committee re- 
port are scheduled as_ follows: 
“Power Factor Correction of Re- 
sistance Welding Machines by Series 
Capacitors,” by L. G. Levoy Jr., 
General Electric Co.; “Measurement 
of Spot Welding Current,” by W. F. 
Hess, R. A. Wyant and Albert Mul- 
ler, Rensselaer Polytechnic _ insti- 
tute; “Resistance of the Spot Weld,” 
by Ladislav Ciganek, Cechy-Mora- 
via; and “Power Supply for Resist- 
ance Welding Machines—II, Re- 
sistance Welder Installations,” sub- 
committee on power supply for 
welding operations. 

This session will be followed by 
a conference at which the same 
committee will present a second re- 
port, “Power Supply for Resistance 
Welding Machines—I, Guide _ to 
Resistance Welding Machines.” 


FOUNDRY MEETING PART OF 
DEL MONTE CONFERENCE 

Sixteenth annual conference of the 
Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of 
California will be held at Hotel Del 
Monte, Del Monte, Calif., Feb. 8-10. 
This year’s conference, for the first 
time, will embrace a two-day foun- 
dry meeting under sponsorship of 
the Northern California and South- 
ern California chapters of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association. This 
will take place Feb. 8-9. 

Among addresses at the _ steel 
meeting will be: “Government Is 
Made for Man—-Not Man for Gov- 
ernment,” by James F. Lincoln, 
president, Lincoln’ Electric  Co., 
Cleveland; “Outlook for the Steel 
Industry,” by B. F. Fairless, presi- 


dent, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; “Meeting California 


Problems,” by James Mussatti, gen- 
eral manager, California State cham- 
ber of commerce; “Relationship Ex- 
isting Between Industry and Gov- 
ernment,” by W. C. Mullendore, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Southern 
California Edison Co. Inc., Los An- 
geles; “Industrial Co-operation with 
United States Army to Build Up 
Our Own Defense,” by Col. W. G. 


Caples, corps of engineers, San 
Francisco; “Meeting the Market 
Needs of Metals,” by J. P. Gill, 


chief metallurgist, Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa.; “Procedures 
Under the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act and Their Relationship to In- 
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dustry,” by Paul Watkins, Lathem, 
Watkins & Bouchard, Los Angeles; 
“Changes in Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and Effects on California 
Industry,” by A. K. Salz, A. K. Salz 
Co., San Francisco. 

Speakers on foundry topics will in- 
clude “Planning for Tomorrow,” by 
H. S. Washburn, president, Plain- 
ville Casting Co., Plainville, Conn.; 
“Hygiene in the Foundry,” by D. E. 
Cummings, director, division of in- 
dustrial hygiene, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo.; “Cupola Opera- 
tions,” by D. J. Reese, director, devel- 
opment and research division, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Inc., New York; 
“Activities of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association,” by C. E. 
Hoyt, executive vice president of the 
association, Chicago; “Use of Cast- 
ings in Ship Construction,” by J. D. 
Fenstermacher, Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 


FINANCING OF INDUSTRY 
IS CONFERENCE SUBJECT 


Financial problems facing man- 
agement of the average American 
company, such as financing new 
issues, budgeting, inventory control, 
etc., will be discussed at a finance 
conference at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, Jan. 24-25, under spon- 
sorship of the American Manage- 
ment association. Corporation presi- 
dents, treasurers, controllers, and 
tax experts will attend. Subjects 
of special interest will be those per- 
taining to financial problems aris- 
ing out of social legislation. 


Papers and authors representing 
the metal-working industries _ in- 
clude: “Effect of Social Legislation 
on Production and Operating Costs,” 
by P. F. Boyer, comptroller, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland; ‘“Flex- 
ible Budgeting of Expense,” by S. R. 
Shave, director of budgets, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Budgeting Sales 
and Selling Costs,” by E. S. LaRose, 
controller, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; “Financial 
Problems Arising from Social Leg- 
islation,” by M. B. Folsom, treas- 
urer, Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, NW. Y. 

Jerome N. Frank, chairman, se- 
curities and exchange commission, 
will speak at luncheon, Jan. 25. 


TEXAS COLLEGE SPONSORING 
FOURTH WELDING MEETING 


Texas Technological college, Lub- 
bock, Tex., announces its fourth bi- 
ennial welding conference, Feb. 2-3. 
Sponsored by the department of 
mechanical engineering, Prof. J. C. 
Hardgrave is in charge. Lectures, 
technical papers and demonstrations 
will deal with all type of electric 
and oxyacetylene welding. A num- 
ber of manufacturers will exhibit 
and demonstrate welding equipment. 
Attendance is open and _ without 
registration fee. 





PLANS FOR FOUNDRY SHOW 
AND CONVENTION OUTLINED 


Present indications are that the 
Foundry and _ Allied Industries 
Show to be held in Chicago, May 
4-10, in connection with the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
will be the most extensive and in- 
teresting which the organization has 
sponsored. C. E. Hoyt, executive 
vice president of the association and 
exhibit manager, believes that inter- 
est being manifested is attributable 
to the unusual exhibit facil- 
ities of the International Am- 
phitheatre, central location of 
Chicago as a_ foundry center, 
improved business conditions and 
numerous developments in foundry 
equipment since the show in Cleve- 
land in 1938. 

With appointment of chairman of 
committees, plans for the convention 
are well under way. C. E. Westover, 
superintendent, Burnside Steel Foun- 
dry Co., heads the Chicago chapter 
general committee, and G. P. Phil- 
lips, foundry metallurgist, Intern-- 
tional Harvester Co., is vice chair- 
man. C. C. Kawin, president, Charles 
C. Kawin Co., is treasurer, and L. 
L. Henkel, metallurgist, Interlake 
Iron Corp., is secretary. 

Opening Monday, May 6, conven- 
tion sessions, shop practice courses 
and division roundtable luncheons 
will continue through the week. In 
addition to the regular sessions of 
the steel, malleable, gray iron and 
nonferrous divisions, sessions of 
more general interest will be sched- 
uled on sand research, apprentice 
and foreman training, plant equip- 


ment, costs, refractories, safety 
methods, patternmaking and time 
study. 


A feature of the technical meet- 
ings will be a demonstration, ‘Close- 
Ups of Crystal Behavior Illustrated 
by Microprojections,” by Dr. C. W. 
Mason, Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Dr. Mason has developed a 
spectacular demonstration showing 
how metals act when cooling from 
liquid to solid state, forming crys- 
tals, grain boundaries, eutectics and 
inclusions. 

Following a plan initiated in 1925, 
the association through its appren- 
tice committee is sponsoring an ap- 
prentice molding and patternmaking 
contest. Last year 150 foundries 
and pattern shops participated. 

The foundry show will open Sat- 
urday noon, May 4, this being a pre- 
view for foundry workers in the Chi- 
cago territory. Plant visits will 
start Monday afternoon, May 6, 
with a trip to mills and blast fur- 
naces of Wisconsin Steel Works, 
International Harvester Co. During 
the week many foundries and in- 
dustrial plants of the district will 
be open for visits. 
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Shrinkage in Steel 
Backlogs Continues 


Shipments Double Rate 


Of New Business; 


Output Steady 


@ FINISHED steel backlogs are declining more rap- 
idly under the influence of heavy shipments and a 
lag in new buying. So far this is reflected but slightly 
in steel ingot production, the national rate last week 
being off only ‘%-point to 86 per cent. 

Orders currently average 40 to 60 per cent of ship- 
ments, the consequent shrinkage in unfilled business 
being most pronounced in heavier products. Tin plate 
buying also is quiet, this being to a large extent a 
seasonal trend. 

Deliveries are improving steadily on a number of 
products, although in the aggregate backlogs remain 
substantial. Consumers’ inventories, while not re- 
garded as excessive, have been increased sufficiently 
to make extensive forward buying less necessary so 
long as tonnage still is due against old orders. 

Continued active steel consumption is indicated the 
next 60 to 90 days, but the trend of steelmaking later 
this quarter is somewhat indefinite, depending as it 
does on the rapidity with which buyers re-enter the 
market after absorbing previous commitments. 

The automobile industry still is working against 
backlogs in attempts to stock dealers, but with a slower 
period in retail sales at hand a dip in assemblies 
and steel needs will appear within a few weeks. Mo- 
torcar production last week recovered sharply from 
the depressed level of the holiday period, rising 23,820 
units to 111,330. This is 28 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

Railroads’ requirements promise continued strong 
support to steel production this quarter, possibly ex- 
ceeding last quarter’s volume. Freight car building 
programs are under way, and rolling of rails and ac- 
cessories will be increased. Some additional car buy- 
ing is under consideration, although few inquiries 
currently are active. The future trend of traffic and 
earnings will be a deciding factor in whether or not 
some contemplated purchases materialize. More rail 
orders may develop from some inquiries now pending. 

Structural shapes and concrete reinforcing bars are 
affected adversely by the season, inquiries and awards 
being moderate. Concrete bar producers are main- 
taining fairly heavy shipments, but backlogs are de- 
clining. Orders include 3900 tons for three hous- 
ing projects. Unfilled business in structural shapes 
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is light, with early delivery available. The outlook 
for building construction is fairly encouraging, fol- 
lowing an upturn in December contracting. 

Pig iron shipments in some districts are falling 
moderately below the December rate. Larger con- 
sumers are well covered two to three months ahead, 
and orders are small. The trend of coke shipments 
indicates a slower rate of melt this month. 

Scrap demand is marking time in most areas. Prices 
are stronger at Chicago, but are no more than steady 
elsewhere, and the composite is off 4 cents to $17.46. 
England is reported inquiring for 60,000 tons of No. 
1 heavy melting steel. 

Steel warehouses have had the expected seasonal 
recovery in sales after the holiday letdown, but Janu- 
ary business may fall slightly below that of December. 

Pipe demand is lighter, particularly in oil country 
products. One exception is line pipe, bolstered by the 
placing of 11,000 tons by Stanolind Pipe Line Co. for 
laying in Kansas. In addition, prospects are favor- 
able for heavier consumption of tubular products by 
the oil industry this year than in 1939. 

Finished steel prices generally are steady, but the 
strength prevailing during the recent period of heaviest 
buying appears to have gone out of the market. The 
composite is unchanged at $56.10. 

Export steel buying holds at recent levels but is 
improved compared with a year ago. Latest figures 
on foreign shipments—those for November—show a 
tonnage gain of 30.5 per cent over the year before. 

Operating trends were mixed in leading steel cen- 
ters last week. Pittsburgh was off 1 point to 88 per 
cent, with Chicago unchanged at 90%. Youngstown, 
off 5 points to 80, will go lower this week. Gains of 
3 points to 93 at Detroit and 5 points to 72 at Buffalo 
also were countered by losses of 3% points to 75 at 
St. Louis and 16% points to 74% at Cincinnati. Un- 
changed were eastern Pennsylvania at 82, Wheeling 
at 89, Cleveland at 85, Birmingham at 94 and New 
England at 83. Two blast furnaces have been banked 
in the Youngstown district. One of these is scheduled 
to resume this week, accompanied by the banking of 
a third stack. 


Sustained in releases but slow 


Generally holding; scrap lacks 


Down '2-point to 86 per cent. 





—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Jan. 13 Jan. 6 Dec. 30 Dec., 1939 Oct., 1939 Jan., 1939 Jan., 1935 
Iron and Steel .... $37.09 $37.09 $37.10 $37.18 $37.62 $36.36 $32.58 
Finished Steel .... 56.10 56.10 56.10 56.10 55.90 56.50 54.00 
Steelworks Scrap.. 17.46 17.50 17.58 13.88 21.45 14.77 12.03 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


a . : Jan. 13, Dec. Oct. Jan. ? Jan. 13, Dec. Oct. Jan. 
Finished Materia! 1940 1939 1939 1939 Pig Iron 1940 1939 1939 1939 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢c 215c 2.15c 2.25¢c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...... $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $22.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.25 ROMMOS- WENBNRD So 55 .wee «coos S veuaies GeO. Se 22.50 20.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.57 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 24.34 24.34 24.34 22.34 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15 235 2.13 2.40 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 24.21 24.21 24.21 23.00 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.219 2:215 2215 2.215 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ... 19.38 19.38 19.38 17.38 
Shapes, Chicago : 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 22.89 22.89 22.89 20.89 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 25.215 25.215 25.215 23.215 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.440 2a10 BAD Malleable, Valley ............. 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ........... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.15 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.34 28.34 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh .... 23.17 23.17 23.17 21.17 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 105.33 105.33 105.33 90.25 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ‘ 2.10 2.10 2.00 BG hs) 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary . 805 3.05 3.05 3.20 Scrap 

Sheets, No, 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $18.00 $18.50 $23.15 $15.60 

Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts.... 260 260 260 2.60 Heavy melt. steel, No, 2, E. Pa... 17.00 17.60 20.00 13.25 

Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.50 1650 19.25 13.75 

Wire nails, Pittsburgh ‘ 2.55 2.55 2.50 2.45 Rails for rolling, Chicago J aipaey 19.25 19.75 21.90 17.75 
ae : Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 18.50 19.90 .21.75 16.00 

Semifinished Material Cok 

Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 oKke 

Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago . . 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $3.75 

Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens. 5.70 3.70 5.80 5.00 

Wire rods, No. 5 to ,f,-inch, Pitts. 2.00 1.98 1.92 1.92 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. .. 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel Granite City, Til. ...... 3.60c Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Buffalo ................ 2.10e 
‘ Middletown, O. ......... 3.50c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45c 
Hot Rolled Youngstown, O. ........ 3.50c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 Birmingham ........... 2.10¢ 
saath ‘é Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 St. Louis, del. ......... 2.34¢ 
Pittsburgh . --- 210€ Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter Pacific Coast points.... 2.70e 
Chicago, Gary ; 2.10¢ Pittsburgh 3.05¢ St ] Pl t 
a 2.30¢ Chicago, Gary |... 3.05¢ Vee! Fiate Tin and Terne Plate 
Buffalo him ; 2 10c Granite City, Til. ......« 8a8e Pittsburgh at oe 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md.. 2.10¢ Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted New York, del. ........ 2.29¢ one eckerag conan menspaegen 
Mew York, a ; 2 34¢ Pittsburgh, Gary pexess 3.80c Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15¢c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Philadelphia, del. . 227 POCREIC SOOAEE aia sw 6 ao 0's 4.50¢ Boston, delivered ...... 246c Granite City, Ill. ........ 5.10 
Granite City, Ill. 2.20¢ Enameling Sheets Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c _Mfg. Terne Plate (base bex) 
Middletown, O 2.10¢ No.10 No.20 Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Youngstown, O. 210c Pittsburgh .... 2.75c  93.85¢ Cleveland .............. 2.10c Granite City, Ill. ....... 4.40 
Birmingham 2.10c Chicago, Gary.. 2.75¢ 3.35¢c Birmingham .......... 2.10c B 
Pacific Coast points 2.60c Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢c Coatesville, Pa. ........ 2.10c ars 
d Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35c Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c Soft Steel 
Cold Rolle Cleveland ..... 2.75¢c 3.385c Claymont, Del. ........ 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.05¢ Middletown, O. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ Youngstown ........... 2.10¢ ee he Sent ae aOUrD 
Chicago, Gary ...++ 8.05¢ pacific Coast... 3.35c fe ere 245c Pittsburgh ............. 2.15¢ 
Buffalo .. 8.05e Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c aes eC re on 
Cleveland , caes meee ; er eae eee .20C 
Detroit. delivered...) gise Corrosion and Heat- Steel Floor Plates Birmingham ........... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.37¢ i ee er 2.15¢ 
New York, del. .. 8.89e Resistant Alloys SR fo ate-s 5b Sea ats Shlocs “OS eee 2.15¢ 
Granite City, Ill. .. 3.15¢c Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. Gulf ports ............. 3.70c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢€ 
Middletown, O. esas | eee Chrome-Nickel Pacific Coast ports .... 3.95c Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Youngstown, O. . 8.05¢ No. 302 No. 304 Boston, delivered ....... 2.52¢e 
Pacific Coast points.... 3.65¢ par. 24 00 25.00 New TOrk, Gel. ........ 2.49¢ 
; Ce See Bars... . 6. ses my Standard Shapes TE OEE fave ncn. 2.50¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 a. Aa Se 27.00 29.00 Pacifie C int 275 
Sheets ........ 34.00 36.00 ne ee et: eee 
Pittsburgh ares « aetna 3.50c Pe eo a eee 2.10c Rail Steel 
Chicago, Gary . . 8.50c Hot strip ..... 21.50 23.50 philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢ ‘insen 6 tome er vee) 
SG yeaa 3.50c Cold strip..... 28.00 30.00 New York, del. ......... 2.27¢ , 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c Straight Chromes Boston, delivered ...... 2.41c Pittsburgh ............. 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.67c No. No. No. No. Bethlehem ............ 2.10c Chicago or Gary ...... 2.15¢ 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 430° 400 663 °SO8 43=69CRIGASO oc cessess 2.10c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Birmingham wees... 880c Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Cleveland. del. ....... . 2BOe Cleveland ........sse0% 2.15¢ 
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SE en eer re 2.15¢c 
BIPMINGMAM «ooo. ee 2.15¢ 
CORN SII Wisin le gett wes 2.5U0¢c 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.75c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute . . 2.15c 
Philadelphia .......... 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base* 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15c 
ee en eee 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.60c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base* 
Pittsburgh, Gary  Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 


CT” Se... A er 2.15¢c 
SeetNE SS CN shaewins sea es, so 2.50¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.6Uc 


*Subject to a deduction of 
25 cents per 100 lbs. in lots of 
20 tons or over of one size, in 
lengths of 30 feet or over, for 
shipment at one time to one 
destination. 


Wire Products 


Pitts-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 

coated wire nails .... $2.55 

(Per pound) 

Polished fence staples.. 2.55c 
Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.88; two-point cattle, 

S0-Trod Spool ......... $2.70 
Annealed fence wire... 2.90¢ 
Galv. fence wire ... 3.30¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C. L. column) ..... $7.00 
Single loop bale ties 

(base C. L. column). 56.00 


To Manufacturine Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.65¢ 
Spring wire ... 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh 


Cold-Finished Bars 


... .$3.85 


Carbon’ Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢c 3.35¢c 
Cyileago ....... 2.65c¢ 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
oe 2.70c *%3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65c 3.35c 
PEEIO 6.5 wives 2.65c 3.35¢c 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ..... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
| 0.35 S200. 5455 0.70 
2100. . 0.75 3200. . 1.35 
Se 155 | 3.80 
2500. .... .2.25 SO00. 5 565 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
EE 52 gs dob w chs. 6.5Ss0 1.10 
Bi00 O01 F0'CT, 2 ccc cen 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
eA Saeaie 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
ee ee Pee 1.50 
ce a Eee 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.19¢c 
Detroit, Gel. 2.5 see obs 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 
New York, del. : 2.46c 
Pacific Coast points.. 2.70c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
a er we ee 2.90c¢ 
TROUT ONG, GOES fie ss nes 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass... ... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
O0:26—0.50....4........ Be 
Vii ee, 2: gi 4.30c 
0.76—1.00 6.15¢ 
RIG BOOS s+ aia bos 8 v8 8.35¢ 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
Chicago hy Sent 3.05c 
Detroit, del. . . 8.05e 
Worcester, Mass. . 3.35c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill.... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


$40.00 


Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel ....... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. KR. base’ ..... 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base ..... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 


railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 
Bolts and Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, for full containers addi- 
tional 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ....68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. ....66 off 
Do. 1% and larger.... .64 off 
"TAtG TE ck oso oan cee. Oe OF 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 

Step bolts 

Plow bolts .... 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
feel-inch ....... 64 65 
1% and larger... 62 62 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .70.0 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .75.0 off 


Headless set screws... .64.0 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
GH Oho dose cow nen 2.85¢ 
Pacific coast ports ...... 2.90¢c 
Rivets, Washers 
Structural. Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland. Chicago ... 3.40c 


vs-inch and smaller, 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ..65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In Blk. Galv. 
We 63% 54 
. Te ae ee 66 % 58 
1—3 ... 68% 60% 
Iron 
% 30 13 
Bee hud a0: 8.3,0 % 34 19 
SOWRC.. 25.58 Nos Suaik ane 38 21% 
2 ge, Dilan to eh Sa 37 % 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
om Terr 52% 
Ee, 64 55 % 
3%—6 . 66 57% 
7and 8 65 55% 
ie aS 64% 55 
32 ane 32 . . 638% 54 
Iron 
Se et iS Ee aces fe § 30% 15 
2%—3% 31% 17% 
ns: 33% 21 
4%-—8 ..... 32% 20 
> re 28 % 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ...... 67% 
2, lap weld ; 60 
2% to 3, lap weld .. 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld ...... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ...... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld a 7 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld .... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ...... 25% 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap Wele@ ...... 28% 15 
4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld...23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
=”6 6 CD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 =the 
2%”"0.D 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a” 6 OD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a" OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
Ss” OD. 9 44.25 73.93 
6” O.D. 7 68.14 teas 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 

i "on 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0.D 13 11.64 13.42 


2 O.D. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%"0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”O.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”O.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
~~ OD 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


Birm. .$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.8U0-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. — 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 


(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


6-in., & over, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. . $34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 

Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Wire Rods 

Pitts... Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No.5 to 8- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over 8 to $j-in.inel. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.45. 

Skelp 


Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $4.75- 5.25 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.50- 6.00 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 


Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 
By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 11.38-11.85 
Chicago, outside del. 10.50 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del, 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 11.25 
Detroit, del. 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed cast 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90¢% henzol 16.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 25.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00c 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Lowis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 14.75¢ 


Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75c 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 6.75ce 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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Delivered prices 


Pig 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 


2.25 sil.; 50c diff. 


Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa 
Birdsboro, Pa 
Birmingham, ‘Ala.§ 
Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie, Pa. 

Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Hamilton, O. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. ; 
Youngstown, O. 


Md. 


below 1.75 sil. 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 
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Iron 


25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 
Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- 

Fdry. able Basic 
.$24.00 $24.50 $23.50 
24.00 24.50 23.50 
.. 19.38 nee 18.38 
-. 28.00 23.50 22.00 
. 23.00 23.09 22.50 
ove eee 23.00 22.50 
23.00 23.00 22.50 
. 23.50 23.50 vise 
os eee 23.50 22.50 
.. 24.00 24.50 23.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
er 23.00 22.50 

oss OO bk’ cas 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.. 24.00 ; 23.50 
. 24.00 24.50 23.50 
. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
ee meee 23.00 22.50 


include switching charges only as noted. 


above 


Besse- 
mer 
$25.00 
25.00 
24.00 
24.00 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
23.50 


23.50 
23.50 
25.00 


23.50 
23.50 


per cent phosphorus 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
ey ee re 23.50 23.50 23.00 
St. Louis from Birmingham . 723.12 er 22.62 ee 
St. “Paul trom Dulin « .0...68% 25.63 25.63 26.13 
*Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley TUIMACE .....5-%. $22.50 Lake Superior fur. ..... $27.00 
Paces, Gast. TUE ci ears 22.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 30.34 
ON RS <n ea for 8 fa 26.50 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, 
7-7.50—$29.50; 


O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
7.51-8—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon*? 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 


is quoted with freight allowed. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 








or higher, Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices iy MRNED .dicicck cack $28.00 
Fire Clay Brick WHIPS CUE osetia ee caw $26.00 
ia ae > 2 Super Quality Magnesite 
Delivered from Basing Points: hii tee. ss $60.80 Domestic dead - burned 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 z fy fl grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Baltimore from Birmingham 24.78 23.66 First Quality Sas 7 ; 
Chewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Birmingham . 24.12 Oy Pir bs ip Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 ton. beth || 22.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass...... 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 net’ ton, bags ........ 26.00 
Boston from Buffalo ... 24.50 25.00 24.00 7550 Mew JOEY 2. vice ccess. 52.50 ‘aie Brick aye 4 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 , ary Second Quality , 
Canton, O., from Cleveland . 2439 2439 23.89 24.89 “aa Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chicago from Birmingham . (28.22 - near 2 4 - 
: P ‘ Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 Chrome brick $50.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.. 23.24 24.11 23.61 New Jersey 49.00 Dapalsitee vcagedataee oo ae aaa uv 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 23.06 22.06 Co eee , Chem. bonded chrome. be reaped 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 23.32 oe ° ae Ohio Magnesite brick ..... + 72.00 
Mansfleld, O., from Toledo, O.... 24.94 24.94 2444 24.44 First quality .......... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago . 24.10 24.10 23.60 DED THIBTIMOGION® .... co ccc asss 36.10 
Muskegon. Mich., from Chicago, Second quality ........ 31.35 Fluorspar 
Toledo or Detroit ; . 26.19 26.19 25.69 26.69 y ble B Brick 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 Malleable Bung Bric Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 , i) ROUT y fas. BS SG sss $56.05 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 23.96 Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 2434 ... Sten Brick Ill, Ky., net ton, 
Pittsburgh district from Nevillef{Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 carloads, all rail. 22.00 
ES ea ae” Ba and $1.24 freight. Joliet, E. Chicago ..... Dee: 290, DAPBe <.65440% 22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.45 95.45 24.95 24.95 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 No. 2 lump ........ 22.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82%, carlots . 11.00e Ee ere ieee 145.00 %-in., Ib. 14.00c 
lump and bulk, carlots Do., ton lots 11.75¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 Do., 2% ere a 12.50¢ 
tide., duty pd. $100.00 Do., less-ton lots 12.00c Do, spot, = ps 150.00 Spot %c higher 
ron lots 110.00 67-72°% low carbon: 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
Less ton lots 113.50 Car- Ton Less carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 “earloads, bulk, telah 
ss 2 , PRS ne em saat 
Less 200 Ib. lots 118.00 loads lots ton Do, spot 1 aihicadell Sith $69.50 
Do., carlots del. Pitts. 105.33 °% carb. 17.50c 18.25¢c 18.75¢c Do, peng is ton : 168.00 Ton lots 79.50 
% car 8. 9.25¢e 19.75¢ Do, spot, ton lots .... cg ide EN a a pie 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. : care... — 30.25 ; 19.75 P Less-ton lots, Ib. 3.75¢ 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 32.00 aOR CARD. Booe atau 31.75 Alsifer, contract carlots, Less 200 lb. lots, lb. 4.00c 
Do., 26-28% 39.50 0.20% carb. 19.50¢e 20.25¢ 20.75¢c f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Spot %-cent higher. 
iy , Spot Kc higher 6; SOR 40tE ic. Ue eile. Th tt ew 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight Ferr lybdenum so Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c — ad : q 4 
hee 2) Yo yb. + 1.0.0. u e g w 
a ~y _ deh a. “Yr eee 0.95 Chromium Briquets, con- Bo eee cee ees 5.00c 
Pretty, 49. Calcium molybdate, Ib. tract, freight allowed, OR UROUN  s1 by ciecars sara 5.50¢ 
Do, ton lots 142.00 : lb. spot carlots, bulk 00c 
= 6 alia iaus molyb. cont., f.o.b, mill 0.80 - §I 7 - : Less-ton lots ....... 5.75¢ 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. : ’ Do.. ton lots 7.50¢ 
; az Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, ae 775 Spot %c higher 
Silicomanganese, 2% c. 103.00 1 anes Rate Ske Do., less-ton lots .75C 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 118.00 ara Fatle ton sate 8g $1.23 Do., less 200 Ibs. 8.00c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Contract ton price Do seen Fig lots apg 1.25 Spot, 4c higher. contract, carloads, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 : Tungsten Metal Powder, bulk, gross ton ...... $97.50 
over contract. max. ton lots, Ib..... 1.35 according to grade, ae | ae Caer 102.50 
ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. Do, less-ton lots 1.40 spot shipment, 200-Ib. * 34-40%, contract, car- 
con. del. cars ... .2.00-2.10 Spot 5c higher drum lots, Ib. .... $2.50 loads, 1b., alloy ..... 14.00c 
F rm . Fe rene 50-60% Do., smaller lots .... 2.60 Do, ton lots ......... 15.00¢e 
ome um, * to ‘ wane 3" 50- : VYanadiam Pentoxide, Do, less-ton lots ..... 16.00c 
A ca Ib., cont. 70-2.80-2.90 Parties : oy rg $2.25 contract, lb. contained $1.10 Spot %c higher 
errophosphorus, gr. ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls... 2.25 oe <M Paget ai 115 Molybdenum Powder, 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Do., =a ng es 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
Tenn., basis, 18 0, $3 Spot is 10c higher cr., 0.50 carbon max., 200-lb. kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Technical molybdenum contract, lb. con. Do, 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 
lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- chrome _ 84.00e Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
26% f.0.b. Monsanto, lybdenum, 1b, molyb. ewe: foes axe 89.00c Molybdenum Oxide 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 cont., f.0.b. mill.... 0.80 gg, chrome, contract... 83.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- (ee eee 88.00c lybdenum, per pound 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 18%. ti. 6-8% carb., Silicon Metal, 1% iron, contained, f.o.b. pro- 
lb., contained cr., del. carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 contract, carlots, 2 x ducers’ plant ........ 80.00c 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 





Plates Struc- — Sheets Cold -— Cold Drawn Bars — 
Soft ¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE SAE 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
a, 4 ee eee 3.98 4.16 5.16 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.81 4.78 4.86 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.2 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.23 3.51 4.09 8.59 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.85 4.35 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.55 4.93 3.51 4.06 8.56 7.16 
Baltimore ........ 3.95 4.05 4.45 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.55 ay 5.05 ane 4.05 is 
SVOFEOIM, V@.. ooo 05 4.15 4.25 dees 3.90 3.90 5.45 3.75 sare 5.40 = 4.15 
ee 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 6.40 4.20 4.40 4.50 3.42 3.75 8.15 6.75 
PAVCSDUEEM 2... .s 5% 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ; 4.75 3.35 3.65 8.35 6.95 
eh 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.72 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
EPO Spe ns 0s hee OMe 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 S.27 3.43 4.50 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.45 7.05 
So: 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.67 3.45 4.00 8.50 7.10 
i ee aa 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.35 4.30 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.15 6.75 
So el 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.60 4.95 5.00 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.73 3.73 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.48 4.43 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
| ae 3.62 3.72 3.72 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.38 4.32 4.95 3.61 4.02 8.52 7.12 
Mansas City ....5.. 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 . 5.00 ‘ 4.30 , 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 aor 5.25 4.31 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.65 A 4.40 4.39 
ee, SIRE, -<osn es 4.44 4.54 4.54 4.33 4.33 5.93 4,24 ee 5.71 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 Bs 3.55 5.88 :: ‘ :.75 : 1.43 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 me 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. ..... 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 4.05 5.75 4.20 5.25 
pe 4.00 4.00 5.30 3.40 3.50 S75 3.95 6.50 4.75 5.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 5.75 : ; 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 4.65 6.45 4.00 4.00 6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 6.60 10.65 9.80 
San Francisco..... 4.00 4.45 6.00 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.85 6.40 5.15 6.80 10.65 9.80 
7S AE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 a > 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Flour Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds, 
’ » = except 0-1999 pounds (hot rolled sheets only) in New York; 
eet tit (Met.) .. sae Lire a 4 790 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
me 2 aN : gods ae — eae San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 8.56 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
UL 4.10 pea paris re one Cold Rolled Sheets: Base. 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va. Tae eas ai ee i cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston: 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
lo er 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
PRUSOUIEN ........ 3.40 7.35 5.95 5.50 7.60 tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 
Cleveland ......... 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 7.70 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 0-1499 pounds in New York, 150-1499 
MPOUEIE ss ciate ss, See 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 Seay My gpg pe eg tae hig vent ro grey — 
s = = 00- 9 in Los Angeles; ° -4998 *ortland, Seattle, Sa Yran- 
Cincinnat! .. ...... 3.65 - 5.99 5.14 784 cisco; 450-3749 in Boston: 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chi- 
CHICKED® <6. 04.20..6. 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over in Chat- 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.45 6.00 6.09 8.19 tanooga, _Philadelphia; any. quantity. in [Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis. as anny 
= Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
| 3.82 7.47 6.02 5.77 7.87 of all size. 
= Qn - a Cold Finished Bars: ase, 1500 pounds and over on carbon 
Seattle ........... 5.85 ayes 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 10-299 in San Prancians, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. eee 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 or 2000 pounds and 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 over, except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Jan. 11 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 





Continental Channel or Praneh Beleias Reic 
North Sea ports, a ‘ y e A 
onan toes £ s Francs Francs § Mark 
British **Quoted in Fdy. pigiron, Si. 2.5. $21.28 5 8 O(a)$17.42 781 $24.43 725 $25.3 63 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds a 7 us a ia bs pa 7 94 (I > sO 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling Basic bess. pig iron 20. Of ret ‘ 10 . 
£sd_ current value £sd Furnace coke rf a 5.04 225 10.45 310 7.64 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $23.64 6 00 $30.89 3126 Billets. 300 8 7¢ 25.36 1.132 8 98 860 8 79 6.50 
Basic bessemer..... . ; 19.59 26 0 Standard rails : 1.79c 10 0 1.55c 1,54 2.06 1,375 é l 
See gs A . é “ 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 24.63 6 50 ; ‘ais Merchant bare 225¢ 1216 0tt 1.43c 1,434 2.06 1,375 1.98c 110 
a ae ae $29.06 7 76 $31.95 3150 Structural shapes 2.0lc 11 8 OFT 1.40c 1,39 O¢ 1,375 l 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. . 44.82 ll 76 60.71 7 26 Plates, t44-in. or 5 : 
mm 2.03c 11 10 6TF 1.82¢ 1,815 2.42« 1,610 2.29 12 
POS ee Eo 7.43 =O 248 99 one x ne Cate yo — 
4 ao, st pad pot hibit kt $37 yh 4 4 : $48 Le 5 + : Sheets, black 2.84c 16 2 6§ 2.15¢ 2,154} 2.85¢ 1,900f 2.59c 144t 
vie a é o-* cae yA »€ é » 6 " . 
Structural shapes... ... 1.96c 11 26 2.92c 7 136 Sheets, zalv., corr., 24 — * » Of. 9 REN . 2 NSO Pare 2701 
Plates, 114 in. or 5 mm. 2.09c 11 17 6 3.75¢ 917 6 ga. or 0.9 mm. 3.28c 18 12 6 Fisoe aye) 4.9 a 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Plain wire. 3.17¢ 18 00 2.00c 2,000 3.00c 2,000 3.1le 173 
EES TNMs os ses 0 sic tae 30/426 3.75¢ 9 17 6° Bi ir Oa » 20, 42 a era ; ° 99 ai 
Sheets, wal.,24ga.,corr. 3.19¢ 18 26 4. 70c ia 76 Bands and strips 2.38¢ 13 WOT = 1.59 1,588 2.18 1,450 oe I 
Bands and strips...... 2.16c 12 5 0 2.81c 7 80 TBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates §24 ga. ql ) ba price 
Plai i t : 3.43c 19 10 0 3.04 3 ) th 
ain wire, base....... 3.43c ( 3.O04c 8 rl Bivkish cuotations are for basic opexshearth etecl:. Cont ll Sy steel. 
Galvanized wire, base. . 4.09c 23 5 0 3.6lc to 3.66c 9100 to9 126 3 a yh mans : i aiaartes. ; ; , ‘ 
Wire nails, base....... ee. 3.52c¢ 9 50 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s reb ) approve stom (b) tit Close annealed. 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $6.21 1 116 pene 5 eh ae ttRebate of 15s on certain con 8 
F 
British ferromanganese $100.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling not quoted. §§$Last prices, no current quotations 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; +indicates brokers prices 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 

Birmingham, No. 1. 16.50-17.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 15.00-15.50 
New Eng. del. No. 1 15.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 15.00-15.50 


Chicago, No. 1 16.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy , 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 13.00-13.50 


14.00-14.50 
17.50-18.00 


Cincinnati dealers 


DE Sway cc teks 10.00-10.50 
Chicago : 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland, no alloy. 11.00-11.50 
Detroit seeese Ft BOO 
Eastern Pa. 12.00-12.50 
Los Angeles 4.00- 5.00 
New York *7.00- 7.25 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis 7.00- 7.50 


5.00 
6.50 


San Francisco 
Toronto, dealers 


oo See eee 17.50-18.00 
re 16.25-16.75 
Cleveland ......... 21.00-21.50 
Pittseurgh ....665. 22.00-22.50 
tL. TEES fo a Sess 16.00-16.50 
Seattle ..... 18.00-18.50 
FROGS. SWITCHES 

te OS ee Pee 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, cut 15.50-16.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis 16.50-17.00 


23.50-24.00 
18.50-19.00 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%”". 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham, iron .. 19.00-20.00 
Boston dist., iron . .714.50-15.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 21.50-22.00 
Chicago, iron 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 18.50-19.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa., steel. . 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 19.50-20.00 








Cleveland, No. 1 z 
Cleveland, No, 2 16.50-17.00 Valleys 11.50-12.00 PIPE AND FLUES Pittsburgh, steel . 23.00-23.50 
Detroit, No, 1 113.00-13.90 SHOVELING TURNINGS Chicago, net ...... 11.00-11.50 St. Louis, iron 18.00-18.50 
DOLEON, av. oe impotent 13.50-14.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 11.00-11.50 ‘St. Louis, steel 17.00-17.50 
Zastern Fa. NO, 2.. IAT” copand 12.00-12.50 ‘ 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 17.00 Chicago 1000-1050 RAILROAD GRATE BARS NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Federal, III. 14.00-14.50 Guinaee 2 cl ; anal 12.50-13.00 Buffalo : 12.00-12.50 Birmingham ....... 16.00 
Granite City, R. R.. 15.00-15.50 petroit ee ae +9.50-10.00 Chicago, net ....... 10.50-11.00 Boston, No. 1 mach. +15.00-15.25 
Granite City, No. 2. 14.00-14.50 pitts allovsfree 14.00-14.50 Cincinnati, dealers... 9.00- 9.50 N. Eng. del. No. 2 14.00-15.00 
Los Angeles, No. 1 16.00-16.50 ie Hyg be RN st Tg le gf 15.00 N. Eng. del. textile 18.25-18.75 
Los Angeles, No. 2.. 15.00-15.50 BORINGS AND TURNINGS New York ........ 412.00-12.50 Buffalo, cupola 17.50-18.00 
L. A., No. 1 f.a.s 17.00-18.00 For Blast Furnace Use St. Louis . 11.50-12.00 Buffalo, mach. ... 18:00-18.50 
L. A., No, 2 f.a.s. 16.00-17.00 Boston district 16.00- 6.25 ATLROAD WROUGHT Chicago, agri, net.. 13.50-14.00 
ry. ( 5 i 00+13550" Yhicago, ¢ ‘ 5.00-15.5 
NY docic No.1 ex. 51450 ue geaters. “390-1350. Birmingham ene Tg ee ete ere 
Puts. 0, 2 CR, H-). ae eealanl ‘=9-19 00 Boston district +9.50-10.00 Chicago, railroad net 14.00-14.5 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 17.50-18.50 Cleveland So oe Te a = =, Chicago, mach. net. 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 .. 16.50-17.00 Eastern, Pa. me ee 9g oe Re aia i ooadtso Cincin., mach, deal.. 16.50-17.00 
“4 “ es pays trol +7.50- t wel. iu ° . wa: ° x ‘ ¢ . 20. -1. 
St. Louis, R. R. 15.00-15.50 wt Y waite 7 55. van St. Louis, No, 2)... 1500-1550 Cleveland, mach. 20.00-21.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 13.75-14.25 NeW XOrk ......... : . Detroit, cupola, net..+14.50-15.00 
San Francisco, No. 1 16.50-17.00 Pittsburgh 12.00-12.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Eastern Pa., cupola. 20.50-21:00 
San Francisco, No. 2 15.50-16.00 Toronto, dealers 6.00 Roston district -¥11.25-11.50 E. Pa., mixed yard. 15.50-16.00 
Seattle, No. 1 14.50-15.50 AXLE TURNINGS ae ae 15.00-15.50 Los Angeles ....... 15.50-16.00 
Toronto, dirs., No, 1 11.00 Buffalo _ 17.00-17.50 Cleveland 16.50-17.00 Pittsburgh, cupola.. 18.50-19.00 
Valleys, No. 1 18.00-18.50 Boston district . $950-1000 Detroit ............ $12.50-13.00 San Francisco p< ineapa 
’ RES ETS Chicago, elec. fur, .. 16.00-16.50 Pittsburgh ........ 16.50-17.00 Seattle -+.++++ 16,00-16.0! 
COMPRESSED SHEETS ‘. East. Ad elec. fur... 17.50-18.00 . St. Louis, breakable 14.00-14.50 
Buffalo, new 15.00-15.50 c+ Louis .......... 10.50-11.00 FORGE SCRAP St. Louis agri. mach. 17.25-17.75 
Chicago, factory 15.50-16.00 toronto ........... 6.00- 6.50 Boston district t7.UU St. L., No. 1 mach.. 18.25-18.75 
Chicago, dealers 14,00-14.50 Chicago, heavy .... 19.00-19.50 San Francisco ..... 16.00-17.00 
. eS 2 57. ) CAST TRON BORINGS ne ty : 
Cincinnati, dealers 13.50-14.01 Birmingham 8.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS Toronto, No. 1, 
Cleve 17.00-17.50 AS ; ach., net dealers 15.00 
—— Ao Owe #13.75-14 25 Boston dist. chem... 79.00- 9.25 Cleveland, crops ... 22.50-23.00 mach., net dealers . 
E. Pa. new mat 18.00-18.50 Buffalo 11.00-11.50 Eastern Pa., crops.. 22.50-23.00 HEAVY CAST 
E. Pa., old mat. 14.50-15.00 Chicago ..++++.+. 9,50-10.00 Pitts., billet, bloom, Boston dist. break. .+15.00-16.00 
y ngeles ... 350-14.) Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 slab crops ...... 24.50-25.00 New England, del... 15.50-16.00 
Los Angeles 13.50-14.( r= ; 13.80.2280 el tag . rep egy ed 
Pittsburgh 17.50-18.5U evelanc OU-1e, LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS uffalo, break ..... 15.00-15.¢ 
St. Louis 11.50-12.00 Detroit ........... TT50- SOO alo ”-90,00-20.50 Cleveland, break, net 15.25-15.75 
San Francisco 13.50-14.00 E. Pa., chemical .... 14.50-15.00 Chicago ti 1900-19 50 Detroit, auto net.. .715.50-16.00 
Valleys 17.50-18.00 New York ....... +7.00- 7.50 son all chia satel des 1900-1950 Detroit, break .....+11.00-11.50 
s ‘ St. Louis .......... 6.00- 6.50 Fostern Pa "* 53:00-23.50 Eastern Pa... . 18.00-18.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS Toronto, dealers... 6.00 pittaburch 2950-2300 LOS Ang., auto, net. 14.50 
Buffalo, No.1 ..... 15.00-15.50 AD SPECIALTIES di sburgn ........ osu pe New York break. . .+14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 13.00-13.50 RAILRO . o _ Seattle .. cake epee ® app Pittsburgh, break .. 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland 13.50-14.00 Chicago ........... 2B.20°se.tO DOTGIt .. ... 666.05. 114.00-14.50 
Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 ANGLE BARS—STEEL STOVE PLATE 
St. Louis 10.00-10.50 Chicago ........... 18.50-19.00 RAILS er oe Birmingham ....... 11.00 
Toronto, dealers 9.75 St. Louls .... 16.00-16.50 Birmingham dice ee 17.50 ase district ee 
5 . 1 : SPRINGS eer 715.75-16.00 ullaio hentia 
SHEET CL NGS, LOOSE o lg 
nena mesubeutteeele” - Buffalo . 22.00-22.50 Chicago .......... 19.00-19.50 Chicago, net 9.50-10.00 
a eT eee 10.50-11.00 g conn , 
‘inp ae ae Qf ; Chicago, coil 19.50-20.00 New York ........ +17.50-18.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati dealers 9.50-10.00 =" : Detroit, net +9.00- 9.50 
Detroit Be #9.50-10.00 Chicago, leaf 17.50-18.00 Eastern Pa. TE 2 Reruns fi egg ielemantala a 
St. Louis 9.50-10,00 Eastern Pa. ee Oe ee 18.00-18.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 15.00 
Teronte. dealers = 9.00 Pittsburgh ..... 23.00-23.50 New York, i 13.00 
‘ ; : it St. Louis ..... 16.50-17.00 STEEL CAR AXLES ee cme 
BUSHELING STEEL RAILS. SHORT Birmingham ...... 19.00-20.00 Toronto dealers, net 0 
Birmingham, No. 1 1409 SEmee BAIS, ’ Boston district ... .+16.00-16.50 
: - ‘ ri Birmingham ....... 17.50-18.00 i t 1950-2000 MALLEABLE 
Ae pe No. 1 15.00-15.50 Buffalo - 29 00-22.50 ars "amg Rie fe kee Fee Birmingham, R, 2.. 17.50 
Chicago, No. 1 15.00-15.50 Chicago (3 ft.) . 19.00-19.50 © Say aia a 5 h orig > see 5966.51 0 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 11.50-12.00 ~yja, , St. Louis .......... 20.00-20.50 New England, del... 20. . 
“penper Bae en ae - ao Chicago (2 ft.) 19.50-20.00 Buffalo Li 19.50-20.00 
Cinc innatl, No. ‘i 5.00- 5.50 Cincinnati, dealers 20.50-21.00 r hi R R 18 50-19.00 
Cleveland, No, 2 11.50-12.00 petroit +20.50-21.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Chicago, ee ee ; : 
Detroit, No. 1, new. t12.50-13.00 pitts. 3 ft. and less 23.00-23.50 Chicago (cut) ..... 19.00-19.50 Cincin., eo a tp iol tpn 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 17.00-17.50 St, Louis, 2 ft. & less 19.75-20.U5 St. Louis, No. 1 .... 16.50-17.00 Clev — "? R 21:50-22.00 
Toronto, dealers 5.00- 5.50 " x Eastern Pa., R. R. .. . os 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP SHAFTING Los Angeles ....... 12.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Birmingham ...... 15.50 Boston district ....+18.50-18.75 Pittsburgh, rail .... 20.50-21.00 
Birmingham ....... 6.00 Boston district .414.00-14.50 New York ......... 718.00-18.50 St. Louis, R. R, .... 16.50-17.00 
Ores Eastern Local Ure Swedish low phos. 14.00 Manganese Ore 
. 7 Including war risk but not 
Lake Superior Iron Ore AG ER: BP, "ae peemelnsciel 14.00 duty, cents per untt cargo lots. 
alt ie Foundry and basic Sicilians 260. Kista “Caucasian, 50-52% .. 48.00-50.00 
} e 56-63%, contract. 9.00-10.00 ~*). 63.’ o to gn% So. African, 50-52% 48.00-50.00 
Gross ton, 51% % basic, 50 to 60%. . 14.00 Traian, 49-80% ne 
Lower Lake Ports Foreign Ore ceione yg oony Brazilian, 48-52%.. 46.00-48.00 
" P ; short ton unit, 51% , mys 
Old range bessemer $5.25 (Prices nominal) * alg + ae $23.75-24.00 Cuban, 50-51%, duty free 61.20 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.95 Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic é Molybdenum 
High phosphorus ........ 4.85 Manganiferous ore, Scheelite, imp. ....$24.00-25.00 suiphide conc., per 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 45-55% Fe., 6-10% Chrome ore, 48% lb., Mo. cont., 
Old range nonbessemer.. 5.10 Mn. ‘ 14.00-15.00 gross ton, c.i.f.. .$25.00-26.00 MIE coy ecaices $0.75 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 80, 81 


Pittsburgh — Although backlogs 
are shrinking somewhat, inquiries 
are expected shortly from automo 
tive sources to swell the sheet and 
strip backlog. Considerable volume 
is expected, and already consider- 
able pressure has been placed on 
prices in an effort to secure conces- 
sions. Some weakness has been re- 
ported, although thus far it has not 
spread generally. 


Chicago—Sales of sheet and strip 
steel are light, largely due to heavy 
previous coverage by large con- 
sumers. Shipments continue heavy 
and the outlook is bright for sus- 
tained needs of the automotive in- 
dustry, farm equipment and trac- 
tor manufacturers. Slight seasonal 
dips have been noted in require- 
ments of some household appliance 
lines. Additional buying for first 
quarter is seen likely this week and 
later in the month, following com- 
plete recovery from recent seasonal 
and inventory factors. 

Boston—Rhode Island closes Jan. 
15 on 135 tons of narrow hot-rolled 
pickled and annealed strip, No. 23 
gage, for 1941 automobile license 
tag stock. Cold strip mill produc- 
tion continues heavy. Incoming 
business has improved slightly. Hot 
strip deliveries are better. Sheet 
buying is light, jobber and con- 
sumer inventories being consider- 
able in numerous instances and 
substantial tonnage yet to be 
shipped against orders placed last 
quarter. 

New York—Sheet buyers are rely- 
ing largely on stocks on hand and 
shipments against contracts for cur- 
rent needs, placing few orders. How- 
ever, producers generally are in 
good position to withstand the pres- 
ent lull, as most have backlogs of 
four te six weeks on hot and cold- 
rolled sheets and more on some 
special lines. Deliveries on hot and 
cold-rolled sheets can be had in four 
to five weeks and in some instances 
earlier. Some eastern sellers can, 
if pressed, make shipment on _ hot- 
rolled sheets in two to three weeks. 

Picatinny arsenal, New Jersey, 
has bought 105,500 feet of special 
grade narrow strip steel, part go- 
ing to Mapes & Sprowl Steel Co., 
New York, at 4.84c, delivered, and 
the remainder to Faitoute Iron & 
Steel Co., Newark, N. J., at 6.10c. 


Philadelphia—Deliveries are less 
extended with some producers offer- 
ing shipments in three to four 
weeks, or even less where neces- 
sary. Specialties, such as electrical 
sheets, are obtainable more readily. 
Makers of stove stampings, radio 
and household equipment find speci- 
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fications tapering. Automotive de- 
mand is fairly active. Prices are 
rm. 

Buffalo—Heavy releases and a 
mild flow of fresh buying has put 
sheet and strip production back to 
the five-day week which prevailed 
before the holidays. Diversified 
manufacturing outlets continue to 
call for substantial tonnage and re- 
port inventory supplies are none 
too large. Order backlogs hold 
sufficient pending tonnage to assure 
brisk production through February. 

St. Louis—Sheet and strip produc- 
tion has recovered to about the pre- 
noliday rate. Deliveries are shorter, 
some material being available with- 
in two to three weeks. Orders are 
below production, except in galvan- 
ized and enameling material. 

Birmingham, Ala.— While current- 
ly maintained at somewhat above 
90 per cent of capacity, some in- 
clination to slacken is noted in 
sheets, particularly roofing. A back- 
log carried over from last year, 
however, is yet to be worked off. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sheet production is 
maintained at capacity and two ma- 
jor Canadian producers are adding 
equipment to double output. New 
booking continues steady with mill 
orders now reported into next May, 
and additional contracts pending. 
New inquiries are appearing, some 
of which are on war order account, 
and it is understood there may be 
considerable overflow to mills in the 
United States before the end of this 
quarter. Prices on current orders 
will be made known at time of de- 
livery. 

Baltimore Sheet requirements 
are being met largely by shipments 
against contracts, although buyers’ 
stocks are now in better shape than 
since last summer. Mill deliveries 
on hot avd cold-rolled sheets now 
average around four to five weeks. 
Alloy sheet deliveries continue much 
further extended. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate operations 
have slowed somewhat in the past 
week. Operations over the week 
are estimated at 74 per cent, off 
six points from last week. There 
will probably be a further decline 
before spring demand gets under 
way. This is the normally expect- 
ed action during January, the only 
out-of-line factor being the spurt 
after the holidays. 

Baltimore — Tin plate specifica- 
tions are expected to expand within 
another fortnight or so. At pres- 
ent releases are light, but with the 
passing later in the month of the 
canners’ convention in Chicago, at 





which time container manufactur- 
ers will be better able to gage the 
outlook, releases for sanitary cans 
should begin to come in better vol- 
ume, tin plate sellers believe. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 80 


Chicago Plate demand holds 
well, oil equipment, tank and ves- 
sel construction and freight car 
building taking steady shipments. 
Seasonal influences are expected to 
bring larger volume shortly. 

Boston Plate demand is light 
and consumption aside from _ ship- 
yard needs has not improved. Spe- 
cifications by larger users are light. 
Boiler and structural shops con- 
tinue to buy as needed in small 
lots. Deliveries are improving and 
prices are fairly steady at 2.10c, 
eastern Pennsylvania base. 

New York—Plate buying still 
lags, with shipments of some east- 
ern producers exceeding specifica- 
tions by about 50 per cent. How. 
ever, producers still have fairly 
good backlogs, with releases from 
car builders and shipyards lending 
particular support. An eastern pro- 
ducer has increased quantity differ- 
entials on floor plates, on quantities 
under 2500 pounds. Other sellers 
have not, at least so far, taken sim- 
ilar action. 

Philadelphia— Miscellaneous _ busi- 
ness is slower following a_ spurt 
after the turn of the year, with 
backlogs lighter. Plates are in less 
demand than heavier material, due 
in large part to the fact that tank 
builders stocked heavily late last 
year. A bright spot is heavier re- 
leases for the Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn navy yards. It is be- 
lieved a large part of railroad plate 
tonnage has been filled. Export 
demand is somewhat more active, 
especially from Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Plates are in 
consistent demand, not only for 
shipbuilding and railroad require- 
ments, but for tank manufacturers. 
As in the case of sheets, some ton- 
nage from last year is to be com- 
pleted during first quarter. 

Seattle Large projects are lack 
ing but shops report fair inquiry for 
boiler and tank jobs, involving small 
tonnages. Bids will be opened at 
Leavenworth, Wash., Jan. 23 for a 
water system improvement involv- 
ing 13,000 feet of 10-inch, 10-gage 
steel pipe, tonnage unstated. Speci- 
fications will be out in February 
for a water system project at Cle 
Elum, Wash., calling for 5% miles 
of 16-inch steel pipe. 


San Francisco Interest in the 
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plate market centers around out- 
come of the award for 12,000 tons for 
a 36 to 78inch welded steel pipe 
line for the San Fernando valley 
distribution line, Los Angeles, on 
which Western Pipe & Steel Co. is 
low. Other inquiries and awards 
were for lots of less than 100 tons. 
Awards for the first week of the 
year totaled 380 tons, compared 
with 420 tons for the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Toronto, Ont,—-Plate capacity has 
been booked solid to the end of 
May, according to local interests. 
Additional large orders are pending 
in connection with $17,000,000 ship 
contracts to be awarded without de- 
lay by Canadian war supply board. 
It is stated that a large part of 
prospective new orders for plates 
will be covered in foreign markets, 
chiefly the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Baltimore—New plate business is 
light, with current needs supplied 
largely from stock and by shipments 


against contracts, placed in some 
cases a vouple of months ago. Tank 
and boiler consumption is fairly 


well sustained, but railroad require- 
ments have slowed up and less ship 
work is noted. Ship repairs have 
been running light for some time. 

One eastern Pennsylvania pro- 
ducer has increased quantity extras 
on floor plates. On lots from 2499 
down to 1500 pounds, inclusive, an 
extra of 25 cents is quoted, 1499 to 
500, 75 cents; and 499 and less, $1.25. 
These compare respective with 10, 
25 and 50 cents, as has been other- 
wise generally quoted. Whether 
other floor plate sellers will follow 
remains to be seen. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


350 tons, 24-inch water supply main for 
Bremerton, Wash., to Beall Pipe & 
Tank Co., Portland. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


12,000 tons, 36 to 78-inch welded steel 
pipe, San Fernando valley distributing 
system, Los Angeles; Western Pipe & 
Steel Co., San Francisco, low. 

Unstated, 13,000 feet 10-inch, 10 gage 
water pipe for Leavenworth, Wash.; 
bids to Lou E. Hearst, city clerk, Jan. 
23. 

Unstated, 5% miles 16-inch steel water 
pipe for Cle Elum, Wash.; bids expected 
in February: Parker & Hill, Seattle, 
engineers. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh—Semifinished tonnage 
is moving at a steady pace, and al- 
though there has been no new buy- 
ing, backlogs have kept up fairly 
well. Releases continue active, with 
nonintegrated mills here running at 
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good rates. Some sellers here are 
inclined to be somewhat pessimistic 
for the outlook after Feb. 15, how- 
ever, believing small mills will de- 
cide to let inventories run lower and 
hold off releases until second quar- 
ter conditions can be judged. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 80 


Boston—While buying of carbon 
steel bars is fair, there have been 
some instances of deferred ship- 
ments and scattered cancellations. 
This developed where jobbers in 
some cases became overstocked on 
certain sizes and the situation is 
not general. Improvement in alloy 
bar buying is more apparent. Most 
mills appear to be congested on 


small rounds and flats, carbon 
grades. 
New York—While commercial 


bar orders have slowed, consump- 
tion continues fairly well  sus- 
tained and deliveries are further 
extended than on most major prod- 
ucts, ranging from four to five 
weeks, with alloy bars shipments 
extending much further. Machine 
tool specifications are said to be 
holding up particularly well. Bolt 
and nut requirements are less ur- 
gent, as business in this line has 
tapered rather rapidly this month. 

Philadelphia —Demand continues 
fairly brisk and few makers can 
offer much delivery within four 
weeks, especially in smaller sizes. 
Frankford arsenal, Philadelphia, has 
awarded 810,000 feet of tungsten- 
chromium steel rods to Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Carpenter Steel Co. and 
Crucible Steel Co. at 30 and 30% 
cents per pound. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bar business 
is consistently encouraging, espe- 
cially manufacturers’ bars and con- 
crete reinforcing. Not a great deal 
of tapering has been evident in this 
product. 

Buffalo—Demand for bars is sus- 
tained, as many consumers continue 
to press for delivery. There is, 
however, a notable falling off in 
buying and production is paring 
heavy backlogs of orders. Mills re- 
port difficulty is entailed in filling 
buyers’ demand for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Toronto, Ont.—Bar booking is at- 
tracting little attention, but local] in- 
terests look for sharp increase in 
demand before the end of the 
month. Inquiries are appearing 
which indicate booking to the end 
of March to equal or exceed that 
of closing quarter of 1939. 

Baltimore——While bar buying has 
been exceptionally good, sellers ex- 


pect a relatively quiet period. Job- 
bers, by far the largest buyers in 
this district, are fairly well stocked 
and, further, have substantial ton- 
nage still due. Bolt and nut pro- 
ducers, perhaps the second largest 
bar buying group, are beginning to 
accumulate backlogs and with the 
outlook in demand for bolts and 
nuts for a while less promising, 
their bar r2quirements are less ur- 
gent. 


Pr 
Pipe Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh — National Tube Co. 
has been awarded 11,0C0 tons of 8 
and 10-inch line pipe for Stanolind 
Pipe Line Co., subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, for a line 
of 145 miles from Ellis county, 
Kansas, to Washington, Kans. 

Boston—Merchant steel pipe buy- 
ing is slow due to a lull in building. 
Resale prices are mixed and some 
shading continues. Except for small- 
lot purchases by the procurement 
division, Boston, cast pipe is mov- 
ing slowly with improvement ex- 
pected next month for spring needs. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Pipe plants 
are on somewhat better schedule 
than during the holiday, although 
bookings are down_ considerably 
from previous weeks. Operations 
generally will average four days 
this month, it is anticipated. 

Seattle — Inquiry for cast iron 
pipe is slow. Dealers anticipate no 
improvement for at least a month, 
as no important specifications are 
out at present. Leavenworth, Wash. 
has called bids Jan. 23 for about 
20,000 feet of 4 to 10-inch cast iron 
alternates for transite. California- 
Oregon Power Co. plans_installa- 
tion of 5100 feet of 12-inch cast iron 
water pipe at Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

San Francisco The cast iron 
pipe market is quiet and all awards 
and inquiries are for lots under 100 
tons. Less than 100 tons were 
booked, compared with 539 tons for 
the first week a year ago. 

St. Louis—Shell Oil Co. has com- 
pleted plans for construction of an 
8-inch pipe line from its oil and 
gas leases in the Salem field in I)- 
linois to Sandoval, IIll., where it 
will connect with the Illinois Pipe 
Line system, which conveys crude 
oil to Shell’s Wood River refinery. 
The cost is estimated at $150,000. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


11,000 tons, 8 and 10-inch, for 145-mile 
oil line in Kansas for Stanolind Pipe 
Line Co., to National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Cast Pipe Pending 


400 tons, 12-inch for Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; improvement proposed by Cal- 
ifornia-Oregon Power Co., Grants Pass, 
Oreg. 

Unstated, 20,000 feet 4 to 12-inch for 
Leavenworth, Wash., bids to Lou E. 
Hearst, city clerk, Jan. 23; Parker & 
Hill, Seattle, engineers. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 81 


Railroad buying is at a low level 
after the fairly active condition late 
last year. Rolling of rail backlog will 
be under way shortly as season for 
track work approaches. Some small 
inquiries for rolling stock are com- 
ing out and arrangements for 
financing previous purchases are 
under way. 

Interstate commerce commission 
has authorized the Northern Pacific 
to sell to RFC $5,000,000 worth of 
equipment trust certificates to 
finance purchase of 2000 freight 
cars. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western has been authorized to sell 
to RFC $3,100,000 worth of certifi- 
cates to finance 1100 cars and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific $2,- 
680,000 for 1000 cars and 10 diesel 
switchers. All this equipment has 
already been placed with builders. 

J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, has 
received an order for 28 single motor 
40-passenger trackless_ trolley 
coaches from the Indiana Service 
Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind., and five 
40-passenger for Delaware Electric 
Power Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Car Orders Placed 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines, 
24 streamlined light-weight, 52-pas- 
senger street cars, for use of Atlantic 
City & Shore Line Railroad Co., At- 
lantic: City, N. J., to J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Locomotives Pending 


Houston Belt Terminal, Houston, Tex., 
one 660-horsepower diesel switching 
locomotive; bids asked. 


o 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 81 


Boston —-Improvement in wire 
buying is most noticeable in mer- 
chant products, notably nails. An 
export inquiry includes 1000 tons 
of hob nails for France and close 
to 300 tons of wire nails for Pana- 
ma, bids on the latter being in. In- 
coming volume for manufacturers’ 
wire, spring wire and _ specialties 
improves slowly. Not enough new 
business has yet been placed to 
date to indicate the extent a re- 
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bound may be expected this quar- 
ter. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Despite some 
inclination to ease from the high 
of several weeks ago, wire prod- 
ucts, including all specifications, are 
in relatively good demand. Book- 
ings since the turn of the year have 
been somewhat greater than ex- 
pectations, and production is esti- 
mated unofficially at about 95 per 
cent. 

Baltimore Brisk specifications 
and well extended mill deliveries still 
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feature the manufacturers’ wire 
market, particularly spring and 
stitching wires and wire rods. 
Stapling wire requirements will be- 
come seasonally more active short- 
ly. Box band steel is moving brisk- 
ly. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 82 


New York—While chrome alloy 
consumers are specifying lightly, 
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having anticipated their present re- 
quirements last month before the 
price advance, the movement in 
ferromanganese is expanding slight- 
ly. Ferromanganese in carlots is 
holding at $100, duty paid, eastern 
seaboard, and domestic spiegeleisen, 
19 to 21 per cent, at $32, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., and 26 to 28 per cent, at 
$39.50. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—cConstruction awards 
are fairly heavy and well diversi- 
fied, representing a good volume of 
private business, largely from in- 
dustrial expansion, and considerable 
public works. 

In the latter classification, there 
are several new jobs connected with 
the military and naval expansion 
work. However, the bulk of the 
tonnage is highway construction, 
partially new but mainly new sec- 
tions of large jobs now under wa". 

Chicago—Buying is light, regard- 
ed as a seasonal condition. Several 
projects calling for fairly large ton- 
nages are pending, including 3800 


tons for Central avenue viaduct, 
Chicago. 
Boston--Of heavy steel products, 


structurals are slowest. Plain ma- 
terial prices are steady, and fab- 
ricated quotations continue mixed, 
but not tested on sizable inquiry. 
While a number of small industrial 
plant extensions are on the boards 
for construction this spring, few 
have reached the buying stage. 
Bridge needs are bolstered by a 
660-ton span for Stonington, Conn. 
Fabricating shops in this district 
have small backlogs. 

Philadelphia — Activity continues 
slow, reflecting seasonal influences. 
A large district shop has work for 
about six weeks. Mill deliveries 
are improving. 

Buffalo—-Grade crossing projects 
give most current activity, seven 
such jobs calling for about 3000 tons 
of shapes. 

Seattle Public works projects 
are furnishing most tonnage. Im- 
portant construction is contemplated 
in the Pacific Northwest, scheduled 
for bids during the first quarter. 
Commercial Iron Works, Portland, 
is low at $26,491 for furnishing but- 
terfly valves for the Coulee dam, 
about 200 tons. 

San. Francisco—The _ structural 
market is active and outlook for 
first quarter is encouraging, as 
over 47,000 tons are _ pending. 
Awards aggregated 5169 tons, com- 
pared with 947 for the first week 
in 1939. The largest inquiry calls 
for 16,595 tons for the Pitt river 
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bridge on the Central valley proj- 
ect, California; bids Jan. 16. Bids 
open on Feb 8 for 1081 tons of 
sheet piling for the improvement of 
a portion of the Los Angeles river 
channel, Los Angeles. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Due to some 
renewal of buying for government 
uses, particularly airplane hangars 
in Florida and steel for a navy 
project at Pensacola, shape output 
has shown some improvement since 
the first of the year, although still 
somewhat behind other  specifica- 
tions. 

St. Louis—tInterest in structurals 
centers chiefly in bridge work. Mis- 
souri and Cklahoma have such proj- 
ects requiring about 5000 tons. 

Baltimore—While local fabricators 
on an average have less than one 
month’s work on hand, they are fig- 
uring on a fair amount of small, 
miscellaneous tonnage and regard 
first quarter outlook as more en- 
couraging than they did a month 
ago. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


2500 tons, Esperson building, Houston, 
Tex., to Mosher Steel Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

1750 tons, curb angles, department of 
purchase, New York, to Phoenix Iron 
Co., Philadelphia. 

1660 tons, bridge near Redding, Shasta 
county, Calif., for state, to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1600 tons, additions to power plant, for 
Consolidated Gas-Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1400 tons, psychiatric patients’ pavilion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for New York City, 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

725 tons, bridge, Stonington, Conn., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
through A. I. Savin Construction Co., 
Hartford, Conn., contractor. 

700 tons, shipping and warehouse build- 
ing 79-C, for Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
cna, Massena, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

562 tons, auditorium and _ industrial 
laboratory, department of agriculture, 
Albany, Calif., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

539 tons, state highway bridge, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, to American Bridge Co., 
Chicago. 

481 tons, state highway project RC 4090, 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Jan. 13 ......... 17,013 
Week ended Jan. 6 .......... 12,021 
Week ended Dec. 30 ......... 14,777 
TES AVE, “Bee hs os oss 27,885 
Weekly average, year, 1940. ..14,517 
Weekly average, 1939 ....... 22,411 
Weekly average, December . .18,393 
Total, to date, 1989 .......... 70,743 
Total, to date, 1940 .......... 29,034 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





Dutchess county, New York, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., through John Arborio 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., contractor. 

410 tons, industrial laboratory unit and 
storage building, Peoria, Ill., for de- 
partment of agriculture, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

400 tons, building for. Thompson-Diggs 
Co., Sacramento, Calif., to Palm Bridge 
& Iron Works, Sacramento, Calif. 

350 tons, state highway project RC 4080, 
Erie county, New York, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Peter J. 
Knickenberg, Buffalo, general con- 
tractor. 

350 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Irving-Farnham, N. Y., New York Cen- 
tral, Nickel Plate and Pennsylvania 
railroads; to Bethlehem Steel Co., Buf- 
falo. 

350 tons, addition, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont., to Wer- 
den Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

300 tons, traffic separators, Chicago park 
district, Chicago, to Archer Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

300 tons, midtown highway, midtown 
tunnel plaza, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

266 tons, Balona creek bridge, Pacific 
street, Los Angeles, for city, to Colum- 
bia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

260 tons, extension to building 210, for 
Aluminum Co. of America, Arnold, Pa., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

255 tons, fuse loading plant, Washington, 
to Dietrich Bros., Baltimore. 

225 tons, extension to mill building, for 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., to Haarmann Steel Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

200 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Germania, N. Y., for state, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

180 tons, state bridge 1873, Cedarville, 
Ind., to Midland Structural Steel Co., 
Cicero, Ill. 

175 tons, two bridges, route 7, section 
FXF, Channahon, IIl., for state, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

170 tons, steam plant, Glendale, Calif., 
to Pennsylvania Iron & Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. 

160 tons, state bridge, route 4-A, section 
46-SF-2, Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

155 tons, state bridge over Millers river, 
Orange, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

135 tons, plant addition, American 
Zirconium Co., Dundalk, Md., to Diet- 
rich Bros., Baltimore. 

120 tons, extension to building 177, Wash- 
ington, for United States navy, to Bar- 
ber & Ross, Washington. 

120 tons, bridge FAGH-M48, Bosque, 
Texas, to Central Texas Iron Works, 
Waco, Tex. 

110 tons, steel sheet piling, jetty, Deal, 
N, J., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

105 tons, bridge, Licking county, Ohio, 
to Burger Iron Co., Akron, O. 

Unstated tonnage, gymnasium, welfare 
and school buildings, naval air station, 
Pensacola, Fla., to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Virginia Steel Co., 
Birmingham, awarded reinforcing 
steel; Batson-Cook Co., West Point, 
Ga., contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


3800 tons, Central avenue viaduct over 
Milwaukee railroad tracks, Chicago; 
bids Jan. 17. 

2400 tons, nine highway 
Oklahoma.; bids Feb. 6. 

1600 tons, state buildings 60 and 61, 


bridges for 
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Willowbrook, N. Y. 

1500 tons, highway bridge over Meramec 
river between St. Louis and Jefferson 
counties, Missouri; Massman Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, Mo., low. 

1300 tons, eight bridges, state of Illinois 
letting Jan. 19; largest bridge, Ed- 
wards county, 734 tons; two others 
over 100 tons, four under. 

1250 tons, general assembly shop, Phil- 
adelphia navy yard; bids Jan. 17. 

1200 tons, materials assembly _ shop, 
Philadelphia, for United States navy. 

1081 tons, sheet piling, improvement Los 
Angeles river between Downey road 
and Randolph street, Los Angeles; 
bids Feb. 8. 

1000 tons, cranes, Brooklyn, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, and Norfolk, Va., for United 
States navy. 

900 tons, wind tunnel and power build- 
ing, Wright fleld, Dayton, O.; bids Jan. 
27. 

900 tons, grade separations, Winnetka, 
Ill., for state. 

529 tons, Forty-sixth avenue underpass, 
Denver, Colo. 

441 tons, railroad undercrossing, Adams 
and Denver counties, Colo., for state; 
bids opened. 

295 tons, switch structure, Bonneville 
power house, Washington; bids to 
United States engineer, Jan. 30. 

250 tons, hangar and office building, 
United Air Lines Transport Co., Port- 
land, Oreg.; bids Jan. 16. 

250 tons, store, S. S. Kresge Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

230 tons, addition to building, for Ken- 
nebec Pulp & Paper Co., Augusta, Me. 

220 tons, underpass, East Ninth street, 
Cleveland, for city. 

200 tons, butterfly valves for Coulee 
dam; Commercial Iron Works, Port- 
land, Oreg., low. 

173 tons, overcrossing, Weed, Siskiyou 
county, Calif., for state; Judson-Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, low. 

170 tons, extension to hammer shop, for 
Midvale Co., Philadelphia. 

150 tons, bridge 448, Quarry, Iowa, for 
Chicago & North Western railway. 
150 tons, grandstand, Dumore, Pa., high 

school. 

140 tons, bridge 415, Montour, Iowa, for 
Chicago & North Western railway. 
125 tons, school gymnasium, Abington, 

Pa.; bids Jan, 16. 

120 tons, bridge steel, hoists, etc., Roza 
project, Washington; bids at Yakima, 
Wash., Jan. 26; material furnished by 
bureau. 

110 tons, mill building, for St. Regis 
Paper Co., Deferict, N. Y. 

110 tons, Safeway Store, San Francisco; 
bids in. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh—Prices on contracts 
involving concrete bars have weak- 
ened in some sections, although vol- 
ume is still good. Thus far the 
weakness has been confined largely 
to the Middle West, but there are 
indications that other sections may 
see lower prices shortly. Eastern 
sellers report full prices being ob- 
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tained on all jobs and locally there 
has been no sign of lower prices. 

Chicago—Increased demand for 
reinforcing bars is appearing in 
preparations for spring construction, 
most in small lots, but some for 
larger tonnages. Public works con- 
tinue to predominate but private 
projects show an increased propor- 
tion. 

Boston—Housing projects account 
for most reinforcing steel buying. 
Bridge needs are estimated at less 
than 300 tons. Most current orders 
have been under 50 tons each. Some 





price weakness crops out from time 
to time. 

Philadelphia—_A fair amount of 
public work is due later this month, 
including Pennsylvania turnpike sec- 
tions. Sweets’ Steel Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., has booked an Atlantic 
City housing job. Private work is 


slow. Prices are fairly steady. 
Seattle Rolling mill backlogs 


are being reduced, with no heavy 
new tonnages in sight. Pending 
business is small. Important proj- 


ects are scheduled for action soon 
include the 


Kettle Falls, Wash., 
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Hot Dogs’ Tale 


B® From the Copco Operator 
comes the story of a man who 
lived by the side of the road and 
sold hot dogs. He was hard of 
hearing, so he had no radio. He 
had trouble with his eyes, so he 
read no newspapers. But he sold 
good hot dogs and put signs up 
on the highway telling people so. 
And people bought. He increased 
his meat and bun order. He 
bought a bigger stove, to take 
care of his trade. He finally 
got his son home from college 
to help him. But then some- 
thing happened. His son said: 
“Father, haven't you been listen- 
ing to the radio? Haven't you 
read the newspapers? There’s a 
big depression on. The European 
situation is terrible. The domes- 
tic situation is worse. Every- 
thing is going to pot.” Where- 
upon the father thought, “He’s 
been to college, he reads the pa- 
pers, he listens to the radio—he 
ought to know.” So the father 
cut down his meat and bun or- 
ders, he took down his advertis- 
ing signs. He no longer bothered 
to stand out on the highway and 
sell his hot dogs. And his sales 
fell off almost over night. “You're 
right, son,” said the father to 
the boy, “We certainly are in 
the middle of a great depres- 


sion! 


Ever Think Of It? 


@ One of the nicest gestures 
we've seen in a long time is the 
attractive New Year’s card sent 
to the peddlers who call on the 
Clark Equipment Co. thanking 
them “for all the weary hours 
and miles used in the past year to 
tell us how you could help us 
improve our product.” 


Sensitive Nose 


@ As a one-time core-maker be- 
tween high scheol and college, 
we still have a strange love for 
the smell of a foundry. Why 
we should also like the peculiar 
odor of printers’ ink, the Lawd 
only knows. At any rate this 
week’s front cover by the pro- 
gressive American Foundrymen’s 
association combines a whiff of 
both. But please don’t misun- 


derstand—we do not think it 
smells bad—far from it. On the 
contrary it is quite refreshing to 
see an association do a real job 
for its industry. You know, 
there are 5233 foundries in the 
U. S. and Canada and when 
these are considered along with 
their allied industries, it makes 
a whale of a market for all kinds 
of equipment. 


Keerect 


@ The winner of last week’s 
cocoanut problem, Milton Male, 
of U. S. Steel Corp. says Mr. 
Heffner submitted a cinch. No 
trial and error engineer is Mr. 
Male. He dished up a very love- 
ly-looking formula and the cor- 
rect answer of 3121. Very graci- 
ously, however, he refused the 
personal copy of the Yearbook, 
already having one, and so the 
prize goes to T. E. Hlavac of 
Ingalls Iron Works whose tele- 
gram (paid in advance) just beat 
out several letters by a few min- 
ules. 


Whatsit? 


@ And so this week, we'll let 
you chew over something that 
your secretary or office boy may 
get before you do. A_ sharp 
pair of eyes and a flexible imag- 
ination will do you far more 
good than a slide rule or mathe- 
matical genius. Below is repro- 
duced a picture that is quite clear 
once you see the subject. Until 





then we promise you several 
minutes of complete bewilder- 
ment. Just to make it a little more 
fun, we won't say the picture is 
right side up now or not. You 
decide. Two minutes is good 
time. 

SHRDLU 
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state bridge, the Seattle naval re- 
serve armory and a grain elevator 
at Longview, Wash. A. W. Quist, 
Seattle, is low for a quay wall at 
Puget Sound navy yard involving 
130 tons, 

San Francisco— While awards 
were not heavy more than 17,000 
tons are pending. During the first 
week of the year 1710 tons were 
placed, compared with 3961 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1939. 


Keinforcing Steel Awards 


2600 tons, Terrace Village housing, Pitts- 
burgh, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Hunkin-Conkey Co., contrac- 
tor. 

1300 tons, Friant dam, Central valley 
project, California, to Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., Denver. 

700 tons, Sunset Hill housing, Fall River, 
Mass., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago; M. Spinelli & Sons, con- 
tractor. 

600 tons, Jonathan Pitney housing, At- 
lantic City, N. J., to Sweets Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa.; John McShain Co., 
contractor. 

480 tons, state highway project RC 4090, 
Dutchess county, New York, to Fire- 
proof Products Co., through John Ar- 
borio Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., con- 
tractor. 

390 tons, ventilating building, Allegheny 
mountain tunnel, Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania turnpike commission, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Ritter Bros., contractor. 

305 tons, Campbell Village housing 
project, Oakland, Calif., to Gilmore 
Fabricators Inc., San Francisco. 

227 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion B-38,075-A, Odair, Wash.,_ to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

186 tons, state highway bridge and pav- 
ing, Summit, Ill., to Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago. 

172 tons, sewage disposal plant, Quincy, 
Ill., to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Chicago, 

166 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion B-38,064-A, Leavenworth, Wash., 
to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

163 tons, building No. 148, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, to Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Chicago. 

161 tons, industrial laboratory § and 
auditorium, department of agriculture, 
Albany, Calif., to Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., San Francisco. 

150 tons, pumping station, Central ave- 
nue, Chicago, to A. M, Castle & Co., 
Chicago. 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Jan. 13 .......... 8,125 
Week ended Jan. 6 .......... 12,149 
Week ended Dec. 30 ......... 4,780 
oo ee ar 15,290 
Weekly average, year, 1940. ..10,137 
Weekly average, 1939 ......... 9,197 
Weekly average, December .. .4,600 
Total to date, 1939 ........... 16,350 
Total to date, 1940 .......... 20,274 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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120 tons, plant, Electric Boat Co., 
Bayonne, N. J., to Faitoute Iron & Steel 


Co., Newark, N. J.; Austin Co., con- 
tractor. 
105 tons, Balona creek bridge, Pacific 


street, Los Angeles, to Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, sanitation dump and ramps, 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; P. T. Cox Construction 
Co., contractor. 

100 tons, naval hangar, Pensacola, Fla., 
to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Birming- 
ham; Standard Construction Co., Co- 
lumbia, Ga., contractor. 

100 tons, highway project 
Broome county, New York, to 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
ren Bros. Roads Co., Cambridge, 
contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


Buffalo; 


RC 4086, 
Beth- 
War- 

Mass., 


2000 tons, Fairhaven housing, 
Boehm Bros., contractors. 
770 tons, improvement Los Angeles river, 
between Downey road and Randolph 

street, Los Angeles; bids Feb. 8. 

600 tons, flood wall, army engineers, 
Ironton, O.; bids Jan. 31. 

522 tons, crossing at Highland avenue 
and Cahuenga boulevard and Pilgrame 
avenue bridge, Los Angeles; bids Jan. 
i. 

500 tons, 
6812-40-60, 
Jan, 16. 

500 tons, housing project, South Norwalk, 
Conn.; bids Jan. 12. 

400 tons, highway bridge over Meramec 
river between St. Louis and Jefferson 
counties, Missouri; Massman Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, Mo., low. 

379 tons, route S41, sections 2A and 3A, 
New Jersey state highway; S. J. Groves 
& Sons, Ridgefield, N. J., low on gen- 
eral contract. 

350 tons, grade separation, Winnetka, Ill. 

250 tons, section 5-P-3, Pennsylvania 
turnpike, Westmoreland county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids Jan. 12, 

240 tons, city of Cincinnati; 

238 tons, grade elimination, Orange coun- 
ty, New York. 

221 tons, railroad undercrossing, Adams 
and Denver counties, Colo., for state; 
bids opened. 

200 tons, boys’ 
Mich. 

199 tons, 
hangar, 
+ oe 5 
tractor. 

135 tons, unit of Roza dam, Washington 
state; bids at Yakima, Wash., Jan. 26; 
materials by reclamation bureau. 

Unstated tonnage, women’s gymnasium, 
Iowa state college, Ames, Iowa. 

Unstated tonnage, nursing school and 
addition, St. Mary’s hospital, Wausau, 
Wis. 


invitation 
bids 


600-man_ barracks, 
Hickam Field, T. H.; 


bids Jan, 16. 


dormitory, Ypsilanti, 
air corps technical school and 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, II1., 
Willis, Janesville, Wis., con- 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 82 
Chicago—January shipments may 
be 10 to 15 per cent below Decem- 
ber. Releases improved last week, 
but not as much as expected. Buy- 
ing is light, but a fairly substantial 
tonnage is yet to be bought this 
quarter, sellers estimate. Coke ship- 
ments so far this month are on a 
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par with those of the like period in 
December. 

Boston— Pig iron buying con- 
tinues light, but specifications 
against orders are well maintained. 
While there has been a slight de- 
cline, foundry melt in general is 
holding to the recent high rate, no- 
tably with shops supplying the ma- 
chine tool trade. Foundry coke ship- 


ments are behind December rate, 
but well ahead of January last 
year. 


New York—Foundry melt is im- 
proving somewhat, following close 
of inventory season, but little buy- 
ing of pig iron is expected before 
another month, as consumers have 
fair stocks on hand or under con- 
tract. Export business continues 
spotty, one eastern seller recently 
booking 1000 tons for shipment to 
Sweden. 

Philadelphia—A large tonnage is 
still due against contracts placed in 
September. No specifications have 
been made against some contracts 
for as much as 1000 tons. As a re- 
sult first quarter buying may be 
light. Coke shipments indicate a 
slower rate of melt this month. It 
is reported Colonial furnace will be 
operated by New York and Charles- 
ton, W. Va., interests. 

Buffalo Shipping orders are be- 





ing received in volume sufficient to 
maintain present production. De- 
cline in buying results from heavy 
bookings for first quarter. Current 
buying is diversified, some consum- 
ers taking tonnage in what usually 
is a slack season for their products. 
Jobbing foundries generally continue 
at five days a week. 

Cincinnati Pig iron buying is 
being delayed by consumer stocks 
and tonnage on contract. Current 
sales are small but further covering 
is expected this month. Melt is 
steady at the rate of several weeks 
past. Shipments are steady. Ma- 
chine tool castings and automotive 
work are important outlets. 

St. Louis—Seasonal factors have 
retarded foundry operations, with 
no general upturn looked for un- 
til the end of January. However, 
shipments are fair, despite some re- 
quests for delayed deliveries. Con- 
siderable iron still is due against 
old contracts, but consumer stocks 
in numerous instances are light. 

Birmingham, Ala.—No easing is 
evident in pig iron production, all 
blast furnaces remaining active. 

Toronto, Ont. Sales continue 
light, principally from small melt- 
ers, in lots up to 200 tons. For- 
ward delivery booking is slow, due 
to large stocks in hands of most 
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The simple leakproof de- 
sign of Hannifin Air Con- 
trol Valves has the 
bronze disc ground and 
lapped to form a perfect 
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There is no packing, 
avoiding leakage and 
packing maintenance 
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rate control of air oper- 
ated equipment is assured. 
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melters, who placed contracts last 
quarter for iron greatly in excess 
of needs. The daily melt is hold- 
ing steady around 70 per cent. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh—Prices are unchanged, 
with the market quiet. Little trad- 
ing occurred during the past week. 


Cleveland—Buying is_ practically 
absent, with some shipments of 
lighter grades. Melters show no 
interest. Prices are steady and 
largely nominal. 

Chicago—-Prices are _ stronger, 
several grades being up 50 cents. 


No. 1 steel now is quoted a flat 
$16.50, this figure prevailing on mill 
purchases and dealer-broker trans- 


actions. Mill demand has_ been 
slightly heavier, and the trade is in- 
clined to the belief prices have 


touched bottom for the present. 

Boston—Prices are steady for do- 
mestic scrap deliveries and buying 
is light. Due to lack of shipping, 
brokers have lowered prices for 
heavy melting steel grades for dock 
delivery and not much tonnage is 
being bought. 

New York—Steel and iron scrap 
continues dull. While some eastern 
mills are taking moderate shipments 
against contracts others have held up 
shipments. Foundries are buying on 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices gener- 
ally are unchanged with the down- 
ward trend less in evidence. Due to 
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lack of shipping the export move- 
ment has been curtailed but more 
loading is expected during the next 
three weeks. 

Philadelphia Consumers show 
little interest in additional tonnage 
at present prices. Some shipping 
holdups are reported but movement 
against contracts is generally free. 
Great Britain is reported inquiring 
for 60,000 tons of No. 1 heavy melt- 


ing steel. 
Buffalo--Demand is’ marking 
time, but sentiment has been bol- 


stered by lifting of an embargo on 
shipments which had been in effect 
at a leading mill for about three 
weeks. Prices are nominal to a 
large extent. No. 1 steel holding 
at $17 to $17.50. 


Detroit—Hiatus in scrap market 
activities caused by the _ institute 
convention in Pittsburgh came at 
an appropriate time, as_ current 
business continues to lag. Dealers 
are selling their accumulations, but 
mills still show scant interest in 
acquiring tonnage. Prices continue 
static, with opinion mixed as to 
probable immediate trends. 

Cincinnati—-Prices are steady in 
an inactive market. Consumers have 
sufficient for current needs and are 
not interested. Dealers believe prices 
have reached bottom and are hold- 
ing supplies for the buying move- 
ment believed imminent. 

St. Louis— Snow has virtually 
halted movement of scrap to all 
destinations. This, coupled with 
expectations of revival in buying 
toward the end of this month, has 
to create a firmer feeling 


served 
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and fractional advances on several 
grades. 

At the moment, however, about 
the only trading has been in steel 
specialties in small lots. Quotations 
are largely nominal in absence of 
actual] test sales. 

Seattle — The market continues 
upset, due to trade negotiations be- 
tween this country and Japan. In- 
dications have come from Washing- 
ton that pending signing of a new 
treaty commercial relations may be 
continued as before. However, in 
view of the uncertainty, exporting 
houses are making every effort to 
have commitments aboard ship be- 
fore Jan. 26. Movement in the last 
30 days has been heavy, although 
handicapped by lack of prompt 
steamer space. Because of condi- 
tions, firm prices are not obtainable. 
Rolling mills are out of the market 
until February and other domestic 
buyers are not active. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap is beginning to 
show improvement and local deal- 
ers state that mills are showing 
keen interest in heavy melting steel, 
while electric furnace operators are 
more active in the market for low- 
phos steel, turnings and cast bor- 
ings. Foundries are taking cast 
scrap in small lots. Forward de- 
livery contracts are increasing and 
some dealers report backlogs cov- 
ering delivery to the end of March. 
Prices are steady at recently re- 
vised levels. 

San Francisco Pacific coast 
mills are buying a fair amount of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel at $16.00 
to $16.50. Some of the Japanese 
interests have come into the mar- 
ket again and four ships are now be- 
ing loaded at Los Angeles, while 
f.a.s. quotations hold at $17.00 to 
$17.50 a ton for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. Dealers’ buying prices are 
quoted at $13.50 to $14.00 for un- 
prepared material. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 83 


Chicago—An upturn is apparent 
in buying from warehouse after 
the holiday and inventory periods. 
Bar and sheet demand is expected 
to show a gain as mills find them- 
selves unable to give delivery. De- 
mand is well spread, with structur- 
als lagging. 

Boston — Warehouse volume is 
brisk. The number of orders is 
impressive and demand is well di- 
versified. Alloys are especially ac- 
tive. Prices are firm. 

Philadelphia — Galvanized sheets 
in ten bundle lots for Philadelphia 
delivery now are quoted at 4.75c, 
against 4.93c, recently. For outside 
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delivery the price of 4.35c, Sparrows 
Point, Md., is quoted. Buying is 
slow so far this month but not below 
seasonal levels. 


Buffalo — Warehouse distributors 
report sales at favorable level. The 
rebound after the holiday fulfilled 
expectations. Seliers also report 
heavier sales than in December and 
the early part of January, 1940. 

Warehouse sellers have followed 
the move of other areas and in- 
creased quantity extras on hot and 
cold-rolled alloy bars. 

Cincinnati — Buying from stock 
is Seasonally good, though slightly 
under December rate. Some indus- 
trial needs are being filled from 
stock as mills continue behind in de- 
liveries. 

St. Louis — Severe weather has 
served to retard business, with in- 
ventory-taking also an adverse fac- 
tor. The outlook is regarded as hope- 
ful. 

Seattle — The year opened with 
strong demand, sheets, bars, shapes 
and plates leading. This is attrib- 
uted to placing of orders delayed 
over the holidays. 

Baltimore — Jobbers experienced 
good business through the holiday 
period and well sustained trading so 
far this month. There was some 
slowing up in December, a tapering 
from October, which was the best 
month of the year for warehouses 
here. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 83 


London—(By Cable)—Production 
of iron and steel in Great Britain 
has been intensified and mills are 
booked several months ahead, main- 
ly on government orders. Shipyards 
are fully occupied. Commercial users 
are able to obtain some tonnage un- 
der government license. Light found- 
ries are least busy, owing to dull- 
ness in the building trades. Efforts 
are being made to increase the al- 
lowance for steel exports. The ore 
situation is improving but semifin- 
ished steel on hand is barely suffi- 
cient to last until Continental de- 
liveries can be increased. 

Belgium and Luxemburg report 
strong demand in export markets 
with slightly more tonnage avail- 
able. 


Equipment 


Boston—Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has been awarded the con- 
tract for bridge cranes at the Bos- 
ton and Norfolk, Va., navy yards 
at $68,810. Machine tools orders 
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continue to be booked at a brisk 
rate by New England shops with 
full production schedules operative 
in most instances. While extended 
deliveries have tended to delay or- 
ders from some industries, the slack 
is taken un in other directions, no- 
tably by aircraft builders and gov- 
ernment shops. Large lists con- 
tinue to appear for the Springfield, 
Mass., armory. 
Washington 
terior announces award to Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of 6000-kilovolt- 
ampere generator for Minidoka dam 
power project in Idaho, and a 7000- 
horsepower turbine and generator 
for the same project to Baldwin- 
Southwark Corp., Philadelphia. 


Seattle Alaska gold mining 
firms are anticipating their season’s 
requirements, two 100-ton bucket 
dredges having been awarded to the 
Washington Iron Works, Seattle, 
which is also constructing a 500- 
horsepower reversible diesel marine 
engine. Demand for marine diesels 
is below normal due to unfavorable 
conditions in the fishing industry. 
Railway & Industrial Engineering 
Co., Greensburg, Pa., is low at $63,- 
802 to Bonneville authority for fur- 
sishing disconnecting switches. 
Same office will receive bids Feb. 1 
for 234,700 feet of insulated wire 
cable for Ampere station; Feb. 2 
for one 400-ampere and three 2000 
ampere disconnecting switches and 
Jan. 11 for 6000 feet of wire rope. 


More Pig Tin Bought 


Washington—C. S. Trench & Co. 
Inc., New York, has been awarded 
contract for 1,000,000 pounds of pig 
tin under the strategic materials 
act, by the procurement division. 
The price was 45.96 cents per pound 
for Straits trading tin or E. S. Coy 
Penang tin. Delivery has_ been 
guaranteed within six months of the 
contract date. The Trench bid was 
lowest of five. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Since buying was 
light and prices were steady in non- 
ferrous metal markets last week, 
chief interest centered in pending 
developments. Temporary Nation- 
al Economic committee opens hear- 
ings Monday, Jan. 15, on the copper 
industry and is expected to bring 
out testimony of interest to the en- 
tire trade. Domestic copper statis- 
tics, covering all of 1939, are expect- 
ed to be released within a few days 
after a lapse of five months. 

Copper—Deliveries continue excel- 
lent with some producers reporting 
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TWNHE cold-forging process developed by 


Parker-Kalon is the reason why these: 
Parker-Kalon Products excel in so many 
features. And unequalled production fa- 


cilities and equipment supply the reasom 
why Parker-Kalon Cold-forged Wing Nuts, 
Cap Nuts, Thumb Screws and Socket 
Screws cost you no more. Ask for free 
samples and prices. No obligation, of 
course. PARKER-KALON CORP., 200 VARICK. 


ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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requests for shipment ahead of orig- 
inal schedules. Fresh demand re- 
mained light, however, with prices 
firm at 12.50c, Connecticut, for elec- 
trolytic. 

Lead—Sales improved during the 
latter half of the week but the to- 
tal week’s turnover was relatively 
small. Price sentiment was_ bol- 
stered by the report that total stocks 
have declined to a new 10-year low. 
The market held at 5.35c, East St. 
Louis. 

Zine Consumers continue to 
show little buying interest in the 
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prime western market at 5.75c, East 
St. Louis. The situation has been 
helped by the curtailment of produc- 
tion in the Tri-State ore district due 
to cold weather. 

Tin—-Consumer demand remained 
only moderate but the treasury 
beught an additional 500 tons at a 
net price of 45.73c. The market 
fluctuated within %-cent of the pre- 
vious week’s closing level of 47.50c. 


Investment of $10,000 
Behind Each Steel Job 


@ The initial investment required to 
establish a job is financed largely by 
those who have invested their 
money in the industry’s stocks and 
bonds. Funds for maintaining the 
job come from the sale of products 
to the customers of the industry. 
By far the largest item in the total 
investment required to establish a 
job in the steel industry is the aver- 





material properties and its plant, 
real estate, buildings, machinery and 
other equipment. 

The cost of establishing inven- 
tories of raw materials and supplies 
to keep the job going and of carry- 
ing finished goods averages $1800 
more per job. 

The remaining $900 required rep- 
resents the amount of ready cash 
and reserves needed to finance oper- 
ations between the time that fin- 
ished goods are produced and the 
time that payments are received. 

Receipts from the sale of prod- 
ucts, augmented in unprofitable 
years by withdrawals from accumu- 
lated surplus, provide funds for 
financing day-to-day operations. 

Over the past five years, an aver- 
age of $4500 per employe has been 
spent annually by the industry to 
meet payrolls, pay taxes, freight and 
interest charges, maintain the flow 
of raw materials, buy new equip- 
ment and tools and keep the plant 


age investment of $7300 per employe and equipment in good running 
represented by the industry’s raw order. 
Nonferrous Metal Prices 

-————— Copper ———_—__, Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Jan. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
6 12.50 12.50 12.12% 47.50 45.75 5.50 5.35 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
8 12.50 12.50 12.12% 47.87% 46.00 5.50 5.35 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
9 12.50 12.50 12.12% 48.25 46.62% 5.50 5.35 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
10 12.50 12.50 12.12% 47.87% 46.25 5.50 5:35 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
11 1250 12.50 12.12% 47.50 45.87% 5.50 5.35 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
12 12.50 12.50 12.12% 47.25 45.62% 5.50 5.35 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 

*Nominal. 

MILL PRODUCTS Chicago, No. 1 vue os + OO e Rue 
oe Oe See ea ree iret eee ee 9.25-9.75 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as 


specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.50c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
TeowW DOTass AMON) «26... ce oe 19.31 
CO EOE oro wee see ale 21.12 


Lead, cut to jobbers ..............8.75 


Zinc, 100: lb. dase ....... . fi sae 
Tubes 

nh MND MENU io ws 0:62 ow wes 22.06 

eR yr a 21.62 
Rods 

High yellow brass 15.23 

Comper, not CUNO 6. eis vce oes 17.62 
Anodes 

Comper, ATTIRE. ...an os wee cee 18.37 
Wire 

TValiow Drass CGN): o..4 nes ees. 19.56 

OLD METALS 


Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


ge I Re ET Pea 8.37 % -8.56 

ON ea res oe ee ee 8.75- 9.00 

GE iris ste cas bree tits cnet 8.75-9.00 

Peek CREE: Fs nw ec A dckls 5 wide edd ww eR 8.25-8.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 

PO Ts BOs. Rei as es kee ee 10.00-10.25 

5 Be | Oe aa ae are 10.00-10.25 


Composition Brass Turnings 


NE I ica arb Sle on Gone’ Berd aselern 8.00-8.25 
Light Copper 
oe, <r ee le" 
NE Sidon <s ses Gaede 8.00-8.25 
a ae aeene eter ere rh 7.87% -8.12% 
the |) eae Se ee Mee 7.25-7.50 
Light Brass 
SO) AC rer Saree ees yo 4.75-5.0U 
OS A ee eee ea 5.62 % -5.87 % 
Be IER 53 fag dn 45 qimresei ohn ewe Waa 5.00-5.50 
Lead 
oo ce ea ert ee ery 4.85 
RII oo ore 5%. odie bas 0 Os os A 4.37 % -4.50 
CO Ee Anat et er a 4.25-4.50 
RETR wisn So woes eee ese ASE 4.00-4.25 
Zinc 
PEO RE i es 3 one Sole Cans ow os VO 
OP Se ree ree 3.25-3.50 
re re EN Ms ho aie 3.25-3.50 
Aluminum 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland........ 10.25-10.50 
Borings, Cleveland ............. 7.75-8.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland ........ 15.75-16.00 
Mise. cast, St. Louis .......... 8.75-9.00 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .13.00 
Standard No. 12 aluminum. ..15.00-15.50 
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‘Duty on Tungsten 
Ore Aids Consumers 


@ “Progressive development of the 
domestic tungsten industry is the 
direct result of a duty on imported 
tungsten ores, and here we have the 
paradox that a protective tariff does 
not necessarily penalize consumers,” 
said L. Gerald Firth, president, 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., in summing up recent develop- 
ments in that industry. 

“In this case, it has had the effect 
of placing a ceiling as well as a 
floor on prices. Assurance of a sup- 
ply of American mined tungsten 
ore was a major factor in the No- 
vember stabilization of prices on 
high-speed tool steels.” 

Firth-Sterling company is sole 
owner of the Wolf Tongue Mining 
Co., operating tungsten mines and 
milling plants in Boulder county, 
Colorado. 


Price Fluctuated Wildly 


“In the period from 1913 to 1922 
there was no tariff on tungsten ore 
imports with the result that prices 
fluctuated wildly, and at severe 
penalties to consumers when con- 
sidered over the full range of the 
period. The high figure was reached 
during 1916, when the price ex- 
ceeded $5000 per net ton on 60 per 
cent milled ore. The price during 
1913, after removal of an earlier 
tariff, ranged between $400 and $500, 
while in 1921 it down-spiraled to the 
ridiculously low figure of $130 on the 
same grade of ore. 

“The advantage of the low prices 
to consumers was, of course, shor" 
lived in every case, since they oc- 
curred during periods of low de- 
mand and therefore served pri- 
marily as a weapon to destroy do- 
mestic sources, being only a frac- 
tion of domestic mining costs. In- 
terruption of domestic mining is 
very costly. This is because Amer- 
ican ore bodies are under ground ai 
considerable depths, and continuous 
operation is necessary to prevent 
flooding of mine shafts. When this 
occurs, shafts and galleries soon 
cave in and can never be reopened. 

“The present price of milled 60 
per cent tungsten ore is approxi- 
mately $1500 per net ton, with the 
tariff on imported ores amounting 
to about 30 per cent of this figure. 
American consumption of tungsten 
amounted to $16,000,000 in 1937 and 
approximated $10,000,000 in 1939. 
More than half of the 1939 total 
was American produced. 


“The strategic importance of the 
metal is greater, however, than the 
dollar consumption implies. Prices 
and availability affect many in- 
dustries. The foremost uses of the 


material are in the manufacture of 
household Mazda lamps, tool steels, 
sintered carbide dies and tools, radio 
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tubes, airplane and automobile 
valves, electrical contacts, and X-ray 
targets. In most of these the metal 
is virtually indispensable though 
the unit amounts may be very small. 


“Without the development of do- 
mestic sources—impossible without 
the assistance of the tariff—there is 
no doubt but that the September 
rush of buying would have found 
the United States tragically short 
in tungsten supplies. This wou!d 
have created a choice moment for 
foreign suppliers to skyrocket prices 
again. The present price of 67 cents 
per pound on 18 per cent tungsten 
steel] could not then have been main- 
tained and we might have been on 
the way to the $2.50 price reached 
in 1918. 

“In contrast to this possibility and 
past experience, the tungsten mar- 
ket has been orderly, with conse- 
quent calm in dependent consumer 
circles. Moreover, considerations of 
national defense make it vital to 
eliminate, insofar as possible, de- 
pendence on foreign sources for any 
strategic metal. Given this continued 
tariff protection and understanding, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the tungsten mining industry can 
push its development and continue 
to maintain reserves to assist in 
meeting emergency needs and pre- 
venting scare purchasing cycles.” 


$25,000 Fund Provides 


Engineering Fellowships 


@ American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has announced the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has established a 
$25,000 trust to provide graduate 


fellowships in electrical engineering. 


Known as the Charles LeGeyt 
Fortescue fellowship, the educa- 
tional trust will be a memorial to 
Dr. Fortescue “in recognition of his 
valuable contributions to the elec- 
tric power industry.” His outstand- 
ing achievements were the devel- 
opment of symmetrical co-ordinates, 
his work on transformer design, 
and his theories of lightning behavi- 
or. Prior to his death in 1936, Dr. 
Fortescue had been granted 185 
patents for electrical inventions 
achieved during a 38-year associa- 
tion with Westinghouse. 

Beginning this year the fellow- 
ship committee of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 
will annually select candidates to 
receive the awards, which provide 
a minimum allowance of $500 each. 


Sights 15 Per Cent Gain 
In 1940 Appliance Sales 


@ Electric refrigerator sales in 1940 
will gain 15 per cent and total ap- 
proximately 2,065,000; electric 
ranges will gain 20 per cent to 
around 400,000 for the year. This 
was the prediction of Frank R. Kohn- 
stamm, sales manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.’s merchan- 
dising division, made at a preview 
of the company’s 1940 models in New 
York last week. 

Another great potential market, 
Mr. Kohnstamm pointed out, is that 
for packaged air conditioning units 
for homes, offices, hotels, hospitals 
and other outlets. “It may be ex- 
pected that public response to new, 
efficient and easily-installed room 
coolers, priced materially lower than 
former models, will be enthusiastic.” 
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FO RGI N G A) — control of all processing 


from selection of the melting 
charge to the finished condition is 
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Construction -~ Enterprise 


Ohio 


BLUFFTON, O.—Village, W. A. Howe, 
mayor, planning special election to pro- 
ceed with plans for sewage disposal 
plant and interceptor sewer; total cost 
$400,000; Champe, Finkbeiner & asso- 
ciates, Nicholas building, Toledo, con- 
sulting engineers. 

CINCINNATI—Middleman Iron & Met- 
al Co., incorporated; $25,000; Sidney J. 
Kahn, Joseph H. Hoodin, Albert J. 
Lerner; Bolsinger & Hoodin, Fountain 
Square building, correspondents. 


CLEVELAND City, department of 
public service, Miles Evans, director, 
city hall; seeks one motor-driven crane 
with bucket; allow credit for used crane 


HAMILTON, O.—Village of New Mi- 
ami, Mark Brown, village solicitor, con- 
templates electrical distribution system; 
includes street light system power lines 
to Hamilton municipal light plant, 
switch gears and other necessary equip- 
ment to service 600 customers; cost 
$45,000. Froelich & Emery, Second Na- 
tional bank building, Toledo, consulting 
engineers. 


LORAIN, O. 
nen, mayor, city 


Van Wag- 
engineer, 


City, Harry 
hall; city 


Harry Alexander; contemplates sanitary 
sewer lines at Colorado avenue from 
Idaho to Kansas avenues, and from 


Pennsylvania to Root road; cost $30,000; 
plans submitted for WPA approval. 


NORTH BALTIMORE, O.—Rural elec- 
trification; owner Hancock-Wood_ Elec- 
tric Co-operative Inc., A. J. Phillips, 
superintendent, J. E. Shoop, president, 
South Main street; Putnam & Woolpert 
Engineering Co., 132 North Main street, 
Dayton, engineers; bid involves 190 miles 
of lines to serve customers in Hancock, 
Wood, Putnam, Hardin, Sandusky, Henry 
and Allen counties; cost $194,000. 


PHILO, O.—Ohio Power Co., C. L. 
Spurrier, local superintendent, 305 Cleve- 
land avenue S. W.; holding company, 
American Gas & Electric Co., Philip 
Sporn, vice president, 30 Church street, 
New York; contemplate furnishing and 
installing one 85,000-kilowatt cross com- 
pound condensing unit, consisting of one 
high and low pressure turbine generator, 
hydrogen cooled; two new boilers with 
capacity of approximately 850,000 pounds 
steam per hour; cost $6,500,000. 


QUINCY, O.—Village, W. M. Harbour, 
mayor, has preliminary plans for wa- 
terworks; includes reservoir tank wells, 
district system and fire hydrants; cost 
$59,000; Eugene P. Light, 323 George 
street, consulting engineer. 

REPUBLIC, O.—-Village, C. E. Womer, 
mayor; preparing plans for waterworks 
system, includes wells, pump and build- 
ing; distribution system and elevated 
tank; estimated cost $78,000. Champe, 
Finkbeiner & associates, Nicholas build- 
ing, Toledo, consulting engineers. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—City, W. H. Story, 
city manager, completing plans for wa- 
terworks improvements and dam _ con- 
struction; includes filter plant and out- 
side piping, cost $400,000; filter equip- 
ment; mixing and clarifying equipment; 
dam and storage tanks; total cost $1,- 
091,580; Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Chi- 
cago, consulting engineers; William E. 
Lucus, city engineer. 


TOLEDO, O.—City, division of water 
engineering department, Cherry street 
bridge, J. H. Hewhurst, acting service 
director; plans lake water system, high 
pressure at Collins park; estimated 
$800,000; low pressure station near in- 
take off Reno beach; estimated $600,000; 
and chemical station and head house 
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at Collins park; estimated $400,000; bids 
to be advertised Jan. 27; Greeley & 
Hansen, Cherry street, consulting engi- 
neers. 

WALBRIDGE, O.—Village, Edward 
Cavanaugh, clerk, storm and sanitary 
sewers and treatment plant; H. P. Jones 
& Co., Second National bank building, 
Toledo, consulting engineer; sewage 
plant and pumping station to be built 
first; purchased jointly by WPA in Co- 
lumbus and village; cost $96,000; to bid 
shortly. 

WEST LIBERTY, O.—Village, Donald 
McAlexander, clerk, has plans for sew- 
age disposal plant and sewerage system; 
Jennings-Lawrence Co., 538 Rowlands 
building, Columbus, consulting engi- 
neers: cost $130,000; dependent on WPA 
approval. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Otto C. Miller Co., will 
erect a $16,000 factory building on Rose- 
lawn avenue for H. B. Earhart, Inc., De- 
troit, 

FLINT, MICH.—Working drawings are 
being prepared by John MacKenzie, archi- 
tect, for superstructure for a _ factory 
building to be erected in Flint for Stand- 
ard Cotton Products Co.; August B. 
Johnson, Flint, awarded general con- 
tract. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Owen-Ames-Kimball 
Co., has been awarded contract for an 
addition and alterations to a _ factory 
building in the city for McInerney Spring 
& Wire Corp.; estimated cost $35,000. 


HASTINGS, MICH.—City contemplates 
installation of a new street lighting sys- 
tem in its downtown area, 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—International Rolling Mills 
Products Co., is erecting 1-story modern 
steel warehouse, approximately 50,000 
square feet, to be equipped with 75-foot 
crane; cost $100,000. 


Maryland 

BALTIMORE Ratcliffe Construction 
Co., American Trust building, has 
contract for addition to building Howard 
& Ostend streets, for Parker Metal 
Decorating Co.; Kubitz & Koenig, Emer- 
son Tower building, engineers. 

BALTIMORE—Talles Construction Co., 
4024 Bonner road, has contract for fac- 
tory building, Clement & Decatur streets, 
for Union Bros.; Benjamin Frank, 15 
West Franklin street, architect, 

EALTIMORE—Tuller Construction Co., 
Red Bank, N. J., has contract at $184,790 


for mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment for pump and _ blower § station, 
Wagner Point. 
Kentucky 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Gas & 


Electric Co., unit Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Bernard W. Lynch, president, 
has preliminary budget $2,015,615 for 
1940, including from $110,000 to $120,000 
for construction of complete new elec- 
trical sub-station in southern part of city, 
with capacity of from 15,000 to 20,000 
kilovolts; work to begin soon; improve- 
ments at company’s sub-stations, $571,- 
435; for maintaining and improving elec- 
tric distribution and electric transmission, 
$747,000; for gas distribution, $125,000; 
2 or 3-unit sub-stations also are to be 
purchased for relieving growth load. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—United States en- 
gineer office, received low bid at $64,- 
196 from Midland Constructors, 205 West 





Wacker drive, Chicago, for constructing 


Rogers ditch pumping plant for Gill 
township levee unit. 
Florida 

CHIEFLAND, FLA.—Central Florida 


electric co-operative association, John L. 
Horne, president, will construct 116 
miles of REA lines in Levy and Gilchrist 
counties; cost $96,000, 


MIAMI, FLA.—City will expend ap- 
proximately $46,000 for additional facili- 
ties for water supply; install new pumps 
delivering 20,000,000 barrels daily from 
Miami canal. 

TAMPA, FLA.—RFC completed $900,- 
000 loan in co-operation with Exchange 
National and First National banks to 
Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
to finance building of the second four of 
eight ships for the maritime commission; 
$250,000 to be spent for plant expansion. 
including construction of a third and 
possibly a fourth shipway; will purchase 
additional cranes, locomotives and other 
heavy equipment. 


Georgia 


JESUP, GA.—J. H. Chaffin, Robert 
Warren and others interested in con- 
struction of 80 miles of electric line in 
Wayne county under supervision of REA. 


LA GRANGE, GA.—LaGrange Coca 
Cola Bottling Co., George S. Cobb, Jr., 
has plans by Odis Clay Poundstone, 
architect, Palmer building, Atlanta, for 
bottling plant; 2-story; brick; hollow 
tile; structural steel; built up roof; steel 
sash; plans about ready. 


Mississippi 


JACKSON, MISS.—Tom B. Scott, John 
Hart building, has contract for construc- 
tion of $30,000 warehouse and office 
building on Terry road, for International! 
Harvester Co.; 100 x 180-foot, brick; 
Faust & Wakefield, owners. 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—County drainage 
commission, Dr. J. R. Alexander, chair- 
man, starts work soon on $40,000 drain- 
age project in Steel Creek township; 
W. D. Alexander, engineer. 


KINSTON, N. C.—City receives bids 
Jan. 16 for construction of 500,000-gallon 
water tank, installed at power house 
additional 5000 kilovolt turbo generator 
and appurtenant equipment; surface 
condenser for use with generator and 
two turbine-driven boiler feed pumps; 
estimated cost $300,000. 


WILSON, N. C.—City votes Jan. 23 on 
$300,000 bonds for purchase of new tur- 


bine for electric plant, capacity 7500 
kilovolts. 
Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Vance Iron 


& Steel Co., subsidiary Republic Steel 
Corp., purchased Lucey Mfg. Co.; will be 
used as steel jobbing concern for ware- 
house purposes, replacing former ware- 
house facilities. 

MEMPHIS TENN.—Memphis Light 
Gas & Water division, receives bids Jan. 
24 for sub-station, underground ducts 
and cables to cost about $136,000. 


Louisiana 


WINNFIELD, LA.—Averett & Kelsoe, 
have contract for construction of 3-story 
addition to Carey Salt Co.; mill build- 
ing for storage and packing; steel with 
transite siding; cost $20,000. 


WINNSBORO, LA.—Northeast Louisi- 
ana Power Co-operative Inc., receives 
bids Jan. 16 for construction of 131 


miles of rural power lines to serve 325 
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Alert buyers intent on procuring better fastening 
devices at a saving are discovering that PRO- 
GRESSIVE screws and headed parts — formed 
accurately and economically by the cold upset 
process—are a considerable factor in keeping 
production costs down and profits up. You will 
find it worth while to submit your problems to 
PROGRESSIVE experts who specialize in made 
to order items requiring special heads, threads 
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@ Live like o king when 
you visit New York. Stay 
at Manhattan's Mighty 
Hotel Lincoln, superb in 
every detail of location, 
luxury and hospitality. 
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MARIA KRAMER KANIS)\ or finishes. Address your inquiry to: 


President 


John L Horgan, Gen Mgt 
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“COWLES” 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . . . .Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 























Serving American Industry 
Since 1884 — Overhead 
Electric Cranes and Hoists 
Crawler Cranes @ Electric 
Motors @ Arc Welders @ 
Welding Electrodes. 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ROLL PASS DESIGN Borat volumes are thoroughly revised, en- 


By W. Trink larged and rewritten to include the latest de- 
yw. srinns velopments and investigations involved in roll 
pass design. 


New Second Editions 
| Professor Trinks, the leading authority on the 


VOLUMES I and II theory of roll design in the United States gives 
the rolling mill industry a complete treatise on 
fact and theory underlying all roll pass design 























_" -~ including applications of rolling principles rather 
Volume I } 139 airtel $4,508, er than a compilation of passes. 
gs ‘ ostpaic 
246 Pages—21 Tables—7 Charts— THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Volume Hive Illustrations—§6 (0 Postpaid Book Department 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
321-8 
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members in West Carrol and Richland 
Parishes: W. L. Rush, Oak Grove, engi- 
neer 


West Virginia 

LOGAN, W. VA.—Guyan Machinery Co., 
wants hoist, suspension’ type, 1-ton 
Shepard, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, floor 
control; bridge crane, 5-ton 22-foot span, 
230-volt direct-current motors, floor con- 
trol: centrifugal pump, bronze ball bear- 
ing, 4-inch discharge, 80-foot head with 
motor, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt; diesel 
or gasoline engine 75 horsepower, prefer- 
ably connected to 250-volt, direct-current 
generator. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Federal ap- 
proval granted for $984,000 for airport. 


Virginia 


DANVILLE, VA.—Danville’ Knitting 
Mills, wants boilers one or two, second 
hund, either water tube or fire tube, to 
total 400 or 450 horsepower. 

FORT HUNT, VA. 
Station laboratory; fire 
$10,000 


Coast guard radio 
damage; loss 


Missouri 


BUCKLIN, MO.—$17,000 bond issue 
carried at a recent election to finance 
construction of an electric distribution 
system from Marceline to Buckline; en- 
gineer not yet selected; J. J. Hogan, 
mayor 


HANNIBAL, MO.—City, mayor, is tak- 
ing bids to Jan. 22, 8 p. m., for sewage 
disposal plant as per specifications; ob- 
tainable from consulting engineer, Black 
& Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kansas City. 


FESTUS, MO.—City, F. V. Iseman, re- 
ceives bids Jan. 24 for sanitary sewer 
and water system extension, materials 

d cquipment only; Russell & Axon, 
1903 Delmar boulevard, engineer. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad 
budget for $10,880,000 © for 
improvements on railway lines during 
1940; $1,431,490 approved for rail and 
track materials; $1,300,000 for new roll- 
ing stock; $250,000 for 3-unit streamlined 
train; $400,000 for six large diesel 
switch engines; $180,000 for five smaller 
diesel electric engines; and $570,000 for 
200 stock cars; largest item was §$3,- 
250,000 including both labor and rail 
eosts for laying 215 miles of new rail 
on main tracks and relaying 177 miles 
of used rail on secondary lines; budget 
approved by United States District Judge, 
George H. Moore. 


WAVERLY, MO.—City, T. E. Guenther, 
mayor, making preliminary survey and 
will vote on bond issue; to apply for 
WPA aid in the construction of a water- 
works plant and sewers to cost about 
$100,000; Harrington & Corteylou, Dwight 
building, Kansas City, consulting engi- 
neer. 


ST. LOUIS 
Co., has 


Arkansas 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., has $1,500,000 for construc- 
tion of a 70-mile 11,000-volt transmis- 
sion line from Batesville, northward 
through White Valley to connect Empire 
District Power Co.’s Missouri lines with 
company’s system at Harrison; during 
year company to continue rural electri- 
fication begun in 1935; other improve- 
ments include construction of 33,000-volt 
line from company’s substation at Mar- 
ket Tree, to tie into the interconnected 
system of recently acquired ‘Truman 
properties, and rebuilding at approxi- 
mately $40,000. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—tTipple of Mine 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


No. i, fire damage; Bernice Anthracite 
Coal Co.; loss $10,000. 

WYNNE, ARK.—Eastern division, Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co., W. H. Howze, 
manager, planning construction of tank 
with capacity of 100,000 gallons. 


Minnesota 

ST. JAMES, MINN.—South central 
electric association, Edward C. Meier, 
superintendent, has awarded contract, 


approved by REA, to E. W. Wylie Inc., 
2239 Ford road, St. Paul, at $56,415 for 
construction of 85 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines in Blue Earth, Cottonwood, 
Jackson, Martin, Watonwan, Brown and 
2edwood counties. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—University of Min- 
nesota, R. S. Callaway, purchasing agent, 
393 administration building, main cam- 
pus, taking bids to Feb. 15, 2 p. m. on 
furnishing two new pulverized fuel-fired 
steam generating units, each 30,000 
pounds per hour capacity; W. F. Holman, 
309 administration building, supervising 
engineer. 

VIRGINIA, MINN.—Northern electric 
co-operative, Fritz E. Anderson, super- 
intendent, has awarded contract subject 
to REA approval to Zontelli Bros., lron- 
ton, at $229,518 for construction of rural 
transmission lines in St. Louis county; 
H. S. Bliss, 2944 Cedar avenue, Minne- 
apolis, consulting engineer. 


WHEATON, MINN.—Village, M. J. 
Fridgen, clerk, contemplating construc- 
tion of a sewage disposal plant as 
property owners objecting to present 
facilities; plans not definite. 


Texas 

BAY CITY, TEX.—Central Power & 
l.ieht Co. plans erection of storage ware- 
house and garage; 1-story; structural 
ciay tile; steel beams; steel sash; rein- 
forced concrete floors; built-up root; 
Kenneth Nelson, designer. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Power & Light 
Co., plans $500,000 expansion in 1940. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Lighting & 
Power Co., will erect sub-station on 10- 
acre tract east end of Blodgett; plans 
not completed. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Harry Cagle Co., 
2410 McDuffle street, has contract at 
$41,429 for construction of sewage treat- 
ment plant and appurtenances at south 
side sewage treatment plant. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio 
Public Service Co., will spend $1,031,000 
in 1940 for additions and improvements; 
approximately half of allocation to be 
used by electric department for additions 
and improvements, rural line extensions, 
poles, transformers in South Texas de- 
partment; $147,000 provided for terri- 
tories served outside of San Antonio 
area; Comal station at New Braunfels 
will require $24,000 for new construction 
and additions; in gas department, 
$272,000. 

SEGUIN, TEX.———City has WPA grant, 
$145,793, for improvements to water and 
sewer system. 


Kansas 


AFRA, KANS.—City, E. L. Gilliland, 
clerk, started work on construction of 
wells and water distribution lines and 
will construct in the spring a 50,000- 
gallon tank on steel tower; total cost 
$58,000. Paulette & Wilson, Public Utility 
building, Salina, consulting engineers. 


FOWLER, KANS.—City T. J. Gardener, 
mayor, considering a project for con- 
struction of a sewerage system and sew- 
age disposal plant; estimated cost $50,- 





000; consulting engineer not yet selected. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. — Standard 
Rendering Co., Edward Morris, presi- 
dent, will proceed with plans for con- 
struction of 2-story, brick 60 x 70-foot 
rendering building and 1-story boiler 
house; total cost $100,000; M. H. Doyne, 
1930 Railway Exchange building, St. 
Louis, consulting engineer. 


MARION, KA,NS.—Central Co-operative 
Electric Co., has completed its preallot- 
ment survey and will apply to REA for 
funds to finance construction of about 
150 miles of rural transmission lines; 
Paulette & Wilson, Public Utility build- 
ing, Salina, consulting engineers. 


WHITE CITY, KANS.—City, Robert 
Guber, clerk, has filed application with 
WPA for funds to aid construction of 
sewers and a sewage disposal plant to 
cost $120,000. Paulette & Wilson, Pub- 
lic Utility building, Salina, consulting 
engineers. 

WINEFIELD, KANS.—City, L. P. 
Ravenscroft, mayor, preparing specifica- 
tions for improving power plant in- 
cluding a new water heater’ and 
auxiliaries. Black & Veatch, 4706 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo., consulting en- 
gineers. 


North Dakota 


BISMARK, N. DAK.—State railroad 
commission has granted authority to 
Baker electric co-operative to construct 
rural transmission line extensions into 


Towner, Rolette, Benson and Wells 
counties. 
FARGO, N. DAK.—Northern States 


Power Co., 15 South Fifth street, Minne- 
apolis, was allotted $90,000 for improve- 
ment of its power plant here, and im- 
provement of street lighting system. 


FARGO, N. DAK.—State railroad com- 
mission has granted authority to Cass 
county electric co-operative for exten- 
sion of its rural transmission lines into 
Traill, Cass Richland and Ransom coun- 
iies. 

GRAFTON, N. DAK.—State railroad 
commission has granted authority to 
Walsh county electric co-operative to 
construct rural transmission lines near 
here. 


South Dakota 


TIMBER LAKE, S. DAK.—Voters of 
city have approved construction of a 
municipal light and power plant. 


WALL, S. DAK.—West river electric 
association, F. R. Rector, president, has 
awarded contract subject to REA ap- 
proval to Rapid Electric Co., Rapid City, 
at $111,000 for construction of 130 miles 
of electric power line; distribution sys- 
tem and sub-station near Rapid City; 
Walter Walkling, Rapid City, consulting 
engineer. 


Nebraska 


HASTINGS, NEBR.—City, L. T. Water- 
man, mayor, will hold election soon on 
a $250,000 bond issue to finance either 
purchase of present private natural gas 
plant and distribution system, or con- 
struct a new one; Frank E. Devlin, 
W. K. H. building, Wichita, consulting 
engineer. 


Colorado 


WALSENBURG, COLO.—City, Dr. 5S. 
Julian Lamme, mayor, is contemplating 
bond issue to raise city’s share of funds, 
which the WPA grant.of $33,063 already 
allocated, will finance construction of a 
water filtration plant; Burton Lowther, 
Colorado building, Denver, consulting 
engineer. 
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‘Why in blazes," asked the 
SUPER., “‘does that air com- 
pressor run all the time for 
a part-time job?" 


HIS conversation between the 

Superintendent, the P. A. and the 
Crane man isn’t on record, but the 
facts are: The installation was a sim- 
ple one as the sketch here shows: a 
common swing check valve in an air 
line, between compressor and stor- 
age tank—in a regional automobile 
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assembly plant. But, the valve wouldn’t 
hold tight—it required much too fre- 
quent replacement. And in the mean- 
time, the compressor panted along, 
doing twice the work it needed to 
—for those swing checks started 
leaking long before they actually 
gave up the ghost. 

Ordinary maintenance would have 
again replaced like with like. But the 
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“For the love of Mike,”’ said 
the P. A. “This is the fourth 
time we've replaced that 
air line valve.” 


@CR 


“This looks like a case for Pre- 
ventive Maintenance,” said the 
CRANE REPRESENTATIVE. 
“‘And Crane can supply the 
check valve you really need.” 
Superintendent saw that Preventive 
Maintenance—as suggested by W. F. 
W., the Crane salesman, was neces- 
sary. Itcounseled stopping the trouble 
at the source: eliminating a valve in 
which the disc could flutter itself to 
pieces in the pulsating flow of air from 
the compressor, replacing not with 
another swing check valve, but with 
a cushioned disc check valve. 


Results: (1) No further replacements 
even after five years, (2) a tight 
valve that holds air, keeps the com- 
pressor inactive except when serv- 
ice uses demand air, (3) one more 
manufacturer who has learned the 
economy of Preventive Maintenance 
and of looking to the Crane line for 
just the right valve for the job 
— of looking to the Crane sales- 
man for the information needed 
for correct valve application. 


* This case is based on an actual experience 
of a Crane Representative in our Chicago 
branch. Names avatlable on request. 





PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 
COUNSELS 


Crane Cushioned 
Dise Check Valves 


In any service—steam, water, 
air, oil or gas, where pulsation 
is severe, these Crane piston 
disc check valves will absorb 
the damaging effects of the flow. 
A dashpot formed above the 
piston effectively cushions the 
disc with each pulsation. 

For pressures up to 300 
pounds steam at 550°, your best 
bet is this Crane 366E with both 
body and disc of Crane Hard 
Metal—a copper-tin bronze of 
high wear-resisting quality. Can 
be reground without removing 
body from line. In sizes up to 
3”— with screwed or flanged 
ends. See page 36 of your 
Crane No. 52 Catalog. 








CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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Would Discuss Japanese Treaty 


To the Editor: 

The Japan foreign trade bureau 
opened offices in Chicago nearly a 
year ago to act as a clearing house 
for information of importance to all 
persons engaged in foreign trade be- 
tween the United States and Japan 
and to assist in the further devel- 
opment of profitable commerce be- 
tween the two countries. 


Notice has been given that the 
trade treaty between the United 
States and Japan will terminate 


Jan. 26. This bureau is deeply con- 
cerned about the potentialities of 
that situation solely from the point 
of view of the trade interests of the 
two countries, 

It is not the province of the bu- 
reau to concern itself with the 
political questions involved in the 
situation. However, I do believe that 
since the economy of both nations 
is so directly dependent upon the 
trade between them, the most im- 
portant thing any of us can do to 
protect these interests is to encour- 
age informed discussion of the issues 
at stake. To that end I am enclos- 
ing a booklet prepared by this bu- 
reau, in the hope that you will read 
it carefully and discuss it frankly. 

SUEJIRO OGAWA 
Director, 
Japan Foreign Trade Bureau, 
Chicago. 


Epitors’ Note: The booklet re- 
ferred to states American exports 
to Japan increased from $44,000,000 
in 1911 to $240,000,000 in 1938. Only 
United Kingdom and Canada, re- 
spectively, rank higher as markets 
for American products. Imports in 
creased -from $78,000,000 to $127,- 
000,000. Balance of trade has long 
been in favor of United States, to 
ithe extent of $112,820,000 in 1938. 

Japanese imports, it says, are 
least competitive with domestic pro- 
duction. Only 32.9 per cent of 
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holding his identity. 


Japanese goods are dutiable, hence 
theoretically competitive. Findings 
of the United States tariff commis- 
sion, based on 1934 trade records, 
and showing but 8.2 per cent of im- 
ports from Japan “substantially 
competitive”, are quoted. 

Asserting Nippon is United States’ 
most valuable Asiatic market, the 
bureau cites statistics of the New 
York cotton exchange showing it to 
be the largest cotton buyer. Depart- 
ment of interior’s mineral yearbook 
indicates Japan is our second larg- 
est petroleum customer. In addition, 
the pamphlet states, Japan is 
heavily dependent upon United 
States for wood pulp, hides, iron 
and steel products and scrap, ma- 
chinery, copper and gum resin. 

Another report by the bureau on 
trade with Japan appeared in STEEL, 
Nov. 13, page 101. 


Fosters Employe Relations 


To the Editor: 


It is the general feeling that 
progress has been and is being made 
in employe and public relations on 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 
Although the L & N management 
has always recognized the value 
and importance of employe and 
public good-will, it has in recent 
years endeavored to intensify its 
efforts to improve this relation. 

It realizes that the employes on 
the road determine what the public 
thinks of it, and that to establish 
an appropriate relationship with 
the public it must first encourage 
and inspire the employes, through 
their own sense of responsibility 
and loyalty, to do the things among 
themselves and toward the public 
that will develop and hold good-will. 

It has tried to encourage the em- 
ployes to recognize the advantages 
that accrue to them by the cultiva- 
tion of a courteous, friendly and 
helpful attitude. To inspire greater 
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devotion to and interest in their 
railroad, increase their feeling of 
contentment, security, etc., many 
practices have been inaugurated. 

These include a voluntary pension 
plan to which the railroad paid the 
entire gratuity which was promul- 
gated for many years until recently 
taken over by the railroad retire- 
ment plan of the federal govern- 
ment; service buttons and annual 
passes upon attaining specified 
years of service; establishment of a 
group insurance plan to which the 
railroad makes substantial contribu- 
tions; the inauguration of an em- 
ployes’ magazine, which includes 
regular monthly inspirational mes- 
sages from our president; the spon- 
soring of co-operative clubs and 
safety service clubs over the system 
and the establishment of a sugges- 
tion system, involving the granting 
of monetary awards for meritorious 
recommendations. 

In addition, in the past several 
years the employe-public relation 
activities have been extended to 
periodical entertainments at various 
concentration points over the sys- 
tem, combining serious addresses on 
matters common to the manage- 
ment, the employes and the public, 
with selections from an orchestra 
composed entirely of L & N em- 
ployes, and other numbers supplied 
by talent from employes or mem- 
bers of employes’ families. 

The foregoing work is augmented 
by periodical newspaper advertising 
designed to interest and educate the 
public in matters affecting railroad 
operation. Public addresses are made 
before luncheon and commercial 
clubs, and various forms of litera- 
ture are distributed to employes and 
the public relating to railroad ques- 
tions. 

J. J. ELDER 
Executive Assistant, 
Louisville & Nashville, Ry. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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